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From the New Testament we discover that even in the days of 
the apostles, Christianity called forth a controversial mental 
activity. While St. Paul lived, this appears to have been mostly 
confined either to the Judaizing teachers, or to gross heretics 
who turned the grace of God into licentiousness ; but before St. 
John left the earth, a more refined form of religious error seems 
to have crept over portions of the Church. This is precisely the 
course which we should have expected things to take in the 
peculiar historical circumstances of Christianity. When the 
Church was yet young, and wanted the form and consistence 
which it soon attained, it required a strong principle to keep 
men uniformly attached to its varying fortunes, and those who 
apostatized in heart would be likely to relapse into Judaism or 
into Gentile idolatry, and to pave the way for their return to the 
world by a practical questioning of vital and peculiar Christian 
truths. But before the first century terminated, the reproach 
of the Cross had in some degree ceased, because it was seen 
that those who gloried in it became and continued numerous and 
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strong. As soon therefore as Christianity came to have a past 
history, and began to appeal to documentary evidence for its 
doctrines, it had to grapple with the subtleties of dialectics, and 
the more refined forms of heathen and metaphysical abstractions. 

The example was set by the apostles and evangelists, of 
employing the pen in defence of the faith. Two of the gospels, 
at least, owed their existence, as surveyed from their merely 
human side, to an exigency demanding literary means to satisfy 
it ; while the epistles, for the most part, were spontaneous and 
unpremeditated efforts to explain what was misconceived, or to 
supply what was wanting in the case of special communities, 
While their mental productions were overruled and sanctioned 
by the Spirit, and conserved by the providence of God for all 
time, it is difficult to conceive that the writers themselves were 
aware of the ultimate tendencies and immortal results of their 
literary labours. We are of opinion that had any party, in the 
Church of Corinth, for example, taken upon him to reply to St. 
Paul, that holy and humble man would have paid attention to 
his arguments, and rested little on his own conscious inspiration 
in a dogmatic form, provided the objecter or questioner had 
been holy and devout, and not conceited and captious. That 
his epistles would become the Jaw of the Church, perhaps never 
entered into the mind of the apostle. He knew that the truth 
which they all contained would be a perpetual foundation for the 
Church until Christ’s coming again, but that his words would 
be the documentary archives for its maintenance, was more, as 
far as facts reveal the matter, than he probably contemplated. 
We have a very strong conviction that we mistake the character 
of the early Church, and the relation of the apostles to its 
growth and edification, because we throw the circumstances of 
our position around the very different one occupied by Christians 
eighteen hundred years ago. The truths of the Gospel were 
then all revealed, preached, and in various degrees received and 
understood, but they had not been formally committed to paper, 
and consequently could not be appealed to as a fixed and completed 
collection. How often has-it been asked by the Christian, when 
harassed with doubts about matters of government and practice 
not clearly revealed, How did it happen that neither St. Paul nor 
any of his coadjutors compiled a body of divinity for the use of 
the Church, but rather left its laws and statutes in a form so 
fragmentary? Why they did not must be referred ultimately to 
the wisdom of God, preferring to leave the care of His truth as 
much to providence as to written revelation: to develope the 
Church historically, as well as to lay its foundations dogma- 
tically ; proximately, however, we believe the cause is to be 
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found in the fact that the apostles did not contemplate so large 
an addition to the Holy Scriptures as they finally received,—did 
not imagine that their own productions should, as the New 
Covenant, go hand in hand through all time with those writings 
which they appealed to as “given by inspiration of God, and 
as profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, and for 
instruction in righteousness.” 

We make these observations not only because of their bearing 
on the object of this paper, but also on account of the very 
general prevalence of a contrary view, which, we think, in 
several ways operates unfavourably on the interests of Christian 
truth. A short time back a company of Christian ministers met 
together to read the Scriptures, and to expound a portion in turn 
for mutual benefit, and on the occasion referred to, the passage 
for consideration was 2 Timothy ii., but especially the second 
verse,—“ And the things that thou hast heard of me among 
many witnesses, the same commit thou to faithful men, who 
shall be able to teach others also.” The question was diligently 
discussed : What were the things delivered to Timothy, and which 
he was to commit to others? The view we took was that the a, 
rendered the things, meant the substance of the Gospel, delivered 
probably to Timothy by St. Paul in a public charge, an explana- 
tion which also accounts for the dua 7roAN@v papTipwr, the many 
witnesses, mentioned at the same time.’ This meaning was, 
however, zealously controverted. Stress was properly laid on 
the verb tapa@ov, which was collated with the frequent use of 





b This is not the place to enter into a disquisition upon the difficulty of this passage 
arising from the peculiar use of did; if the rendering of the English version, among, 
is to be received. In all ages the text has employed the sagacity of critics, and led to 
not a little controversy. A few ercerpta may be given. Theodoret explains: &ep 
Hxovods ov moAAovs diddoxovros. Theophylact: ob AdOpa, 4AAa wera wappnolas, 
Tmoh\A@v twapdvtwy. Of old, a various reading seems to have been attached to the 
passage, since Hippolytus (lib. De Antichristo, §1) reads for uaptipwy, mapaxrAnoewy, 
by many exhortations ; that writer either quoting from memory and committing a 
blunder, or from a codex with a variation, all traces of which have since been lost. 
But Mill has shewn that Hippolytus has other spurious readings. A different pointing 
and construction have been attempted to solve the difficulty, xa) & #xovoas map’ euod, 
ia WOAAG@Y waptipwy Tadta mapddov, What thou hast heard of me, do thou, testifying 
in many words, commit, &c. This gloss has been adopted, with a dogmatic purpose, 
among others by Wotton, in his book on The rights of the Clergy in the Christian 
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Church. The Vulgate has per, the Peschito, Syriac pa, by means of, through. 
On the whole it seems most probable that St. Paul refers to the presbyters spoken of, 
1 Tim. iv. 14; and we would suggest that the use of did may be harmonized with this 
view by the passage in Homer (J1., xii. 104), 5 8 &mpeme kal 31a wdvrwy, he excelled 
among all ; on which Liddell and Scott remark, “The notion of pre-eminence is ob- 
tained from his standing out from among them, and thus being distinguished,” that 
being involved in Sid. The only passages in the New Testament which Schleusner 
can find with the meaning of inter, among, to did, are very doubtful: Gal. iii. 19; 
Heb. ii. 2. 
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cognate words in the two epistles, especially rapaOyxn, a deposit, 
and it was argued that what St. Paul had committed to Timothy 
was something documentary, since it could not be that mere oral 
tradition was the thing meant, a matter safe in the hands of St. 
Paul and Timothy, but no further, This step being reached, it 
was next concluded that the gospels and epistles, as far as then 
written, were intended by St. Paul, and that his words might be 
paraphrased : “The things which thou hast heard of me, and which 
are delivered to thee in writing, commit thou to faithful men,” &e., 

We adduce this case as a good illustration of the way in 
which a doctrinal or dogmatic bias influences the interpretation 
of the Scriptures. The defenders of the view we have just given 
could not conceive of Gospel truth being left to preaching or 
oral teaching alone, but believed it must, even in the apostolic 
times, have been entrusted to documents, and that then, as now, 
the New Testament had a referrible existence as the voucher for 
the truth delivered. Thus the passage in the Epistle to Timothy 
became complicated; while to us, who were free from the 
trammels of that opinion, it seemed perfectly plain and simple. 
There are but very slight indications through all the New Testa- 
ment, of any portion of it being looked to as a standard of 
reference; the Old Testament was quoted and recommended to 
the study of the believers, and the doctrines and acts of Jesus 
Christ were orally stated and commented upon by inspired men, 
who, when churches were founded, ordained others to transmit 
the precious deposit. The observations of Olshausen on this 
subject are worthy of attentive consideration, and we shall make 
no excuse for quoting them: ‘So long as the apostles were upon 
earth, and the power of the Spirit from on high was in lively 
action in every member of the Church, so long there was no 
sensible necessity of a book to serve as the rule of faith and 
practice. Whenever any uncertainty arose in regard to either, 
application was made to one of the apostles, and his advice was 
taken. The epistles of the apostle Paul owe their origin in part 
to such enquiries. Hence in the lifetime of the apostles, though 
their writings were highly valued, they were naturally not re- 
garded as sacred writings which were to be the rule of faith; 
because there was a more immediate guarantee of truth in the 
living discourse of the apostles and their first companions, as 
also in the Holy Spirit, which was so powerfully exerting its in- 
fluence upon the Church. The apostolic writings, therefore, 


were indeed read in the public assemblies, but not alone and not 
regularly.” ° 





¢ Proof of the Genuineness of the Writings of the New Testament. Edinburgh, 
847. 
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If the view we have given be incorrect, it can surely be made 
to appear so, and we shall be happy to relinquish it when evi- 
dence is produced against it. Our simple desire, we trust, is to 
know what was the actual state of the early Church in relation 
to the New Testament, and we would quite as readily adopt the 
opinion that it was to them, as to us, the rule of faith, if suffi- 
cient grounds can be shewn to support it. But we confess we 
are by no means to be driven from our own view by any cry of 
neology on the one hand, or of semi-popery on the other; those 
two formidable bugbears which have been set up in modern times 
to frighten timid souls into the fold of a conventional orthodoxy. 
As nothing is so unfavourable to a correct estimate of what is 
ancient in the history of mankind, as the habit of throwing the 
thoughts and manners of the present upon the past, so, on the 
contrary, it tends much to the discovery of the truth in such 
matters to approach their consideration with no prepossessions 
of our own. It is, perhaps, impossible to do this completely, but 
if we aim at it, we shall at least approach such a desirable state 
of mind; while, if we are determined to enter the precincts of 
far distant ages with all our prejudices upon us, we shall discover 
there, not the truth, but our own subjective notions of what it 
ought to be. The former plan will secure us some of the light 
of day, while the latter will compel us to grope in the dim beams 
of the dark lantern of our own ignorance. 

As Christianity mainly depended, during the first century, 
on oral teaching for its promulgation, so the heresies which arose 
in that period were propagated in the same way. We can only 
thus account for the fact that, while, as we have before said, 
mental activity was displayed against apostolic truth, no literary 
remains have come down to us. But when the apostles had all 
departed, and the Canon began to be formed as a security against 
error, it became more and more the case that church questions 
were discussed on both sides in written documents, which thus 
sought the whole Church for the sphere of their influence, in 
contradistinction from the mere local boundaries of oral teaching. 
But as the Canon of the New Testament was not formed at 
once, but was the gradual accretion of long successive years, so 
it was long before controversial writings acquired a permanent 
value, and were treasured up as documents to be referred to. 
There was first a destitution of any perception of the necessity 
of a written rule of faith ; then something like a norm was pre- 
sented in the gospels and apostolic letters ; afterwards arose a 
desire to collect all that could be discovered of these precious 
documents ; lastly, a decision, tacitly at least, of the whole 
Church as to what constituted the Canon. This process is de- 
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scribed in few words, but it took ages fully to perfect it, and to 
give to the New Testament the form and authority we now 
concede to it. 

If we wish to know why so few of the writings of the Early 
Church have come down to us, either in substance or tradi- 
tionally, we may find an answer to the question in the fate of 
the autographs of the gospels and epistles, written by the hands 
of men around whose brows from that time to this the Church 
has delighted to entwine the halo of sanctity. This is an age 
which, perhaps more than any other, can estimate the value of 
relics of the past, especially when associated with historical 
renown, high mental attainments, or eminent writers; and our 
eagerness to become possessors of but a few words written by our 
poets or heroes, will at once indicate to us the priceless worth of 
an autograph epistle of St. John or St. Paul. An historian of 
the Library of the Vatican, tells us that “St. Peter, when he 
would set up the see of the truth, brought the Holy Gospel to 
Rome ; and that Paul the Apostle when he called Timothy thi- 
ther, was careful that literary monuments should be brought 
with him: For bring with thee, he says, the books, and especially 
the parchments. Behold the beginnings of the Vatican Library. 
En Vaticane Bibliothece primordia !”4 But, except by a figure 
of speech, the learned Assemani could not indicate, in that 
depository of glorious remains, the least fragment of papyrus or 
parchment which apostolic eyes had looked upon or fingers 
touched. Yet there*was a time when all that those holy founders 
of the Church had written in their public capacity existed and 
was handled, read, and copied from. What became of those 
wondrous productions, or by what strange fate have they refused 
to unfold their glorious characters to posterity ? 

Perhaps we might justly reply, that the age was too intent 
on great things to care for little ones; that it had such a high 
perception of tHE TRUTH itself, that it failed to appreciate the 
casket. The unsettled state of the kingdoms of the world also 
tended to depress mere sentiment, and to deprive things of a 
conventional value. Upon earth there was great “ distress of 
nations and perplexity, the sea and the waves roaring,” and if 
amidst the din of arms and the destruction of great cities such 
things as the Ark of the Covenant with all its precious contents 
were entirely lost to the Church of God, we cannot well wonder 
that the autographs of apostles should share the same fate. But 
a deeper reason than any of these operated, we believe, to deprive 





@ See J. S. Assemani Catalogus Codicum MSS. Bibliotheca Apostolice Vaticane, 
tom. i. (all published), Rome, 1756. 
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succeeding generations of those intensely interesting literary 
monuments of Christianity. Before the value we now attach to 
these documents had grown up in the early Church, it is probable 
the autographs had ceased to exist, and that it was from copies of 
them that the Canon of the New Testament received its authori- 
tative completion. We know that various readings were appealed 
to very early by polemical writers, and had the original gospels 
and epistles then been in existence, such a fact could not have 
occurred. We cannot say when the vast importance of having 
the very manuscripts in which the laws and regulations of the 
Church were deposited, first revealed itself to those anxious for a 
standard of the faith, but we may be sure of this that the desire 
was only awakened to find that it was fruitless, because they had 
perished, either by the carelessness of their possessors, or by the 
wear and tear to which they had been subjected. 

Believing as we do that the Church has always had the 
watchful care of its great Founder, we cannot see anything acci- 
dental or unimportant in the fate of the documents which evan- 
gelists and apostles either wrote or dictated for the benefit of 
their contemporaries. If not a sparrow falls to the ground, nor 
a hair of the head of his people, without the knowledge and 
permission of our Father, how can it be possible that the history 
and final destruction of these precious remains should be with- 
out his controul? Perhaps we should not be wrong if we were 
to state that these manuscripts were permitted to perish lest they 
should be almost idolized in after generations, but we may affirm 
with more certainty that such destruction has wrought well for 
the Church, by eliciting the research and skill of its members, 
and developing to a high degree their intellectual powers in its 
service. However specious may be the arguments brought for- 
ward to prove the necessity of an infallible appeal in matters of 
Christian doctrine and practice, we are convinced that a moral 
certainty, the result of deduction and reasoning, is far to be 
preferred, both as to its bearing on individual training, and on 
the welfare of the Church at large. Had the original manu- 
scripts of the Scriptures survived to our day, with their cha- 
racters too legible to allow of one textual doubt, a certain class 
of difficulties would certainly have been unknown; but would 
this have compensated for the mental activity and prayerful effort 
to discover the truth, which a measure of documentary obscurity 
now occasions ? 

If nothing availed to preserve the autographs of apostles, it 
cannot surprise us that the literary productions of ordimary men 
have altogether perished, when their preservation was not secured 
by any important relation to the interests of the Church at large. 
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The way in which, humanly speaking, the gospels and epistles 
would have been in danger of negleet and disuse, if controversial 
considerations had not rendered a standard of divine truth neces- 
sary, may shew us how uninspired productions of a mere local 
or temporary bearing would be forgotten and die, and be only 
known as once existing by a passing allusion in the works of 
more fortunate authors which have come down to us. Although, 
as we before observed, a literary tendency in the Church was 
not very quickly developed, there are indications that, even in 
apostolic times, many committed to paper what they knew of 
Christ’s history, or endeavoured to gain currency for their own 
doctrinal opinions by the same means. St. Luke tells us that 
before he composed his gospel, “many had taken in hand to set 
forth in order a declaration (Sujynois, narration, history) of 
those things which are most surely believed among us.” It is 
well shewn by Alford that neither the writers of our present 
Gospels nor the Apocryphal Gospels can be exclusively intended 
in this passage, but histories which have perished. “That such 
narratives should not have come down to us,” says the same 
author, “is no matter of surprise, for they would be absorbed by 
the more complete and sanctioned accounts of our present 
evangelists ; and Church tradition has preserved very few frag- 
ments of authentic information of the apostolic age. It is 
probable that in almost every church where an eye-witness 
preached, his testimony would be taken down, and framed into 
some duyynows, more or less complete, of the life and sayings of 
the Lord.” We have not the same precise information of the 
-existence of mere doctrinal or controversial writings of so early 
a date, but there are intimations that such were in circulation. 
St. Paul, for instance, alludes to a forged letter or letters when 
he says to the Thessalonians (2 Thes. ii. 2), “That ye be not 
soon shaken in mind, or be troubled, neither by spirit, nor by 
word, nor by letter as from us, as that the day of Christ is at 
hand.” We are aware that the passage admits of a different 
interpretation. “ Patrum nonnulli, v.c. Chrysostomus, Theo- 
phylactus, Gicumenius, et Origines confecerunt, fuisse tum a 
falsario epistolam sub Pauli nomine ad Thessalonicenses scriptam ; 
alii vero cavere potius Paulum voluisse censent, ne, si quid 
ejusmodi inposterum fiat, Thessalonicenses abripi se patiantur ; 
quo fine in epistola hac extrema idiypadov onyeiov exhibuerit. 
Ita preeter Theodoretum alii.”¢ Still later, in the state of the 
Church which gave rise to the epistles of St. John, we can 





¢ Wolfius, Cure Philologice, sub loco. 
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scarcely doubt that the pen was made to subserve the heretical 
teaching which then had so extensive an influence. 

The earliest post-apostolic literature which has been handed 
down to us, consists of the epistles of the apostolic fathers, and 
the form they bear confirms all we have said on the subject of 
the early documents of the Church. 


“The form of the earliest Christian literature,” says Mr. Westcott,f 
“explains its origin and object. The writings of the first fathers are not 
essays, or histories, or apologies, but letters. They were not impelled 
to write by any literary motive, nor even by the pious desire of shielding 
their faith from the attacks of its enemies. An intense feeling of a new 
fellowship in Christ overpowered all other claims. As members of a great 
household, as fathers or brethren, they spoke to one another words of 
counsel and warning, and so found a natural utterance for the faith, and 
hope, and love, which seemed to them the sum of Christian life.” 


These remains bear conclusive evidence that the New Testa- 
ment as a whole did not then exist, for while some of its separate 
portions are referred to or quoted, this is done in a very different 
manner from that employed some years after when the Canon 
was completed. Christianity is rather spoken of as a great his- 
torical fact, exhibited in living and loving hearts, and in a 
number of communities subject to the same oral or traditionary 
laws, than as a system dependant on a book, or provided with a 
sufficient code of documentary statutes. As Mr. Westcott well 
says, “ the earliest references to the Canon are simply incidental.” 
We ascertain from them that some of the New Testament writ- 
ings were then in circulation, but nothing more. 

Reasoning from analogy then, and from the scanty data with 
which we are furnished, we come to the conclusion that far more 
has perished than survived of the mental productions of the 
early Christians. This brings naturally before us the question, 
Have we all that was ever written by the apostles and evangelists, 
or did their literature, in part, suffer the same fate as that of 
their contemporaries and successors? We propose to give this 
enquiry our calm and serious consideration, as being highly in- 
teresting in itself, and having important relations to other 
matters concerning our common Christianity. 

On the very threshold of the subject we meet with a dog- 
matic objection, which, if we were accustomed to be daunted by 
such opposition, would prevent our proceeding further. It is 
said, How can inspired truth ever be lost? 


‘The supposition of a lost epistle of St. Paul is still unpalatable to 





f A General Survey of the History of the Canon of the New Testament, p. 24. 
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many. ‘They argue against it as if it were derogatory to the wisdom of 
the supreme being... . In concluding that some of Paul’s epistles have 
been lost, a class of Christians may suppose that the perfection of Scrip- 
ture is impaired; for the notions which once prevailed respecting the 
nature of inspiration and of the Canon are not obsolete. In combating 
the Roman Catholic Church, it was formerly usual among Protestants 
to abide firmly by the idea, that nothing inspired has been lost.”’9 


The writer now quoted confines his attention principally to 
the case before him, the discussion of the text, Col. iv. 16, 
“ And when this epistle is read among you, cause that it be 
read also in the Church of the Laodiceans ; and that ye likewise 
read the epistle from Laodicea” (kal thy é« Aaodixelas iva Kab 
ipeis dvayvore). After a careful and learned consideration of 
the subject he comes to the conclusion that “ the allusion of St. 
Paul can only be to a lost epistle: such was the opinion of 
Calvin, Beza, Grotius, Wetstein, and Bengel; and almost all 
recent expositors hold the same view.” He alludes to the sub- 
jective origin of the prejudice now under notice, and for that 
purpose we have extracted the passage. The overthrow of an 
opponent, or the defence of an opinion thought to be essential to 
the views of a party, in this case, as in so many others, has led 
to a doctrine which, we think, has no foundation either in reason 
or in truth. We do not say that party-spirit alone has led to 
the adoption of this view; @ priori reasons of various kinds 
have been adduced on its behalf. Thus Hottinger, in his 
Thesaurus Philologicus, affirms that God in his providence would 
not permit a canonical book to be lost, and that the Church, 
the faithful depository of the divine records, cannot possibly 
have been so deficient in its duty as to suffer the loss to take 
place. 

First, we may observe that every inspired production of the 
ancient Jewish Church was not preserved in the Canon. Mention 
is made of the lost works of prophets whose predictions form 
part of the Canon of the Old Testament ; and this fact can only 
be met by the assertion that their prophetical character in some 
things is no guarantee that all they wrote was inspired; or by 
the petitio principii, that the fact of their being lost is a proof 
that they were not inspired. Moses Stuart, in his Critical 
History and Defence of the Old Testament Canon, has a section 
entitled, “Lost books of the Hebrews, some of which appear 
to have been canonical,” which is well worthy attentive perusal. 
We do not agree with him in thinking that anything canonical 





9 An Introduction to the New Testament, by Samuel Davidson, D.D., vol. ii., 
p. 143. 
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is lost, because we understand by the Canon, the books which 
the ancient Church preserved, and which existed entire at the 
time of our Saviour; but we think he clearly shews that we 
have every reason to believe that the works lost were, some of 
them, inspired. 


“Plainly,” he says, “the writers, as a body, were of the order of the 
prophets. And were not books written by Nathan the prophet, and Gad 
the prophet, and Iddo the seer, and Isaiah the prophet, and by others of 
the same office, counted sacred by the Hebrews? We can hardly imagine 
the contrary. But if any one should hesitate to acknowledge this, on the 
ground that prophets might write other books than those which were 
inspired, still the manner of appeal to the works in question which are now 
lost, both in Kings and Chronicles, shews beyond all reasonable doubt that 
they were regarded as authoritative and sacred. Yor how could a writer 
remit his readers for fuller authentic information to those books which he 
did not regard as standing on the same basis as his own work, in respect 
of being worthy of credit? Had we now those fuller narratives which 
are so frequently appealed to in the present books of Kings and Chronicles, 
who can well doubt that many a seeming difficulty in these abridgements of 
Jewish history would be solved to our entire satisfaction.”* 


In this we quite coincide, and are sorry that Mr. Lee, after 
quoting it, should so far beg the question as to remark, “ That 
these ‘lost’ writings were regarded as veracious annals is no 
doubt evident ; but the mere fact of their not having been even 
preserved by the Jews ‘shews beyond all reasonable doubt’ that 
they were not ‘regarded as authoritative and sacred.’”* Does 
Mr. Lee imagine that any care the Jews could have taken of 
their sacred writings would have been sufficient to preserve them 
in the calamitous periods of their history? Must not the se/ec- 
tion and preservation of what did survive be ascribed to the 
special providence of God? 

Secondly, the history of the MSS. of the canonical books of 
the New Testament supplies us with an argument bearing on the 
subject before us. In these, various readings are granted’ and 
as these often arise from repetitions and superfluities, it is almost 
demonstrable that some are caused by omissions and defects. 
He must be a hardy devotee to system who would attempt to 
maintain that amidst all the variations of the text of the New 
Testament no loss has been suffered of a letter, word, or sentence 





h Lorimer’s edition, London: 1849, p. 163. 

i The Inspiration of Holy Scripture, its nature and proof. London: 1854. 

j “Dari Lectiones Variantes, non tantum in Scripture Versionibus, prasertim 
antiquis, sed etiam in ipso textu Hebraico Veteris et Graco Novi Testamenti, a nemine 
negari potest, cum hoc testentur tot varietates ex codicibus MSS. et impressis a viris 
doctis annotate.” Waltoni Prolegomena, vi. 
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of the inspired autographs. Since divine providence has not 
interfered to prevent transpositions, repetitions, mistakes of 
spelling, and the exchange of words of similar sound and mean- 
ing, the reasonable conclusion is that there have also been words 
dropped out in the process of transcription from age to age, 
which nothing but a miracle could now recover. If the care 
and oversight of the Church have not prevailed to hinder addi- 
tions being made to the sacred text, what right have we to con- 
clude that no omissions have occurred under her vigilant eye? 
We think therefore it may be conceded that while the Canon of 
the New Testament remains substantially the same as it was at 
its first formation, some small portions have been lost in the 
course of transcription, either altogether, or, which amounts to 
the same thing, by the substitution of a word or phrase of 
similar sound or meaning. 

But with this concession the principal argument against 
inspired writings being lost falls to the ground. It cannot be 
for a moment reasonably maintained that it is derogatory for 
divine providence to allow an epistle of St. Paul or St. James to 
perish, while yet it permits any small portion of their surviving 
productions to suffer that fate. Such an affirmation would be 
the same as to say that while God cares for his Church, he 
does not regard its members; that while he protects the main 
interests of his believing people, he is regardless of their minor 
affairs. Much more consistent is it with the whole analogy of 
God’s proceedings to say, that he gave the Spirit plenteously to 
his apostles for the instruction and edification of the Church, 
and that under its influence they frequently employed the pen 
on behalf of those who could not hear the word from their lips; 
that a portion of these written documents were selected to 
serve as the rule of faith through all time, while the others, 
having answered their purpose, were allowed to perish, like the 
millions of words uttered by the same apostles and by our Lord 
himself, of which the Church has always been deprived. Indeed, 
what real difference is there between inspired words uttered by 
the lips, and the same written by the pen? If we are required 
to believe that none of the latter could be lost, consistency 
demands that we should place the former in the same category. 
This is a reductio ad absurdum, quite defensible from the decla- 
ration of St. John, “ And there are also many other things which 
Jesus did, the which, if they should be written every one, I 
suppose the world itself could not contain the books that should 
be written.” 

Thirdly, the hypothesis we are combating demands that we 
should believe that many of the apostles never wrote at all; but 
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that while all were equally anxious for the edification of the 
Church, only a few committed their thoughts to paper, to send 
to their distant friends and disciples. Why should the Holy 
Ghost move Sts. Paul, Matthew, John, James, Peter and Jude, 
to write to the Churches, and omit to employ the others of the 
twelve in the same efficient mode of doing good? We are 
aware that it may be said, that this is prying into reasons which 
are hjd in the divine mind, and that we are exceeding our pro- 
vince in entering upon it. We reply, No, we are only forming 
a reasonable conclusion, and that those are guilty of presump- 
tion who affirm that nothing inspired could possibly perish. 
Several apostles have left letters, called forth by ordinary 
exigencies in special churches, and the plain inference is that 
their fellow-apostles did the same, although they have not sur- 
vived. Against this nothing can be alleged but a subjective 
notion that it is inconsistent with inspiration that such should 
be the case; and to maintain a figment of the imagination, one 
half the apostles are presumed never to have written to those 
whom they converted to the faith! If it be said that we have 
no proof that they were men of education sufficient to write a 
letter, the plain retort is that the inspiration which gave them 
the power of speaking new tongues, could quite as readily have 
enabled them to write down their divine conceptions. 

Fourthly, as St. Paul and St. John, to mention no others, 
could write, are we bound to believe that they, on no occasion, 
committed to paper more than has come down to us? Both 
these inspired preachers of the Gospel wrote fluently, and both 
lived many years in the active service of the Church which they 
benefitted by their mental productions. Whatever others may 
do, we confess ourselves to be utterly unable to think that they 
employed their pens no oftener than on the occasions commemo- 
rated in the New Testament. St. Paul was “in prisons oft ;” 
and St. John was, during a long life, removed very far away 
from large sections of the Church for which he felt a deep 
regard. We have no doubt whatever that both took every op- 
portunity of writing, where they could not preach, and that 
only a small portion of their epistles have been chosen to in- 
struct the Church in all ages of its checquered existence. 

If, on the presumption of our opinion being the correct one, 
we enquire, Is it probable that any apostolic writings may yet 
be brought to light? we are obliged to reply in the negative. 
The vast importance of all such remains was too early seen to 
allow of any of them escaping the public eye, in that season of 
anxious controversy contemporaneous with the settlement of the 
Canon. What treasures of various kinds may yet turn out from 
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old libraries or buried cities it is impossible to predict. The 
Vatican itself, under more favourable auspices may deliver up 
to our admiring gaze literary remains of an antiquity now not 
suspected to exist; but we must feel pretty certain that whatever 
such documents may be, they will be very remote in interest from 
the “ books, especially the parchments,” of which the learned 
Assemani discoursed. Whatever has been lost of inspired pro- 
ductions, we are allowed to speculate upon; but of any future 
discovery of such inestimable relics, not the faintest whisper of 
hope is breathed to the most sanguine heart. To the Canon may 
be applied the words of Ezekiel, “Thou art the confirmed ex- 
emplar of measures, full of wisdom and perfect in beauty.’”* 
Our aim in all that we have said on this very interesting 
subject is one of a very practical character. We think that as 
an enquiry connected with sacred archeology only, it may be 
pursued profitably ; but our present design is far more serious, 
and concerns the great question of the relation of the Bible to 
the Church, and the popular notions of the inspiration of the 
sacred Scriptures. In the present day there is a tendency to 
treat the Bible as an organic whole, without any recognition 
of its widely varied contents, or of the gradual, and in some 
respects incidental manner in which the Canon was completed. 
It is too frequently thought that the book as we have it came 
bodily from the hands of holy men, a statute book for the 
Church complete and entire, and that it has been recognized 
and used as such from the very times of the apostles. That it 
has this character in relation to ourselves we at once and fully 
admit. We take the Holy Scriptures as our rule of faith, in 
their present form, and as a whole, and believe that it is now 
the will of God that they should be our standard in all doctrinal 
questions, from whose decisions there can be no appeal, where 
they are rationally deduced and understood. But this opinion 
cannot be held safely, without the admission that it was not 
always thus in the history of the Church; that in its earliest 
origin it had no New Testament to appeal to, but derived its 
rule of faith either from apostolic lips or apostolic tradition ; and 
that a case of necessity apparently not foreseen by the sacred 
writers themselves led to the collection of their surviving works 
and the formation of the Canon. The admission of this fact is 
only adding another instance to the numerous indications we 
have that God works out his own purposes in ways different 
from those which our @ priori reasonings would approve of. The 





* Ezekiel xxviii. 12; a translation we have quoted from memory, but have forgotten 
the author. 
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Old Testament Canon was formed in the same way ;—prophets 
and historical and didactic writers contributing to an edifice the 
final proportions, or indeed the very existence of which, was 
hidden from them. Thoughtful readers will easily see how much 
of practical import results from the recognition of these facts of 
history. Into the distinct points we hope to enter fully at some 
future opportunity, and for the present only mention two. A 
right perception of the relation of the Scriptures to the early 
Church will lead, first to a higher appreciation of the Church 
itself, and, secondly, to a more rational and less slavishly literal 
use of the New Testament in the conduct of controversies. 

Before we leave the subject of the bearing of a dogmatic 
bias on the question of lost inspired productions, we will allude 
briefly to a remarkable instance of its influence on questions of 
archeology, in relation to the Old Testament. It is observable 
that in all the enquiries which are made into the early history 
of mankind, as illustrated by existing phenomena, the sphere of 
investigation is limited to this side of the Noachian deluge. 
This is the case, whether the researches concern ancient art and 
architecture, or manners and customs, as attested by the extant 
remains of public or private life; a stop being put to the most 
prying curiosity by the period when the flood of waters over- 
threw the world of the ungodly. But when we examine the 
Bible narrative, we do not find anything to lead to the con- 
clusion that the deluge destroyed man’s handiwork, or that the 
cities, temples, private dwellings, arms, and furniture of the 
antediluvians should not be as much discoverable as those of 
Nineveh and Babylon and Persepolis, their greater age alone 
excepted. From what we may reasonably conclude respecting 
the attainments of those who lived before the deluge, we might 
expect them to be advanced in art, and capable of carrying out 
great enterprises; while the flood, although potent to destroy 
life, did not even uproot the olive tree, by “a branch plucked off” 
of which Noah knew that the waters had subsided. What is the 
reason then that enquirers into the past should limit their field 
of view to post-diluvian history? Simply the fact that it has 
been concluded, on supposed Biblical authority, that the flood 
must have thrown the whole crust of the earth into irrecoverable 
confusion, and left no trace of man or his works upon it. How 
many errors exist even now, based entirely on some unfounded, 
and often perverse, interpretation of passages of the Word of 
God ! 

But it is time we approach the consideration of the post- 
apostolic remains now presented to the literary world in the 
volume of Mr. Cureton, which have beguiled us into the discus- 
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sion now presented to our readers. The manuscripts from which 
the Syriac text now before us is taken are of a very high 
antiquity, as appears from the following account given by the 
learned editor. 


“The manuscript from which the materials for the present volume 
have been chiefly derived, is one of those which were obtained by Arch- 
deacon Tattam, from the Syriac convent in the desert of Nitria, in the 
year 1843. It is now numbered 14,658 among the additional manuscripts 
in the British Museum. Several leaves were added in 1847 from frag- 
ments subsequently acquired by M. Pacho, and four more were again 
supplied from other fragments procured also by him from the same source 
in the year 1850. At present the volume consists of one hundred and 
eighty-eight leaves. Originally it must have had more than two hundred and 
twenty; for the last gathering as it now stands is numbered the twenty- 
second, and each gathering consisted of ten leaves; it is imperfect both at 
the beginning and the end, and has suffered mutilations in several parts of 
the volume, and some of the leaves are much stained by oil. It is written 
in a large bold hand in two columns; and the headings of chapters, and the 
titles of separate works are distinguished by red letters. It appears to 
have been transcribed about the sixth or seventh century of our era.” 


The first work printed from this antique relic is the Treatise 
on Fate, by Bardesanes, the celebrated Gnostic Christian,—a 
production which early Church writers say was addressed to the 
Emperor Marcus Antoninus, although, as Mr. Cureton remarks, 
there is no internal evidence of this in the work now discovered. 
The title of the treatise is, The Book of the Laws of Countries, 
and it is a dialogue. The subject treated of is Fate, and exhi- 
bits the doctrine which has always been ascribed to the treatise 
of Bardesanes. ‘The author declares himself to be fully ac- 
quainted with the science of Chaldean astrology, and gives 
abundant proof of the same; and further, all those passages 
which have been quoted as extracts from Bardesan’s treatise, are 
found in this. Moreover, it is written in Syriac, in which most 
of his works were composed, although he was well skilled in the 
Greek tongue, as Epiphanius informs us. There can be no 
doubt, therefore, that we have now in our hands, in the original 
language of the author and in a complete form, that celebrated 
dialogue of Bardesan on Fate, written about the middle of the 
second century, which has been so often referred to by subse- 
quent writers, but of which only a comparatively small portion 
has hitherto been known to us.” He lived and taught at Edessa, 
and furnished much work afterwards to the great Church preacher 
and writer, Ephraem Syrus, in counteracting the heresies there 
inculeated by him among the people. From Ephraem’s contro- 
versial writings more can be known of this man and his doctrines 
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than from any other source, although this is not referred to by 
Mr. Cureton. Ephraem says of his antagonist (between whom 
and himself, however, about two centuries intervened), 


*‘T found the book of Bardesanes, 
And was distressed by it continually ; 
For it defiled my ears and my whole nature 
With its offensive blasphemies. 
For I heard in his homilies profane things, 
And things execrable in his songs. 
For if the body rises not 
It will be equal with things accursed ! 
If He created the body for corruption 
And it shall not rise for ever, 
Behold, he blasphemes the Just One, 
And contemns Divine Providence ; 
Ascribing hatred to the Loving One, 
And repressing the hope of immortality. 
I have therefore read again, my brethren, 
The writings of the Holy Ghost ; 
And my ears were quickly closed 
Against the impurity of that sinner !”’ 


The treatise on Fate occupies about twenty-four pages in Mr. 
Cureton’s translation, and we shall give a pretty long extract to 
excite the curiosity of our readers to the whole. 


“I say to him, After this manner again was this Avida saying, ‘ That 
it is from his Nature man acteth wrongly; for if he had not been formed 
naturally to do wrong, he would do no wrong.’ 

‘“‘ Bardesan saith, If all men did one deed, and acted with the one 
mind, it would then be known that it was their Nature governed them, 
and they would not have the Free-will of which I spake to you. Never- 
theless, in order that ye may understand what is Nature and what is Free- 
will, I will proceed to inform you. The Nature of man is this; that he 
should be born, and grow up, and rise in stature, and beget children, and 
grow old by eating, and drinking, and sleeping, and waking, and that he 
should die. These, because they are of Nature, belong to all men, and 
not to all men only, but also to all animals which have a soul in them; 
and some of them also to trees. For this is a physical operation which 
performeth, and produceth, and establisheth everything as it hath been 
ordained. But nature also is found to be maintained by animals too in 
their actions. For the lion eateth flesh by his Nature; and on this 
account all lions are eaters of flesh. And the sheep eateth grass; and for 
this reason all sheep are eaters of grass. And the bee maketh honey by 
which it sustains itself; for this reason all bees are honey-makers. And 
the ant layeth up for itself a store in summer, that it may sustain itself 
from it in winter; and for this reason all ants do likewise. And the 
scorpion striketh with its sting him who hath not hurt it; and so likewise 
all scorpions strike. And all animals maintain their Nature, and those 
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who feed on grass do not eat flesh; nor do those that feed upon flesh eat 
grass. But men are not governed in this manner; but in the things 
belonging to their bodies they maintain their nature like animals; and in 
the things which belong to their minds they do that which they wish, as 
being free, and with power, and as the likeness of God. For there are 
some of them that eat flesh, and do not touch bread; and there are some 
of them that make a distinction in the eating of flesh; and there are 
some of them who do not eat the flesh of any animal in which there is a 
soul; and there are some of them that have connexion with their mothers, 
and with their sisters, and with their daughters; and there are some that 
never approach women at all; and there are some that avenge themselves 
like lions and like leopards; and there are some that injure him who has 
not done them any harm, like scorpions; and there are some that are led 
like sheep, and do not hurt those who govern them; and there are some 
who conduct themselves with virtue, and some with righteousness, and 
some with vice.”—pp. 7—10. 


All this might be said by a heathen philosopher ;—let us hear 
his opinion of the followers of Jesus Christ. After enumerating 
the customs of various countries, mostly selected with reference 
to sexual matters, he goes on to enquire, 


“What then shall we say respecting the new race of ourselves who 
are Christians, whom in every country and in every region the Messiah 
established at his coming? For lo! wherever we be, all of us are called 
by the one name of the Messiah—Christians. [Rather, by the one name 
of the Christ—Christians.] And upon one day, which is the first of the 
week, we assemble ourselves together, and on the appointed days we 
abstain from food. Neither do the brethren which are in Gallia take 
males for wives; nor those which are in Parthia take two wives ; nor those 
which are in Judea circumcise themselves ; nor do our sisters which are 
amongst the Geli and amongst the Cashani have connexion with strangers ; 
nor do those which are in Persia take their daughters for wives ; nor those 
who are in Media fly from their dead, or bury them alive, or give them 
for food to the dogs; nor do those who are in Edessa kill their wives 
that commit fornication, or their sisters, but withdraw themselves from 
them, and commit them to the judgment of God. Nor do those who are 
in Hatra stone the thieves. But wherever they be, and in whatever place 
they are, the laws of the countries do not separate them from the laws of 
their Messiah. Neither does the fortune of the governors compel them 
to make use of things which are impure to them ; but sickness and health, 
and riches and poverty—this which does not appertain to their freewill, 
befals them wherever they are.”—pp. 32, 33. 


The second ancient picce in this volume is ascribed to Melito 
or Meliton of Sardis, but as a translation of this, and notes, 
have already appeared in The Journal of Sacred Literature,' we 





t See the Numbers for January and April, 1855. 
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shall not now refer to it. There are also some fragments of the 
same author. Then follow “‘ Hypomnemata, which Ambrose, a 
chief man of Greece wrote: who became a Christian, and all his 
fellow-senators raised a clamour against him; and he fled from 
them, and wrote and shewed them all their folly; and at the 
beginning of his discourse he answered and said,” &c. This is 
the short work which, in substance, is the same as that known 
in Greek as the Oratio ad Gentiles, and was generally received 
as Justin Martyr’s. Mr. Cureton says, this Ambrose “can 
hardly be understood to be any other than the friend and disciple 
of Origen, whom Epiphanius designates as one of those illus- 
trious in the palaces of kings, and whose wealth enabled him to 
supply his master with all the necessary expenses for completing 
his Hexaplar edition of the Scriptures, and who also himself 
suffered martyrdom for the Christian faith.’ The last piece is, 
“ The Epistle of Mara, Son of Serapion, to Serapion my Son, 
Greeting,” and is a highly interesting document. The editor 
thinks that it ought to be assigned to a period when the Sibylline 
verses were frequently cited, the age of Justin Martyr, Meliton, 
and Tertullian. 

We thank Mr. Cureton for these highly interesting and im- 
portant remains of the early Church, and hope that he will soon 
furnish some further contributions from the same source. These 
spoils from the decayed monasteries of the East whet our appe- 
tite for more, and give us some hope too that the desire may be 
gratified. Next to the writings of Apostles themselves, the mind 
attaches a high value to the mental productions of those who 
lived near their times, and were the professed followers of their 
life and doctrine.” 





m We are unwilling to add to the already long chapter of the ‘ quarrels of au- 
thors,” but we are compelled to refer to the way in which Mr. Cureton has marred 
his labours, in this instance, by what appears to us a petty and almost morbid sensi- 
tiveness, unworthy his name and his exertions on behalf of ancient literature. In the 
numbers of our Journal for January and April, 1855, we presented our readers with 
the Apology of Melito of Sardis, and various illustrative notes, furnished by a valued 
and learned correspondent signing himself B. H. C., in whose knowledge of Syriac, 
and earnest and studious application to the MSS. of the Museum we placed great 
confidence. To his surprise and our own, Mr. Cureton has given much space in his 
new volume to a measured and continuous attack upon B. H.C. and his contributions, 
comparing his translation of Melito with his own, and making very disparaging and, 
in some instances, insulting observations. On the general question between B. H. C. 
and Mr. Cureton, we have allowed the former to defend himself in the department of 
Correspondence—to which we refer our readers, who will see that Mr. Cureton’s 
criticisms are partly well-founded, but also partly captious and unsustained. He has 
also attacked, but with less severity, M. Renan, “a young Orientalist,” who has 
also translated the Epistle, and whose renderings often coincide with those of B. H.C., 
which Mr. Cureton thinks incorrect. It is easy for the latter gentleman, occupying a 
high position, to attempt to frown down younger and less favoured disciples of the 
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On the subject of the Canon, we can direct our readers with 
full confidence to the valuable work of Mr. Westcott, from which 
we have briefly quoted. His researches are most painstaking 
and complete, while the spirit which guides his use of his mate- 
rials is all we could wish it to be—thoughtful, free from bigotry, 
and full of affection and reverence for the venerable records of 
Christian truth. We look upon the work as an important addi- 
tion to the literature of the subject it treats, and we shall be 
glad if our recommendation induces our readers to make it their 
own. 





same studies as his own; but it must be remembered that it only requires one willing 
to do it, to make out a pretty long list of matters in which Mr. Cureton might be set 
right. In a pursuit with few competitors, and rendered very difficult by compara- 
tively few appliances and by past neglect, it is no reflection on a man that his transla- 
tions are not perfect, or that one coming after him may point out errors. After all, 
the corrections proposed by Mr. Cureton but little affect the general sense of the 
earlier version of the epistle, for which our readers are indebted to B. H. C, 

We are sorry to be obliged to conclude that Mr. Cureton’s ire against B. H. C. is 
caused by the fact of his having preceded himself in introducing the Epistle of Melito 
to English readers. He says the translation “appears to be the attempt of some 
young man, who at present has but a very imperfect acquaintance with what has 
been done in Syriac literature of late, or he could hardly have been ignorant that my 
volume was in the press.” On this point, B. H. C. can speak for himself; we can 
only say that we had no idea that a translation of Melito was forthcoming from Mr. 
Cureton’s pen. Besides, we cannot assent to the proposition that Mr. Cureton’s an- 
nouncement of an intention to translate a Syriac MS. is to place it under seal until he 
chooses todo so. In conclusion, we assure our readers that B. H.C. is far more 
than a tyro in these recondite studies. Some years ago, the late Dr. Kitto shewed 
us a Syriac Lexicon to the New Testament most carefully compiled and beautifully 
written by this ‘‘ young man,” which only awaits a liberal publisher to be given to 
the world, since his labours are pursued without those honours and pecuniary emolu- 
ments by which Mr. Cureton’s more fortunate course has been properly rewarded. 

Since writing the above we have received quite incidentally, the following obser- 
vation from a very competent authority at Oxford :—‘I think Mr. Cureton has been 
unfairly severe on the Melito Articles. Certainly the article in the April number 
argues for the genuineness much more fully than Mr. Cureton does; and the transla- 
tion professed to be a free and readable one.” The latter qualities cannot always be 
predicated of Mr. Cureton’s version. 
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VERIFICATION OF CHRISTIAN EPOCHS. 


Tue received opinion as to the length of our Lord’s ministry 
“the almost universal agreement,” according to Dr. Macknight, 
“is, that it lasted more than three years. Although,” says that 
eminent harmonist, “the Sacred Historians have not said that 
our Lord was at any of the feasts, which happened in the course 
of his ministry, except four Passovers, one Feast of Tabernacles, 
and one Feast of Dedication, we cannot from thence conclude 
that he was at none but these. For anything we know, our 
Lord’s ministry may have comprehended more than three years 
and a half, the term commonly assigned to it. Gerhard, Mer- 
cator, Joseph Scaliger, Newton and others, were of this opinion ; 
supposing there were traces of at least five passovers in the Sacred 
History. What I am to say may perhaps shew, that these 
learned men, though they have extended Christ’s ministry a year 
beyond the ordinary limits, may yet have confined it within too 
narrow bounds.’” 

It may not be very important to the great ends for which 
that sacred ministry was undertaken, whether its labours ex- 
tended over two years or ten, but the adoption of an excessive 
estimate is attended with the inconvenience of disturbing the 
true chronology of the Christian age, and by giving its com- 
mencement a necessary approximation to the established date 
of the Julian epoch, which is an impossible approximation ac- 
cording to the facts of history, has induced an opinion that the 
commemoration of the Christian times has been negligently ob- 
served, and some certain years been suffered to lie hid, and un- 
counted by the keepers of its chronicles. 

The opinion delivered by Dr. Macknight is however wholly 
opposed to the best authorities of the early Church; and not- 
withstanding the great modern names quoted in support of a 
lengthened ministry by our Saviour, we think there is a prepon- 
derance both of authority and argument in favour of a shorter 
period even than that which the common and “ almost universal 
agreement” has assigned to it. For Dr. Macknight’s own parti- 
cular notion—that it exceeded even the five Passovers, which he 
says Sir I. Newton and the other great names discovered in the 
Gospel history—we confess we can only feel an extreme surprize ; 





@ Macknight’s Harmony, Prelim. Obser. ii., § 3, and iv., § 1. 
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the more, because the learned commentator appears to have 
referred to those true sources of information on the circum- 
stances and period of Herod’s death and the preaching of John 
the Baptist, which are to be found in the account of Josephus 
and the succession of the Roman consulates ; and from which he 
has drawn what seems to be very correct conclusions on that 
point of history ; but with which it is impossible to associate 
under any circumstances a period of more than 33 years, as the 
length of our Lord’s life. For these consular lists shew the death 
of Herod to have happened in the 32nd year from that to which 
our Lord’s death is ascribed by these commentators, and Dr. 
Macknight amongst others; and the utmost interval which can 
possibly be contended for between the birth of our Lord and the 
death of Herod, can only be the two years to which it is supposed 
the visit of the eastern sages to Bethlehem might have been 
postponed, after the nativity. 

Our great harmonist fixes, by a very correct argument, the 
death of Herod in the early part of the year a.vu.c. 750, which 
was the consulate of Lentulus and Messalinus, the seventeenth 
before the two Sexti in whose consulate Augustus died ; and the 
fourteenth before that of Lepidus and Taurus, in which Tiberius 
received his last adoption by Augustus, and from which St. Luke 
and many other writers have dated the commencement of his 
reign. 

“ie these intervals are perfectly well established, one is at a 
loss to reconcile Dr. Macknight’s admission, that the death of 
Herod was in 4.v.c. 750, with an hypothesis that under any 
possible circumstances our Lord’s sacred life could have been 
extended to an age which would approach to 38 years. There 
is great laxity, it must be confessed, in the whole reasoning of 
this writer upon this subject ; and it is difficult indeed to agree 
with him in such a postulate as this—“that though our Lord 
were really 33 years of age at his baptism, St. Luke might ex- 
press his age in round numbers, and say he was about 30,”’— 
for such an application of round numbers to such a subject was 
surely never before heard of :—and how, consistently with his own 
hypothesis, can he refer to the authority of Scaliger, who makes 
our Lord’s birth to have happened in the year a.v.c. 751; of 
Archbishop Usher, who makes it fall in a.v.c. 747; and of other 
commentators of whom there is none that places it earlier than 
that year ?° 

Under such a state of the question the door appears to be 
fairly open to a new investigation of this subject, as well as of 





b Macknight’s Chron. Dissert. iii., § 7. ¢ Ibid., § 8. 
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the matters generally connected with the date of the Christian 
epoch ; and having entered upon it with what diligence we are 
able, we shall endeavour to lay before our readers some cir- 
cumstances, which we believe are sufficient to give a more accurate 
fixture to the dates and events, that bear upon this subject ; and 
such as, at least we hope, may call up a spirit of enquiry among 
the readers of this Journal, to whose scrutiny and further inves- 
tigation we heartily commend the subject. 

For ourselves we will say, at once, that in our opinion the 
year named by Archbishop Usher, as that of our Lord’s birth, 
is the true and correct year—that is, the year a.v.c. 749, ac- 
cording to the common assignment of the consular dates; and 
that his death occurred a.v.c. 781, being in the thirty-second 
year of his age. The best authors agree, that the nativity oc- 
curred in the consulate of Sabinus and Rufinus, on the 8th of 
the calends of January, answering to our 25th December ; and 
his crucifixion occurred in the consulate of the Two Gemini, on 
the 8th day before the calends of April, answering to our 25th 
March. These consulates stand at an interval of 33 numbers 
from each other ; but the time between the dates assigned com- 
prehends only the age we have named,—viz., to the thirty-second 
year ; for the first of these consulates, that of Sabinus and Ru- 
finus, continued only six days after the birth, that is, from 25th 
December to the new year ensuing ; and the last extended only 
85 days into the current year of our Lord’s death, viz., from 
lst January to 25th March. The first and last consulates toge- 
ther, therefore, made only 91 days, or an exact quarter of a 
year; which space exhausts two of the 33 consulates, and leaves 
31 entire consular years and a quarter. 

The same result follows from the reckoning of the a.v.c. 
For the day of the nativity being eight months and four days 
after the Parilia, or anniversary of the building of the city, which 
was kept on 21st April, and the death happening 27 days before 
the Parilia, the years being a.v.c. 749 and 781, our Lord must 
have lived 32 years by that shewing, minus those fractional parts 
which together amount to nine months—making his age as be- 
fore, 31 years and 3 months. It appears to us also, that the 
year in which John the Baptist began his ministry was either at 
the end of the consulate of Lepidus and Taurus, or in the first 9 
or 10 months of that of Germanicus and Capito ; for these answer 
to the fifteenth year of Tiberius from his final adoption by Au- 
gustus, as we shall shew. Our readers will find these names in 
the annexed lists of the Roman consuls of this period. This 

doption of Tiberius has been the subject of much discussion, 
nd the cause has probably been that there were several acts of 
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adoption of a partial kind, to the last of which only the reck- 
oning ought to belong. Of this the account is given by Dion 
Cassius in this way,—that in the consulship of Marcus Atmilius 
with Statilius Taurus (No. 55 of the annexed list), Tiberius, in 
company with Germanicus, made an invasion into Germany, but 
without encountering an enemy, and not advancing beyond the 
immediate precincts of the Rhine. There they remained till the 
autumn, and there they celebrated the birthday of Augustus on 
23rd September, immediately after which they returned to 
Rome. In the next year Germanicus received the consulate, 
which he held all that year; and this was effected, as it appears, 
by a recommendation from Augustus to the senate; for Dion 
relates that Augustus commended Germanicus to the senate, who 
was not qualified to be elected consul, from not yet having served 
the office of praetor; and at the same time the emperor “ com- 
mended the senate to the favour of Tiberius.” This was a form of 
adoption, afterwards used by the emperors towards their sons, and 
clearly indicating that act towards Tiberius.? 

The only question that can be raised as to the exact year of the 
adoption is, whether these two acts were simultaneous, as is 
certainly to be inferred, by their connexion in the narrative; or 
whether possibly the recommendation of the senate to the pro- 
tection of Tiberius might not have taken place after Germanicus 
was consul: for the other act, the recommendation of that prince 
to the senate, under which he was elected consul in spite of his 
disqualification, must certainly have preceded his election to 
that office, and so have happened in the same year as the two 
generals returned from Germany. Taking these dispositions to 
have been the final arrangement of Augustus, as to his famil 
and the succession he proposed, we can hardly doubt, we think, 
that the events happened together, and that the same policy 
which made the senate receive Germanicus for their consul elect, 
obliged them also to bow the knee to Tiberius as their emperor. 
The earliest period, however, in which this adoption could have 
happened was the month of October in the consulate of Lepidus 
and Taurus, and the earliest date which would reckon as the 
fifteenth year from that accession would consequently be the 
month of October, in the consulate of Agrippa and Lentulus— 
3 years and 5 months before the 25th March in the consulate of 
the Two Gemini, under which our Lord suffered. Further back 
than that, before our Lord’s death, the ministry of John the 
Baptist cannot possibly be dated. It might have begun any 
time within a year later from that date, up to which the 15th year 





4 Dion Cass. 7. R., lib. lvi., c. 26. 
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of Tiberius would have extended. If our Saviour were baptized, 
as was probably the case, about December of the consulate of 
Getulicus and Sabinus, John’s ministry might have begun 14 
months before that event; but it might have begun only 2 
months before our Lord’s baptism, and still have been within 
the year assigned by St. Luke as the fifteenth of Tiberius. It is 
quite allowable, therefore, to conjecture that John’s ministry may 
have lasted a year, as a proper introductory dispensation to the 
greater ministry that was to follow ; but it is equally allowable 
to suppose that it might have preceded our Lord’s entering upon 
his ministry only by 6 months, as his birth did that of our Sa- 
viour’s. There is no clue to the solution of this question, and 
we must be content therefore to have fixed the possible limits 
within which the Baptist’s mission might have commenced. 

The disagreements of early Christian writers appear in a 
great measure to have proceeded from confounding the dates of 
the accession of Tiberius under his adoption, and his accession 
upon the death of Augustus; which last happened on the 19th 
August in the consulate of the Two Sexti, the third consulate 
from that of Lepidus and Taurus, and about 2 years and 9 months 
after the last adoption of Tiberius. These diversities of reckon- 
ing are very obvious: thus, when St. Luke says that John the 
Baptist began his ministry in the fifteenth year of the reign of 
Tiberius, he reckons, we know, from the year of his adoption 
under the consuls Lepidus and Taurus; but when Origen, St. 
Jerome, and Orosius say that Christ suffered in the fifteenth 
year of Tiberius, it is pla they reckon from the death of 
Augustus; and, in the case of Orosius, this is rendered the more 
certain by the additional statement that his death happened in 
the consulate of the two Gemini; for that consulate was clearly 
in the fifteenth year from that event. But Epiphanius makes the 
death of our Lord to be in the eighteenth year of Tiberius ; where 
it is equally clear his reckoning began from the year of his 
adoption, to which that interval corresponds, though he has mis- 
named the consuls: while Eusebius makes the event to have 
happened in the nineteenth year of Tiberius, no doubt taking his 
computations from the same event, but inserting the consulates 
instead of the years themselves; for the consulates are 19 
in number, but the period only to the eighteenth year. The 
same error may be traced in the statements of Clemens of 
Alexandria and Origen, when they state that there were 42 
years and 3 months between our Lord’s death and the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem; for that time added to the 31 years and 3 
months of our Lord’s age, as we have shewn it from the consular 
lists, would make that event fall at an interval of 73 years and 6 
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months from the date of the nativity. But if the mistake of 2 
years and 9 months between the adoption of Tiberius and the 
death of Augustus have entered into this account, that will re- 
duce the 42 years, 8 months, to 39 years, 6 months; and make 
the total years, 70 years, 9 months, as the date, a.p., of the 
fall of that city,—which is the true account. And that such was 
the case is evident, because Clemens counts only 15 years of 
Tiberius Ceesar in the life of our Lord. ‘The 15 years of Tibe- 
rius,” he says, “and 15 of Augustus, make up the 30 years to 
the time that he suffered.”* The number of years that are defi- 
cient is just that which lies between the adopted succession and 
the death of Augustus, and the source of the error cannot be 
mistaken: it is plain, that too little is counted of the years of 
the two emperors in our Lord’s lifetime, and that the deficiency 
is made up by an excessive number of years after his hallowed 
death, to the events spoken of. 

In proceeding to investigate anew the grounds of the dif- 
ferent computations regarding the Christian epoch and its events, 
we must in the first place direct our readers’ attention to the 
annexed tables of the Roman consulates of the period we have to 
treat of. Of these lists the first two are those of Dion Cassius and 
Cassiodorus, which are historical records, properly speaking, and 
of high authority. In particular, the authenticity of Dion Cas- 
sius is quite unimpeachable, who lived at the end of the second 
century, and being himself of consular rank, was able to refer to 
original sources of information and public records, which gives 
his statements a stamp of the highest authority. The third table 
is from the Fasti Siculi, called so from being found in that island, 
but better known as the Chronicon Paschale, by which title it is 
preserved in the Byzantine collection. This has the marks of 
an original provincial register, but corrupted by its keepers ;—to 
which point we shall recur in a later page. These lists are 
numbered in the margin consecutively for convenience of refer- 
ence, from the first year of the Reformed Calendar of Julius 
Cesar, which is the fourth number from the head of the list; 
the three antecedent consulates being introduced for a reason, 
which will appear in the course of this discussion. 

In entering upon this subject we will first advert to some 
circumstances connected with the dates assigned to the con- 
sulates: and on this point we may observe that the consular 
date of the first year of Czesar’s Reformed Calendar was cer- 
tainly a.vu.c. 708: that was the date on the lst January of that 
year, and so continued to the Parilia, or anniversary on the 
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succeeding 21st April. The year of confusion, or that which 
preceded the first of the new calendar, bore the consular date 
4.v.c. 707 ; but the triumphs of the latter part of that year are 
dated also a.v.c. 708, as is shewn by the memorial of them im 
the Fasti Capitolini, to which we will presently refer. That, 
therefore, should be the consular date of the first Julian year— 
No 1 of the annexed list ;—but by writers in general that year is 
taken for the year a.v.c. 709; and it appears to us, that much 
confusion has arisen from a want of due observance on this point. 
Perhaps it may have been the case, that after the reformation, 
the a.U.c. was not confined to the consular date, but applied to 
the events, as they actually occurred before or after the Parilia ; 
and such was probably the case with the memorials of the Battle 
of Actium, which is uniformly ascribed to the a.v.c. 722, but 
which, being fought after the Parilia of that year, may bear that 
date, not as of the consular year, but by reference to the time 
the event happened. We find a different reckoning of the year 
which succeeded the death of Tiberius, since that is stamped 
with the date of a.u.c. 789—the consulate being No. 82 of the 
Julian years; and so only concurring with the date of the first 
Julian year, by making that year to be a.v.c. 708 ;—for there are 
81 consulates between that year and the one spoken of, which, 
added to 708, gives the year 789. So again, we are told that the 
Emperor Philip celebrated the 1000th year of the city in the 
292nd year of the Julian reckoning; by which the first year of 
that reckoning is again shewn to be of the a.v.c. 708. But the 
death of Herod is held by several authors to have happened in the 
consulate of Lentulus and Messala, and yet on the eve of a pass- 
over which fell in the a.u.c. 750; which, as that consulate stands 
42nd of the Julian years, can only agree with the first year of 
that series by making that first year to be a.v.c. 709 from its 
beginning. This is Archbishop Usher’s version, and it is plainly 
an error ; because the latest date assigned to the passover of that 
year is the 12th April, according to the computations of Peta- 
vius; and so, being within the Parilia, it should be counted 
a.u.c. 749. The date of that event was no doubt a.v.c. 749, 
being the same year of the a.v.c., as is assigned to the event 
of our Saviour’s birth in the preceding consulate ; for that birth 
occurred at the end of the year and after the Parilia, and was, in 
that way, of that date. 

There is much confusion upon this subject, which seems to 
have grown out of the Czesarian reformation, and probably 
formed a subject on which mankind were divided for many years, 
and chronologers still may be so. It seems to ourselves, as if the 
numbering of the consular year had been changed in that refor- 
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mation from the Parilia which had preceded the consular accession 
to office to the one that succeeded it; making the date of the 
year proleptical, between the January of the accession and the 
anniversary of the city in April. It is certain that the reform- 
ing year, which comprehended 81 intercalated days, or 3 addi- 
tional months as Suetonius reckons it, must have carried on 
the reckoning of the a.v.c. within a month of two full years from 
the last anniversary, if the consular date of that year were con- 
tinued through the whole of the new intercalations; for the 
consular reckoning of that year of confusion, as we have said, 
was A.v.c. 707 by reference to a Parilia of the antecedent year; 
and when the natural year of 365 days had expired, that yearly 
reckoning would exist by reference to an anniversary, a year and 
8 months gone by ; and then the additional 3 months which were 
intercalated would make the same anniversary extend its count- 
ing up to a year and 11 months. It seems probable, therefore, 
that the year may have been altered,—the year of confusion ab- 
sorbing in it the a.v.c. 708,—and the consular year of the new 
calendar been dated prospectively, as of the a.v.c. 709, though 
the old reckoning would be still preserved by some writers. The 
discrepant year, which so often occurs in the succeeding accounts 
to this period, can only, we think, find a true explanation in 
this way, and it appears to us it is a very sufficient one. 

A further proof of this, perhaps, is found in the Olympic 
year assigned to this first of Ceesar’s reformation by the Chroni- 
con Paschale, which year we shall see is the fourth of the 
182nd Olympiad ; for that registry, being immediately at the time 
that Cesar was correcting the dates generally, may, we think, 
be trusted as correct; but the subject is rather a difficult one, 
and we must go into it a little analytically. 

Let us suppose then that Rome was built upon a suppositious 
Parilia, or 21st April, next before the first celebration of the 
Olympic Games; which would have happened in the ensuing 
June, the period of their celebration. Then we may ask, could 
the foundation of the city have been reckoned of that year (con- 
sular year from Ist January to Ist January) in which the Olym- 
pic epoch arose? The answer appearstobe,No! Because if the 
building of the city had taken place on 21st April of the succeed- 
ing consular year, it would still be within the first Olympic year ; 
and if the former April could be reckoned as in the first Olympic 
year, there would be two Aprils able to be reckoned in that year. 
It seems clear then, that the a.v.c. must have been associated 
from the beginning with the Olympic reckoning by reference to 
the games of the preceding year; while the consular year itself 
would count with the Olympic epoch, or as one year older. 
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This may appear more plain in the table annexed :— 


rJ oo" First celebra- First proleptical consular ad 
tion of Olympic Games. f in connexion with the O- 
lympic reckoning. 
First Olympic JAaNUaLy ....eerececeeseecees 


Year, 21st April. City found- 


ed Second proleptical year (con- 


sular year) in connexion 





fomsg Second ws with the Olympic reckon- 
Pe incsgcssscectasnens ais 


The foundation of the city, although within the first year of 
the Olympic reckoning, yet is in the second consular year from 
the Olympic epoch, and so in the second consular year of the 
Olympic series ; and the city being founded in the 23rd Olympic 
year, that will be in the 24th consular year of the epoch. We 
must add 24 years, therefore, to the a.v.c. 708 to get the cor- 
responding Olympic year of that a.v.c., which will make the 
number 332 years ; and that, divided by 4, will make the Olym- 
pic year of that a.v.c. to be the 4th of the 182nd Olympiad ; 
which is what is ascribed by the Chronicon Paschale to the first 
year of Cesar’s reformed calendar; and which we have shewn 
from other sources, is the date that year ought to bear. 

The certainty as to these years is fixed also by the registry 
we have already referred to, of the Capitoline marbles. The two 
Triumphs there recorded were celebrated in the same year, in 
which Cesar returned from Spain and named C. Caninius as 
consul in the room of F. Maximus (one of the triumphing gene- 
rals), who expired suddenly on the last day of the year; and in 
whose place Caninius presided for about 6 hours only of that last 
day ; and that year was certainly the year before Czsar’s death. 
The entries of these dates are very important, and we copy this 
of the Triumph as it is recorded, and still may be viewed on the 
walls of the modern Capitol in Rome. To this we subjoin the 
other inscription we have before referred to. 


C. IVLIVS. C.F.C.N. — CAESAR ITIl SINE CONLEGA 
EODEM ANNO 
Q. FABIVS. Q.F.Q.N. MAXIMVS 
MORTVVS EST. IN EIVS LOCVM 
C. CANINIVS. C.F.C.N. 
Q. FABIVS Q.F.Q.N. MAXIMVS. COS. EX HISPANIA AN. DCCVIII. 
III IDUS. OCT: 


Q. PEDIVS. M.F. PRO. COS, EX HISPANIA. AN. DCCVIII. IDIB. DEC. 
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The other Inscription is preserved by Frontinus, and is as 
follows,—“ M. Aquillio Juliano, P. Nonio Asprenate: Coss: 
anno Urbis Condite pecixxxviim.’f The succession of these 
last consuls closes the list we have subjoined, and their period of 
succession after the consular year, in which Tiberius died, is un- 
questionable, as they were named by Tibcrius himself as the 
consuls of the ensuing year, before his death. 

We return now to the lists themselves, and repeat that upon 
those of Dion Cassius a general reliance may be placed. He is 
the great authority, and Cassiodorus, Victorius and others shew 
the great reliance of later writers upon his accounts, so far as 
they extended ; for the lists of those later historians are essen- 
tially the same as his, and it is with the loss of his authority, that 
all the future accounts of the consular successions become con- 
fused and uncertain; for his lists cease soon after the period of 
our Lord’s death. 

The Chronicon Paschale, however, is certainly the most 
valuable of these records, since it associates its lists with the 
Olympic reckoning, and preserves an original register also of the 
first “ Imperial Indictions.” Its corruptions, it is true, give it a 
questionable appearance, but as these can be corrected by the 
help of the more authentic lists which are ranged in collateral 
order with it, they are of little consequence ; and the causes 
being disclosed of its interpolations, we shall find ground for 
concluding that these alterations were made by the keepers of 
the Chronicon in later times, solely as we may conjecture, to 
meet the anomalies of a new chronology, which had authority 
on its side and threatened to destroy the Jndictions, by which 
alone a landmark could in future be found for the epochs of the 
Christian age. 

The process of a new compilation of this list was evidently 
effected in a place and age remote from classical sources, and 
from the apprehension of any immediate comparison with more 
authentic records. The interpolated names are not difficult to 
detect, and they all are found between the Ist year of Czsar’s 
reformed calendar, and the 41st number of the lists, which is 
the consulate to which the year of the nativity is ascribed. The 
marks of ignorance in the transcribers are more generally diffused, 
—such misnomers as Varius for Varus, Crassus for Flaccus, 
Brutus for Drusus, and Scipio for Capito, shew very distinctly 
the uninformed conditions of its keepers. But the intrusive 
consulates are as follow, and consist of four numbers :— 

Ist. The consulate of Octavianus and Cicero, between the 
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11th and 12th numbers of the list, to which we beg the reader 
to refer. The true consuls of this year are placed by this 
Chronicon in the next year, which is the 12th of that list ; while 
the consuls of that year, who are Cnobarbus and Sosius, are 
transposed to a place 3 years lower, being found between the 
15th and 16th numbers, where they are entire supernumeraries. 
The names of Octavianus and Cicero refer clearly to a supple- 
mentary consulship, in which Augustus did honour to the son of 
his former friend, in that year when himself and Crassus were 
consuls, marked No. 75 in the list, and the year after the battle 
of Actium. This consulate, therefore, of Octavianus and Cicero 
must be wholly expunged, and those of Augustus and Corvilius 
and Cnobarbus and Sosius be transposed,—the former to No. 
12, and the latter to No. 13 of the list. 

2nd and 3rd. Between the 24th and 25th numbers we find 
the names of Celsus and Tiberius, which also are clearly spurious ; 
and between the numbers 33 and 34, those of Rubellius and Sa- 
turninus, also spurious; for these two consulates are the mere 
names of substituted consuls of the next antecedent years, whose 
names are found so registered in the Chronicon of Idatius—a 
Spanish list of good authority, of the beginning of the 5th cen- 
tury; in its later years keeping an order very nearly the same 
as the Sicilian Chronicon, and differing as that does from the 
historical lists of Cassiodorus and the later writers. Of these pro- 
vincial records, it may be confessed that they appear to be the 
best authorities as to those later periods. 

4th. Again, between the numbers 27 and 28 are found the 
names of Lentulus and Cornelius, which is a mere repetition of 
the preceding consulate of Cornelius Lentulus and Publius Len- 
tulus. 

These four consulates are not noticed by Dion Cassius, and 
are introduced plainly for an object of some kind; for which we 
shall endeavour to find an explanation. But there is, moreover, 
between the consulship of Sabinus and Rufinus, the presumed 
year of the nativity, and that of the Two Gemini, the presumed 
year of the crucifixion, one consulate omitted in the Chronicon 
Paschale ; and one excessive in that interval also, so that the 
number is equal in the whole to that of the two historical lists. 
Of these the omitted consulate is that of Lentulus and Messala— 
No. 42 of the list, being the reputed year of the death of 
Herod ; and the supernumerary one that of Pompeius Magnus and 
Apuleius, between the 58th and 59th numbers, and plainly 
spurious. 

But notwithstanding these obvious corruptions, in respect of 
which this list differs from the historical, we conceive the Chroni- 
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con Paschale to be, as we have said, by far the most valuable 
chronological record, that the casualties of 1800 years have left 
to our hands. The cycle of the indictions, which are retained 
in connexion with the Olympic reckoning and the other histo- 
rical data, gives a peculiar value to it, which no unclassified 
register can possibly possess, however high and elevated the 
conditions to which the names are attached. The broad and plain 
marks, afforded by those numbers which move in sequences of 
15 years, impress so prominent’a mark upon the course of years, 
as must be sufficient with proper research to correct any errors, 
and elucidate the doubts of all succeeding periods ; if dependence 
can be at all placed upon the indictive numbers at the epochal 
points. Like the seams of a rumpled garment of fine gauze, 
these broad marks must always afford a means of discovering 
the true dimensions and form of the whole texture, and of re- 
adjusting a proper disposition of its parts. As regards the Indic- 
tions in this Chronicon, therefore, it remains only to find some 
grounds for assurance, that those of the Nativity and Crucifixion 
have not been altered ; and this we think the circumstances enable 
us to do. 

Now as to the Indictions themselves, the Chronicon Paschale, 
under the title Beginning of Indictions informs us, “ that they 
first began to be used in the first year of Caius Julius Cesar, 
in the consulate of Lepidus and Plaucus,—No. 3 of the list,—and 
from the month of September.” And although we may conclude 
with certainty that this is a mistaken statement, since the con- 
sulate of Lepidus and Plaucus was not the first year of Julius 
Cesar, but two years after his death; yet it seems equally clear 
that the mistake can only have been a misapplication by the 
Chronicon or its compiler of the consulate of Lepidus and 
Plaucus, for that of Lepidus and Cesar, four years earlier. 
And this mistake is sufficient to account at once for the insertion 
of the four spurious consulates, under any circumstances wherein 
the enumeration of the indictive numbers became of importance. 

To ourselves then, it appears very certainly, that those four 
spurious names were inserted, with a view to keep these land- 
marks of the true times intact by the emendatory spirit of the 
declining years of the Empire: which under a notion that the 
beginning of those cycles was in the consulate of Lepidus and 
Plaucus, might reasonably enough require the succession of the 
years to be amended, and the indictions altered. For if that 
commencement were true, the indiction of our Lord’s birth, 
which is now found to be 13, would properly have been 9. To 
meet the present danger of such a disturbance of the true indic- 
tion, the Christian keepers of the Chronicon introduced the four 
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spurious names, which made the number of consulates between 
that of “ Lepidus and Plaucus” and “ the Nativity” of such an 
amount as preserved the epochal indiction intact; for the cor- 
rupted list, by the addition of those names, is made to contain 
the same number between the consulate of Lepidus and Plaucus 
and the year of the Nativity, as are found between that event and 
the true commencing year of the Indictions, or consulate of 
Lepidus and Cesar. There is sufficient complexity in the exact 
epochs of the Czesarian power, to make such an error probable; and 
if we take it into account, that a strong opinion might have pre- 
vailed, as to the origin of that cycle, or that an existing authority 
or prevailing theory of the historical schools insisted upon its being 
so received, that the consulate of Lepidus and Plaucus should 
be held as the true commencing year of the indictions ; we can 
hardly conceive anything more judiciously contrived to save the 
Christian ‘“ Mark” intact by such an error, than the plan 
adopted. We shall observe that the five consulates, preceding 
that of Lepidus and Plaucus, are also numbered; but of that 
enumeration there is no account. We may notice however, that 
the period comprehends the 5 years of that continuous Consulate 
which was conferred by the senate on Cesar after the Battle of 
Pharsalia, in conjunction with the dictatorship which in event 
became perpetual: and we may conclude perhaps, that those 
numbers denote that Consulate. And if true indictive numbers 
were there, the compilers of the Chronicon may have made that 
alteration, which should make them appear as the enumerations 
of those 5 consular years, which terminated with the first trium- 
virate after the Battle of Mutina. That was truly the begin- 
ning of the Augustan power, and from that probably arose the 
error in the Chronicon that it was from the origin of Julius 
Cesar’s power that the indictions were dated. And, is it not 
possible, that that enumeration may have been made by the 
authority of Augustus himself, as a stroke of policy ; which, by 
keeping alive the record of that 5 years permanent consulship of 
his uncle, would make the accession of the triumviral power 
appear as a legitimate succession to that original grant by the 
senate ; and so prevent any appearance of a return of the State 
to its old Constitution, even for a single day. 

Of this one thing we may be quite assured, that the inter- 
polations of the four consulships in this particular interval, and 
of a period when the consular Fasti were preserved with care and 
certainty, could not have happened without some very strong 
biasing cause: and we think, that that cause cannot be at- 
tributed to any fact so probable as the stress, arising from a 
traditional reverence by the early churches for all matters relat- 
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ing to the events of our Lord’s history: of which the memorial 
of the indictive numbers must have formed a part. For it is not 
to be forgotten, that in whatever way we count the lists, they 
yield the same indictions of 13 and 15 to the two important 
epochs of the birth and death of our divine Lord. The very 
obviousness of the interpolations also seems to imply that their 
fabricators made them to answer a temporary object only, in a 
time of barbarism ; and to be such as might be easily got rid of 
in a more enlightened age. The introduction of the supple- 
mentary consulships, as independent annual consulates, we think 
fully supports this observation. 

Of the correctness of the historical lists at this date, numeri- 
cally, we think there is also abundant proof in the events of the life 
of Augustus, the dates of which are perfectly well authenticated, 
—For the death of that emperor, it is well known, happened in 
the consulship of the “ Two Sexti,” No. 58 of the list ;—that he 
was, at his death, in his 76th year, and of his reign from the 
Battle of Actium, in the 44th consular year; but wanting one 
month of 43 full years. He was also, as Velleius relates, 19 
years and six months old at the Battle of Mutina, in which the 
two consuls, ‘ Hirtius’ and ‘ Pansa’ (No. 22 of the list,) both 
fell; who succeeded to the consulship the year after Czsar’s 
death :—and Augustus completed his 20th year, a month before 
he took his first consulship (his birthday being on the 22nd 
September), in the same year’ Now all these particulars agree 
perfectly well with the lists of Dion Cassius and Cassiodorus, 
but not at all with that of the Chronicon Paschale ;—as may be 
ascertained by simply counting back the years from the consul- 
ship of the “ Two Seti,” in which Augustus died, to the several 
assigned periods. For the Battle of Actium was fought in the 
consulship of ‘ Augustus and Messala ; the 14th on the list; 
which is the 44th year back from that of the “ Two Sevti :” and 
the consulship of ‘ Hirtius and Pansa’ (No. 2 of the list); which 
was the year Augustus was 19 years old, is 56 years before that 
of the “ Two Seati,’ and deducted from the 75 full years of 
Augustus’ age, gives the required 19. Of course the additional 
four spurious consulates, which lie between these epochs of the 
emperor’s life in the Chronicon Paschale, will entirely destroy 
these coincidences. There can be no doubt, then, as to the 
numerical correctness of the two historical lists ; nor equally of 
the corrupt and interpolated state of the Chronicon Paschale, 
to the extent we have pointed out. 

The same conclusion, however, is arrived at by referring to 
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the events of Herod’s history, to which we will now refer. For 
Josephus relates that Antigonus, the last of the Asmonean kings, 
was declared an enemy to Rome by the senate, and a decree 
passed to make Herod king in his room, on the 184th Olympiad 
when “ Caius Domitius Calvinus” was consul the second time, 
and “Caius Asinius Pollio” was his colleague. We shall 
find this consulate numbered ‘5’ in the annexed list; and the 
Olympiad is truly stated by Josephus, who speaks of the season 
of the Olympic Games, that the event happened at the Olympiad 
itself; for the Olympic year of the consulate was the 4th of the 
183rd Olympiad, as the list gives it. From that year to the 
death of Herod, Josephus again informs us, there was an interval 
of 37 years. He died, says the historian of the Jews, the fifth 
day after he had put his son Antipater to death, having reigned 
since he was declared king by the Romans 37 years:' referring 
to the aforesaid consulate of ‘ Calvinus and Pollio” From that 
date, 37 consulates will take us to No. 42 of the list; being the 
Consulship of ‘ Lentulus and Messala, and that which next follows 
the consulship of “ Sabinus and Rufinus,” under which the birth 
of our Lord is held to have taken place. We must here observe, 
that the length of Herod’s reign was a matter of so public a 
kind, and the affairs of Judzea had been so intimately associated 
with the fortunes and families of the Czsars from their very 
commencement, that it is quite impossible there could have been 
any misinformation on the part of Josephus, on that subject. 
This then is also in accordance with the historical lists, but the 
Chronicon Paschale makes the 37 years allotted to Herod’s reign 
terminate 4 years earlier. For there are 37 years between the 
consulates of Calvinus and Pollio, and that of Nero and Piso 
(No. 38 of the list); and if Herod survived the year of the 
Nativity two or three years, as Dr. Macknight holds, that would 
make the Nativity date back as far as the consulate of Drusus 
and Crispinus (No. 36 of the list), which is 9 years earlier than 
the chronologers of the time of Censorinus assigned to that event. 
The effect of the four interpolated consulates would be also to 
make the death of Herod happen in the 23rd year before the 
death of Augustus, from which to the date of what is called the 
15th of Tiberius there will be 12 years ; so that that computation 
would bring the preaching of John the Baptist to at least the 
35th year of owr Saviour’s age. For the death of Herod must 
have been 24 years before that year by this shewing, and our 
Saviour’s birth preceded that event, Dr. Macknight says, by two 
years. The impossibility of these intervals is so obvious, that 
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we think our readers will be satisfied with the statement of them, 
without our commenting further upon the subject. 

But the death of Herod is signalized also by an eclipse of the 
moon, which, by Josephus, happened shortly before his death, 
and which is computed by Petavius to have occurred about 3 
o’clock in the morning of the 13th March a.1.p. 4710; just a 
month before the Passover of that year in which Herod died. 
But what is extraordinary is, that within that month Herod had 
died and been buried, Archelaus been proclaimed king, and a great 
sedition which had arisen after his succession been allayed by that 
king. In the same month, Herod visited the baths of Callirhoe 
for a course of medical bathing, and did several acts of govern- 
ment and settled matters relating to his succession, which must 
ordinarily have occupied much time. And as all this seems 
impossible, the commentator on Josephus, in order to obviate 
the difficulty, informs us in a note that the Passover, in which 
the sedition took place under Archelaus, was 13 months after 
the eclipse spoken of, and not one month as is supposed. But 
that explanation seems open to as much objection as the other ; 
for it can only be true, on the supposition that Archelaus suffered 
13 months to elapse before he set forward on his journey to 
Rome, to solicit the government of his father’s kingdom from 
Augustus—which cannot be credited. Moreover, as Archelaus 
met the envoy of Augustus, who was dispatched from Rome 
upon the news of Herod’s death to secure his effects, at Czsarea, 
immediately after the same Passover; the mission of the envoy 
must also have stood over for above a year, if the notice of 
Mr. Whiston is true/ The course of history therefore shews 
that this eclipse could not have happened within a month of 
either of the assigned Passovers, if Herod’s death happened before 
the same festival: it could not have occurred within so short a 
time before, as a month, or so long a time after as 13 months, of 
any Passover, which marked the period of his death. But 
Josephus connects this account of the eclipse with a story re- 
specting the disqualification of the high priest on a solemn fast 
day, and the appointment of another priest to fill the office for 
that single day; and this event is particularly related by the 
Jewish commentaries of the Mishna and Talmud, as Dr. Hudson 
informs us, to have happened on the great day of expiation.* An 
eclipse then in the month of March could hardly answer the 
description of that one, which Josephus refers to. But the fact 
of there being one in March, as Petavius affirms was the case, is 
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very good ground for believing that there might have been one 
also in the September previous ; for the planets would have been 
in the same opposition. We find a similar case in the year a.p. 
1848, where an eclipse of the moon on the 5th of March, was 
followed by an eclipse of the same body on the 13th of Septem- 
ber following :—and taking Petavius’ calculation to be correct, 
an eclipse on the 13th of March might very well be the concomi- 
tant of an eclipse on the 10th of September antecedent: and 
that was the day of expiation, in which the concomitant event to 
the eclipse mentioned by Josephus, took place. This being six 
months before the Passover of Herod’s death, would afford a 
reasonable time for all the events which are mentioned, and it 
makes the history consistent. 

The period of Herod’s death, is one of the great battle-fields of 
Christian chronologers, and has occasioned discussions corre- 
sponding to its importance. “Some are of opinion, that he died 
a little before the Passover a.v.c. 750, in the Julian year 42, and 
before the vulgar zra 4—others fix his death to 25th November 
following: others place it a little before the Passover a.v.c. 751. 
Dr. Lardner refers to these three opinions, and concludes from 
Josephus and Dio, that he did not die before the year 759 nor 
after the year 751, and that his death happened a short time be- 
fore the Jewish Passover of one of those years.” All agree that 
the year a.u.c. 750, and the 42nd Julian year, designate the 
consulate of Lentulus and Messala (No. 42 of the list), and that 
that answers to the year a.1.p. 4710. And Dr. Lardner con- 
cludes his argument by alleging, “that, it follows, if Herod 
died in 750, he died 3 years and 9 months before the vulgar era, 
which commences January, a.vu.c. 754.”" This a.vu.c. 754 an- 
swers to the consulate of Varus and Vinicius (No. 46 of the list) ; 
and is the year to which the chronologists generally assign 
the error of the Christian counting: for the year of the Nativity 
being taken as that which precedes the year of Herod’s death, 
—No. 41 in the list,—the interval between the years will be 
four consulships, and this, one would think, should answer the 
hypothesis of those who place the Nativity at an earlier period. 

This present year a.p. 1856 answers to the a.1.p. 6569, and, 
being deducted from that number, leaves a residue of 4713: but 
the year before Herod’s death would be 4709 ;—wherefore there 
are 4 years short of a full number in the Christian years, 
to reach the true a.p.:—for 1860 years deducted from 6569, 
would leave the proper residue 4709. 

But this determination of the a.1.P is an arbitrary adjustment 
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and determines nothing of a necessary truth. The interval assigned 
may be too great, and the Christian enumeration the true one. 
Before we proceed therefore with an examination of the later 
fasti of the imperial consulates, as we propose doing, it will be 
advisable to say a few words upon the nature of the Julian period, 
by which the epochs of our chronology are now commonl 
referred to. For an authority is sometimes attached to that 
reckoning which does not belong to it; since that mystical period 
is, in effect, no more than a common guage or dividing ruler, 
upon which the events of history are marked and so arranged by 
one common measure. To such a ruler, it is evident the marks 
must have been adjusted by reference to the opinions of those 
who applied them: and if the opinions of Dionysius and his 
Saxon amplifier Bede, from whose computations the present 
reckoning was drawn, erred from any cause in assigning a true 
interval between their own times and the Nativity of our 
Lord, the adaptation of the measuring rule to the wrong interval 
by Scaliger would not correct that error; though it may have 
done much to perpetuate any that had existence. 

Now, that the old computations were extremely defective, 
before and up to the time of Dionysius, cannot be questioned ; 
for the channels through which the public reckoning was derived 
were of a kind, on which no dependance ought to be placed. 
The foundation of the whole of those computations rests, in 
truth, upon the fag-end of an Alexandrian calendar of the fifth 
and sixth centuries. This was the calendar of Cyril of Alexan- 
dria, who calculated a paschal cycle of 95 years, from the reputed 
year 436; which terminated consequently a.p. 531. But in 
what way Cyril got his data for associating the a.p. of his cycle 
with the imperial reckoning we are quite ignorant ; and it is quite 
possible therefore that he thought the Christian reckoning of his 
age to be the true one, though somewhat opposed to the imperial 
computation: for we shall shew presently that the reckonings of 
the profane and Christian chronology were quite at variance 150 
years before his time and could not be depended upon. 

This calendar of Cyril’s however, was continued by Dionysius 
Exiguus for another five of the metonic cycles of nineteen years; 
extending it therefore to the year a.p. 626. But Dionysius dif- 
fered from his predecessor in this; that instead of dating his 
years from what was called the year of the Martyrs, correspond- 
ing with the received a.p. 284, and having its anniversary on 
29th August, he adopted the more Christian epoch of our Lord’s 
conception ; taking the initial point from the annunciation, or 
25th March in the 531st year; which was the year preceding 
the first of his own calendar. 
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This method of computing the years was partially adopted in 
the century when Dionysius wrote, but it was not till the English 
Bede adopted the cycle, and enlarged it, two centuries later, 
that the date a.p. was generally adopted in Europe; and it is 
one of the distinctive features of the Carlovingian kings to have 
given that honourable pre-eminence to the Christian year, which 
it now generally holds. If H. I. Majesty of the new Regime 
of Frankish power would please to distinguish his reign in a 
similar manner, the way is before him by correcting the public 
misapprehension on this subject. For if we are not mistaken, 
the fault is in the consular lists, by which the Roman historians 
reckoned their time; which, by interpolations in their registers, 
have extended the period from their consulate of Sabinus and 
Rufinus, 4 years beyond its true measure; and if we prove this, 
it would be worthy of a new dynasty, which is in future to move 
the destinies of the Christian world, to correct the long fostered 
error of the Julian reckoning, by making the a.1.P. 6569 of the 
present year, to be reduced to its proper number of years, which 
is clearly a.1.p. 6565. If with this could be established a cycle 
of indictions corresponding to the periods of the lunar nodes, 
we think a calendar would be made of such a kind, as no future 
times could touch with uncertainty. It is said, that in an 
interval of 557 years, 21 days, 18 hours, 12 minutes, the 
conjunction and opposition of the moon coincides so nearly 
with the node, as not to be distant more than 11 seconds. In 
that period every eclipse returns to its former place, and their 
succession follows in the same order after that period ;" surely 
therefore it could not be difficult, if that is true, to have a cor- 
rect cycle without such possible mistakings as happened a few 
years ago, when the falling of the Easter Festival was publicly 
miscalculated. Upon the cycle of Dionysius, however, and the 
computations of the venerable Bede, the Julian year was esta- 
blished, and the epochs of history arranged upon their assumed 
“ Pegs” by Scaliger, who was its projector. But if the Alexandrine 
Chronicles of the 5th century were under any mistake upon the 
relation of the Christian epoch to the imperial reckoning, it is 
certain the cycle of Cyril would not have corrected that error, 
and it must be found in the descendant chronological fixtures. 

The old church calendars, in effect, afford no reliable aid to 
the chronological question in themselves ; yet their traditional 
testimony is extremely valuable. For as they were made after 
the Church was associated with the Imperial Government, and 
when they were, of course, subject to the Imperial reckoning, 
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and to the public opinions on the subject of their epochal adjust- 
ments, their yet maintaining their own reckoning and submitting 
to the imputation of the historical chronologers, that their count- 
ing was wrong, proves only that they suffered a wrong with 
patience which they were not able to rectify ; and the wrong has 
been unhappily made permanent by the later chronologers. 
We think this is shewn by the authority, both of the Chronicon 
Paschale and Athanasius, who date the Christian years rightly, 
but have coupled them with indictions that belong to the Roman 
reckoning. Thus the Chronicon couples the year a.p. 238 with 
an indiction of 14, which, under a continuous reckoning from 
13 in the consulship of Sabinus and Rufinus, the year of the 
nativity, as the emendators require it to be, ought to have an 
indiction of 10; the 4 years are too much, but they follow the 
number of the consulates. So Athanasius cites the indiction 
of the year a.p. 341, as also 14; whereas by the same process 
of continuance from the indiction of the Christian epoch, the 
indiction of that year should be 9. There are 5 excessive 
in that indiction, and they indicate that excess in the Imperial 
reckoning. 

So the question was fairly kept at issue by these authorities. 
The Christian and profane dates could not both be right, and 
the indictions follow the order of the consular lists. What was 
the cause of error is nowhere canvassed, but if it had been admitted 
by the subordinate party in the State that the error was with 
them, can it be conceived that such a mistake would not have 
been corrected? Neither the authority of the emperors, who at 
that period were putting the Church upon its permanent founda- 
tion as an associate of the state, nor the principle of Christian 
truth in the public assemblies of the Church, would have suf- 
fered such an anomaly to exist fora moment. Its continuance, 
under such circumstances, appears a conclusive proof that the 
question was held not to be truly on the side of the state 
authority, and it is still open to correction. We are still at 
liberty to search into the matter, and say that the error imputed 
to the Christian chronology belongs in fact to the Imperial, 
and may be corrected; and that the Christian year is rightly 
held by the Christian Churches. 

In entering upon a new investigation of this subject by a 
scrutiny of the consular lists, we will take the statement of 
Censorinus the grammarian as the thesis of our commentary. 
The treatise of this author, De Die Natali, was written in the 
first year of the Emperor Gordian, and the 238th of the com- 
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puted years of the Christian age; and in that, he fixes the year 
of his writing in the following way.— If I am not mistaken, 
this year which is marked by being the consulate of Ulpius and 
Pontianus (in which consulate the accession of the Emperor 
Gordian occurred), is the 1014th from the first Olympiad, the 
991st year from the building of the city; and of those years 
which are called Julian, the 283rd, reckoning from the first 
January, which Julius Cesar constituted.”? A similar testimony 
to the date of this same period is afforded by Zosimus, who 
states that the Emperor Philip, the successor of Gordian, cele- 
brated the 1000th year of Rome in the 5th of his reign. For the 
Emperor Gordian reigned only 5 years, and Philip succeeded him ; 
in whose 5th year the civic commemoration occurred; being an 
interval of 9 full years from the date of Censorinus’ book, and 
added to the a.v.c. of that statement, bringing in the 1000th 
anniversary. This celebration by Philip is therefore reckoned 
by the Christian writers as of the year a.p. 247; and they shew 
specifically the computation of that age, long before the computa- 
tion of Cyril of Alexandria, which we have seen was made so 
late as a.v. 436. 

These different civic computations of Censorinus preserve 
their proper relations, as they appear in the Chronicon Paschale ; 
making the foundation of Rome appear of the 23rd Olympic 
year. But we must repeat that such agreement in the associated 
dates of the consular reckoning does not prove the consular 
reckoning to be correct; or that the consulate of Ulpius and 
Pontianus was, in effect, in the 991st year of the city, or the 
1014th of the Olympic reckoning :—for if the consular lists were 
interpolated, they might yield more years than there ever had 
passed in reality. A deficiency in the Christian years, or an 
excess in the consular years at that date is, one or the other, 
quite certain; for deducting the 238th Christian year, or the 
number 237, from the Julian 283, the remainder 46 would shew 
the Julian year of the Christian epoch ; that is, it would refer back 
to No. 46, of the annexed list, being the year assigned to the 
common error on this subject, as we have before seen; 4 years 
later than the true epoch. But is that error with the Christian or 
the Imperial chronologers? Now, for examining the question as 
to the consulates of the Imperial reckoning, we have three lists 
before us, though our space here does not permit our introducing 
them, and our readers must trust us for a true exposition of 
them. That of Victorius, an author, who wrote about the year 
a.p. 460, or about 50 years sooner than Cassiodorus, and who 
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was engaged under the pontificate of Leo the Great in recon- 
ciling the Paschal computation of the eastern and western 
churches. But his consular lists were evidently drawn from 
common sources, and are vehemently corrupted, from which his 
successor Cassiodorus has purged them a little. Besides this, 
we have our former list from the latter writer, and the Chronicon 
Paschale. 

Tn all these we find the consulate of Ulpius and Pontianus, 
referred to by Censorinus, as falling in with the Christian year 
238 of the common computation. As to the lists themselves, 
we may affirm at once that they are utterly worthless as chrono- 
logical guides, for they all differ in the order and number of 
their consulates :—they all shew, for instance, a different interval 
between the 2nd consulate of the Emperor Titus, (which we 
select for a reason that will appear shortly) and this year of 
Ulpius and Pontianus; and that difference is so great, that, 
between the reckoning of Victorius and the Chronicon Paschale, 
it amounts to no less a number than seven consulates. Upon 
the simple question of a reliance upon these registers, or upon 
the Christian traditions one would think, under such a display, 
there ought not to be a moment’s hesitation. For, if we take 
into consideration what extraordinary methods were used by 
the early churches to preserve every circumstance relating to 
our Lord’s history, which Mr. Addison has so fully and ably 
expatiated upon, their reckoning may fairly be taken, in a 
general estimate of its authenticity, to outweigh vastly that of 
the Imperial archives ; scattered as these were by the desolations 
that overtook the empire, and the removal of its seat of govern- 
ment at different periods. And on the other hand, if we look 
into the nature of the Roman annals, we shall find no one 
element which gives any security as a system, for a correct con- 
servancy of their years. The reckoning of the a.v.c. had no 
other method in it, but by a recurrence to the consular succes- 
sions, which answered the purpose under the Republic, and so 
long as the Fasti Capitolini were exposed in the Comitium, and 
the registration was openly preserved in the sight of the citizens, 
and yearly inscribed on its marble tables. But when that failed, 
the historical records were at the mercy of every theoretic wind 
that wandered through the empire, and the lists of consuls do 
consequently differ in almost as many ways, as there are copies 
of them in different authors. 

Neither were the Olympic registrations a whit more conser- 
vative as a system of record, for they were altered to suit systems 
wherever it was found necessary ; as may be seen by the adjust- 
ment of them in the list we have annexed, in those years where 
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the interpolated consulships occur. It seems extremely probable 
indeed, that much of the discrepancy which is found in the 
different writers of the empire, may have proceeded from mis- 
apprehensions on the true method of referring to the Olympic 
epoch ; for diversities of opinion undoubtedly prevailed on that 
point; whether the years were dated from the year when the 
games were instituted, or the last year of the complete cycle, 
which was 4 years later, or the fourth celebration of the games, 
which was 3 years later. And this diversity of opinion was 
capable of leading to a duplication of the error ;—for it would 
happen that the keeper of a register, who was zealous for the 
earlier and true epoch, might, under a belief that his register 
was defective by having its computation from the later date, 
when the fact was otherwise, correct his tables into a redundancy 
of 4 years or 3 years, according to the error he supposed to 
exist, in order to cure a suppositious deficiency ; and so make 
the epoch 3 or 4 years too soon. While other emendators, 
taking the opposite line of correction, might set the reckoning 
3 or for 4 years too late; and as the diversities of reckoning are 
found to reach the extent of those differences, we hold that such 
must undoubtedly have been the source of the error out of which 
they arose. 

In the lists we have to refer to, this difference is plainly 
traceable to the full extent of that double error. In the Chroni- 
con Paschale there are 164 consulates, back from the year of 
Ulpius and Pontianus, to the 2nd consulate of Titus; while in 
the list of Victorius there are 171 consulates in that interval. 
Cassiodorus differs, by making the number 170, or one less than 
Victorius. Taking the year of Ulpius and Pontianus to be the 
Christian year a.p. 238, these lists will, by the reckoning of the 
Chronicon Paschale, make the 2nd consulate of Titus in the 
74th of our Lord; while the calculation of Victorius will make 
it fall in the 67th. But the 2nd consulate of Titus is known, 
by an infallible mark, to have been in the 71st year of our 
Lord; the year he triumphed after the taking of Jerusalem. 
The errors of these lists in this interval are, therefore, that there 
are 3 consulships omitted in that of the Chronicon Paschale, and 
4 too many inserted in that of Victorius, and 3 in that of 
Cassiodorus. 

An examination of these lists by the light of history, dis- 
closes mistakes which satisfy these conclusions :— 

Thus in the Chronicon Paschale, we detect the omission of 
the consulate of Commodus and Rufus, fifth from Titus’ second 
consulship, well recognized in history, and found in the other 
lists. The consulate is also commemorated in an inscription 
preserved by Muratori. 
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In the reign of Commodus we find two other authentic 
consulships omitted. The first called the Two Silani, placed 
between the consulates of Fuscianus and Silanus on the one side, 
and Commodus and Fuscianus on the other ; between which years, 
another elapsed, wherein the infamous minister of the emperor— 
(Cleander)—is said to have created 25 consuls, and himself was 
put to death by a tumultuous conspiracy of the people against 
him. The second is the consulship of Apronianus and Bradua, 
between the sixth and seventh consulates of Commodus himself, 
in the last year but one of his reign, and the year in which the 
Temple of Peace was burnt down. 

Thus there are three authentic consulships plainly deficient 
in this list of the Chronicon Paschale, and augment that list to 
the number required between the year of Censorinus and the 
second consulate of Titus. 

A similar investigation of the other lists will enable us, 
under the same light, to find the excess they manifest, beyond 
the true number of consulates in the same interval; that is to 
say, an excess of 4 in the list of Victorius, and of 3 in that of 
Cassiodorus. 

Thus, then, in the reign of Nerva, we find the names of 
Sabinus and Antoninus in both these lists; for which there is no 
authority historically, and which are not contained in any other 
list of consuls. The course of registration at this period is so 
irregular in the different lists, that it may save a great deal of 
argument on the subject, to present our readers with an extract 
from the three lists of these Imperial registers of this period ; 
and which we have disposed in the order in which they occur, 
in their respective tables, viz. :— 


Cassi1oporvs. CHRONICON PascHALE. 

A.D. A.D. 

89. Asprenas and Clemens. 95. Asprenate. Laterano. 

90. Domitianus 9. Clemens 2. 94. Domit. Aug. 13. Clemente. 
91. Nerva 2. Rufus. 96. Domitian. 14. Clemente 2. 
92. Fulvius and Vetus. 97. Valente. Petere. 

93. Sabinus. Antoninus. 98. Nerva Aug. Tito Rufo 3. 
94. Nerva 3. Trajanus 3. 100. Palma. Senecione. 

95. Senecio. Palma. 99. Trajano Augusto Solo. 

96. Trajanus 4. Fronto. 101. Traj. Aug. 2. Pontiano. 
97. Trajanus 5. Orfitus. 102. Traj. Aug. 3. Peto. 

98. Senecio 38. Sura. 104, Traj. Aug. 4. Maximo. 
99. Trajanus 6. Maximus. 103. Syriano. Syrio. 
100. Senecio 3. Sura 2. 105. Syriano 2. Marcello 3. 
101. Urbanus. Marcellus. 106. Candido. Quadrato. 


102. Candidus. Quadratus. 


In these lists the irregularities are regarded as being those 
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of Victorius and Cassiodorus ; the Chronicon Paschale being held 
to be a correct list at this period, and the historical ones particu- 
larly otherwise. The names, therefore, of Sabinus and Antoninus 
appear to be a clear interpolation. The second instance of inter- 
polation in these lists, occurs between the reigns of Trajan and 
Adrian; where a consulate of Clarus and Alexander is inserted, 
both by Victorius and Cassiodorus; which is clearly spurious. 
For the last consuls of the reign of Trajan were Niger and 
Apronianus, who precede this interpolation: in that consulate 
Trajan died in the month of August in Cilicia, while Adrian was 
in Syria, from whence he returned forthwith to Rome, passing 
through Jerusalem on his way; which, Epiphanius informs us, 
happened 47 years after Jerusalem was taken by Titus. In the 
following year Adrian entered upon the consulship with Salinator 
as his colleague, which is the next succeeding consulate in the 
lists of Victorius and Cassiodorus to the interpolated one of 
Clarus and Alexander. There can be no question, therefore, as 
to the spuriousness of that intermediate consulship, and it does 
not appear in the Chronicon Paschale. 

We may pause a moment upon the statement of Epiphanius; 
that the first year of Adrian corresponded with the 47th year 
from the capture of Jerusalem ; since it appears to us to confirm, 
in a great measure, the hypothesis that the Christian date of 
Censorinus is the true date. For 46 years after the capture of 
Jerusalem, which happened a.p. 70, will make the consulship 
of Niger and Apronianus to be in the year a.p. 116. But the 
list of the Chronicon Paschale makes it in the 118th year, if we 
count back the consulates from the year 238; there being 120 
consulates in that interval. By increasing that number by two, 
which we have seen should be done, since the omitted consulates 
of the Two Silani and of Niger and Apronianus are within that 
interval, and must be added there to the list of the Chronicon, 
the consulate of Niger and Apronianus will appear of the year 
a.D. 116, as the authority of Epiphanius requires it to be. 

To proceed with our scrutiny,—we find, between the third 
consulate of Antoninus and Aurelius, in the eighth year of the 
reign of Antoninus Pius, and that of the same consuls for the 
fourth time, another certainly spurious entry both by Victorius 
and Cassiodorus, under the names of Gratus and Seleucus. This 
consulate is not noticed by history, and is not in the list of the 
Chronicon Paschale, nor of Idatius. Again, in the reign of the 
two Antonines, Victorius has three consulships of those em- 
perors, instead of two, which are found in the list of Cassiodorus, 
as well as the Chronicons; and which number history shews to 
be true. And lastly, in the fourth year of Alexander Severus, 
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between the consulship of Alexander the second time, and Mar- 
cellus his colleague, and that of Albinus and Maximus, there is 
an interpolated entry of Annianus and Maximus in the two lists 
of Victorius and Cassiodorus; which history does not notice, 
and is not contained in the Chronicon. 

Thus we find 5 spurious consulships in the list of Victorius, 
and 4 in that of Cassiodorus; the excess ought to be 4 and 3, 
as we have seen. But then we find an omitted entry in these lists 
which reduces their excessive entries to the required numbers. 
This is found in the reign of Adrian, where after the consulship 
of Celsus and Marcellinus, that of Catullinus and Libo is 
omitted, but found in the Chronicons. It is called by historians 
Catullinus and Aper, and is mentioned by Ammianus (Lib. 16). 

These are all that we can discover of erroneous registration 
in these lists, and they were marked out without reference to 
their number in the original investigation of them; from which 
we think they may be depended upon as tolerably correct. All 
the three lists, therefore, under a proper sifting, come up to 
their true measures of 167 consulates between that year which 
was the second consulate of Titus, a.p. 71, and the consulate of 
Ulpius and Pontianus, in the year Censorinus wrote ; being the 
reputed year of our Lord 238. 

The knowledge we have of the exact Christian year of the 
second consulship of Titus, proceeds from a record by the elder 
Pliny of a double eclipse of the sun and moon in that consulate. 
That writer relates that such eclipses happened within 15 days 
of each other, in the reign of Vespatian when the father was 
consul the third time, and his son the second time. These 
eclipses are marked in the tables of M. Pingré, preserved in the 
French work, On the Art of Verifying Dates, as having occurred 
on the 4th and 20th of March, a.p.71. If that computa- 
tion can be relied upon, it seems to settle the point of chronology 
definitively ; for it is impossible any longer to doubt the corrup- 
tion of the consular lists under the emperors, in the interval 
between that date and the age of Censorinus. 

It seems a work highly worthy an age, which boasts of its 
enlightenment, to cast away the slander that has beset the 
Church for so many generations, and calls in question the age of 
our venerable religion. We have trusted too long to an autho- 
rity which has overruled the traditions of the early Church; 
and given precedence to the speculations of profane chroniclers, 
whose works are stamped with error in all their pages, over those 
sacred traditions of a devotional zeal, which marked the cha- 





% Nat, Hist, lib. 2, 10, 13. 
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racter of the early churches in their commemorative functions ; 
and which could hardly fail, either to preserve a true record of 
the times that had elapsed, or to secure to the landmarks of 
their computations, a certainty that should never be mistaken. 

To such a devotional spirit, we think we might very well 
confide the question implicitly; for the Christian record never 
varied, though held by a hundred communities, while the con- 
sular records vary in every hand they are found in. And if an 
impartial judge had sat over the question when the Christian 
reckoning was pronounced deficient, the Roman epochs ought 
to have been pronounced with as many beginnings as the arms 
of Briareus, or the heads of a Chimera. 

This subject, however, has drawn our disquisition to so great 
a length, that we must postpone the further pursuit of the en- 
quiry we entered upon at the commencement, to another oppor- 
tunity. All we can venture to add now, is the collateral lists of 
consuls, from the reformation by Czsar to the end of the reign 
of Tiberius, to which we have referred in the preceding pages. 








List of Roman Consuls, from s.v.c. 706 to a.v.c. 789. 
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By the Chronicon Paschale. 
By Dion Cassius, By Cassiodorus, A Provincial Register 
about A.p, 229. about A.p. 514. reaching to the year OBSERVATIONS. 
A.D. 629. 
Olympiad 182. 
C. J. Cesar, Dict. 2, Q. Fusius. 1. Calinus and Vati- Consular year, 
at the close of the year, P. Vatinius. nius. A.v.c. 705. 
Calenus and Vatinius. 
2. 

C. J. Cesar, 3. C. Jul. Cesar, 3. | 2. C. Jul. Cesar, 2, True epoch of 
M. mil. Lepidus. M. Lepidus. alone. Indictions, A.v.c. 


C. J. Cesar, sine con- 
lega, afterwards Q. Fa- 
bius, C. Trebonius, the 
last day, C. Caninius. 


. C. J. Cesar, 5. 


M. Antonius. 
After Czesar’s death, 
P. Dolabella. 


. Aulus Hirtius, 


C. Vibius Pansa. 
After their death, 
Octavianus Cesar, 
Quintus Pedius. 





C. Jul. Ceesar, 4. 
Fab. Maximus. 


C. Jul. Cesar, 5. 
M. Antoninus. 


C. Pansa. 
A. Hirtius. 





3. 
3. C. Jul. Cesar, 3, 
alone. 


4. 
4. C. Jul. Cesar, 
alone. 


_ 
- 


Olympiad 183. 
5. Pansa and Hirtius. 





706. 


Year of Confu- 
sion, 446 days. 
A.u.c. 707 by old 
computation; 708 
by new computa- 
tion. 


First year of 
Cesar’s Reformed 
Calendar. A.v.c. 
709 by new com- 
putation. 


A.v.c. 710. Bat- 
tle of Mutina. 
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By the Chronicon Paschale. 
By Dion Cassius, By Cassiodorus, A Provincial Register 
about A.D. 229. about A.p. 514. reaching to the year OBSERVATIONS, 
A.D. 629. 
2. 
3. M. mil. Lepidus, 2. M. Lepidus. 1. Lepidus & Plaucus. | Spurious epoch 


10. 


ll. 


13. 


14. 


15. 





L. Munat. Plaucus. 


. L. Anton. Pietas. 


P. S. Isauricus. 


. Cn. Dom. Calvinus, 2. 


C. Asin. Pollio. 


. Lucius Marcius. 


C. Calv. Sabinus. 


. Ap. Claud. Pulcher. 


C. Norban. Flaccus. 


. M. Vipsanius Agrippa. 


C. Canin. Gallus. 


. L. G. Poplicola. 


M. Cocce. Nerva. 


L. Cornuficius. 
Sex. Pompeius. 


M. Antonius, 2. 
L. Serib. Libo. 


. Cesar, 2. 


L. Voleasius. 
L. F. Tullus. 


Cn. Domitius. 
Ahenobarbus. 
Caius Sossius. 


C. Ces. Octavius, 3. 
M. Val. M. Corvinus. 


Ceesar, 4. 
M. Licin. Crassus. 





L. Plaucus. 


P. Servilius, 2. 
L. Antonius. 
C. Domitius. 
C. Asinius. 


L. Censorinus. 
C. Calvisius. 


Appius Cladius. 


C. Norbanus. 


M. Agrippa. 
L. Caninius. 


L. Gellius. 
M. Cocceius. 


Sex. Pompeius. 


L. Cornuficius. 


L. Scribonius. 
L. Atracinus. 


C. Cesar. 
L. Valcatius. 


Cn. Domitius. 
C. Sosius. 


C. Cesar, 2. 
M. Messala. 


C. Cesar, 3. 
M. Crassus. 





10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


2 


uv. 
. Antonius & Isau- 


ricus. 


4. 
. Albinus & Pollio. 


Olympiad 184. 


. Censorinus and 


Sabinus. 


. 3 
. Pulcher & Flaccus. 


3. 
. Agrippa & Gallus. 


4, 
. Poplicola and Erva 


Cocceius. 
Olympiad 185. 


. Cornificius and 


Pompeius. 
2 


’ Antonius & Libo. 


3. 
Octav. Augustus 
and Cicero. 


4. 
Octav. Augustus 
and Corvilius. 


Olympiad 186. 
Oc. Augustus, 3, 
and Crassus. 


2. 
Oc. Augustus, 4, 
and Crassus, 2. 


3. 
Enobarbus and 
Sosius. 





of Indictions. 


Antigonus de- 
clared an enemy 
to Rome, and 
Herod adopted by 
the Senate. 


Jerusalem taken 
by Herod, and 
Antigonus put to 
death. 


First Interpola- 
tion of Chronicon 
Paschale. 


Battle of Actium. 
A.v.c. 722. Sept. 
2nd. 
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By Dion Cassius, 
about A.p, 229 


By Cassiodorus, 
about A.p. 514. 


By the Chronicon Paschale. 
A Provincial Register 
reaching to the year 
A.D. 


| 


OBSERVATIONS. 








28 





16. 


23. 


| 24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


Ceesar, 5. 
Sextus Apuleius. 


. Cesar, 6. 
M. V. Agrippa, 2. 


. Cesar, 7. 
Agrippa, 3. 


. Ces. Augustus, 8 
T. Statilius Taurus. 


. Augustus, 9. 
M. Jun. Silanus. 


- Augustus, 10. 
C. Norbanus Flaccus. 


. Augustus, 11. 
Cn. Calp. Piso. 


M. C. Cs. Marcellus. 
L. Aruncius. 


M. Lollius. 
Q. Lepidus. 


M. Apuleius. 
P. Silius Nerva. 





Q. Sentius. 
Saturninus. | 
Q. Lucret. Vespillo. 


Cn. Corn. Lentulus. 
P. Corn. Lentulus. 
Marcellinus. 


. C. Furnius. 
C. Junius Silanus. 


C. Ceesar, 4. 
Sex. Apuleius. 


C. Cesar, 5. 
M. Agrippa, 2. 


C. Cesar, 6. 
M. Agrippa, 3. 


C. A. Cesar, 7. 


T. Statilius. 


C. A. Cesar, 8. 


M. Silanus. 


C. A. Cesar, 9. 


C. Norbanus. 


C. A. Cassar, 10. 


Cn. Piso. 


M. Marcellus. 
L. Aruncius. 


M. Lollius. 
Q. Lepidus. 


M. Apuleius. 
P. Silius. 


C. Sentius. 


Q. Lucretius. 


Cn. Lentulus. 
P. Lentulus. 


C. Furnius. 
C. Silanus. 








_ 


4. 
15. Oc. Augustus, 5, 
and Apuleius. 


Olympiad 187. 
1. Oc. Augustus, 6, 
and Agrippa. 
2. Oc. Augustus, 7. 
and Agrippa, 2. 


3. Oc. Augustus, 
and Taurus. 


ie) 


4. Oc. Augustus, 

and Silanus. 

Olympiad 188. 

5. Oc. Augustus, 10, 
and Flaccus. 


9, 


6. Oc. Augustus, 11, 
and Piso. 


7. Oc. Augustus, 12, 
and Aruncius. 


8. Celsus and Tibe- 
rius. 


Olympiad 189. 
9. Lollius & Lepidus. 


10. Apuleius & Nerva. 
11. Saturninus and 
Lucretius. 


. Lentulus and Len- 
tulus. 


Olympiad 190. 
. Lentulus and Cor- 
nelius. 


4. Fornicius and Si- 
lanus. 


Augustan epoch 
according to the 
Egyptian Reckon- 
ing. Censor: De 
Die Natali,ch. 18. 


Augustan epoch 
according to the 
Latins. Censor: 
ut supra. 


Second Interpo- 
lation in Chroni- 
con Paschale. 





Third Interpola- 
| tion in Chronicon 
Paschale. 
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By Dion Cassius, 
about A.D. 229. 


By Cassiodorus, 
about A.p. 514. 


A Provincial Register 
reaching to the year 


By the Chronicon Paschale. 





OBSERVATIONS, 





29. L. Dom. nobarbus. 
P. Corn. Scipio. 


30. M. Drusus Libo. 
L. Calpurn. Piso. 


31. M. Licin. Crassus. 
Cn. Corn. Lentulus. 


32. Tib. Claud. Nero. 
P. Quint. Varus. 


33. M. V. Messala. 
Barbtuus. 
P. Sulp. Quirinius. 


34. P. Fabius Maximus. 
Q. #lius Tubero. 


35. Julius Antonius. 
Q. Fabius Africanus. 


36. Cl. Nero Drusus. 
P. Quint. Crispinus. 


37. C. Marcius. 
Censorinus. 
C. Asin. Gallus. 


38. Tib. Claudius, 2. 
Cn. Calpurn. Piso. 


39. D. Lelius Balbus. 
C. Antistius Veter. 


40. Augustus, 12. 
Lucius Sylla. 


41. C. Calvisius. 
Sabinus. 
L. Passienus Rufus. 


42. C. Corn. Lentulus. 
M. Val. Messala. 


43. Augustus, 13. 
M. Plautius Silvanus. 








L. Domitius. 
P. Scipio. 


M. Drusus. 
L. Piso. 


Cn. Lentulus. 
M. Crasso. 


Tib. Nero. 
P. Quintilius. 


M. Messala. 
Pub. Sulpicius. 


Paulus Fabius. 
Quintius Alius. 


Julius Antonius. 
Afr. Fabius. 


Drusus Nero. 
L. Quinitius. 


C. Asinius. 
C. Marcius. 
Tib. Nero. 


Cn. Piso. 


D. Leelius. 
C. Antistius. 


C. A. Cesar, 11. 
L. Sylla. 


C. Calvisius. 
L. Passienus. 


C. Lentulus. 
M. Messala. 


C. A. Ceasar, 12. 
M. Plautius. 


A.D. 629. 
15. Domitius and 
nobarbus. 


rr" 


. Libo and Piso. 
Olympiad 191. 
1 


2. Crassus and Len- 
tulus. 


2, 
3. Nero and Clarus. 


3. 
4. Messala and Cyri- 
nius. 


4. 
5. Rubellius 
Saturninus. 


and 


Olympiad 102. 


6. Maximus and 
Tubero. 
7. Africanus and 


Maximus, 2. 


8. Drusus and Cris- 


pinus. 
9. Censorinus and 
Gallus. 
Olympiad 103. 
110. Nero, 2, and 
Piso, 2. 


11. Balbus and Veter. 





12. Octavianus, 13, 
and Sylla. 


13. Sabinus & Rufinus. 


| Olympiad 194. 
| 14. Oc. Augustus, 14, 
and Silvanus. 





Fourth Interpo- 
lation in Chroni- 
con Paschale. 


Year of the 
Nativity, A.p. 1. 


Death of Herod. 

One Consulate 
omitted by the 
Chronicon Pas- 
chale. 
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] 
By the Chronicon Paschale. 
By Dion Cassius, By Cassiodorus, A Provincial Register 





about A.D. 229. about A.p. 514. reaching to the year OBSERVATIONS. 
A.D. 629. 
44. Coss. Corn. Lentulus. Cossus Lentulus. | 15. Lentulus & Piso. 
L. Calp. Piso. L. Piso. 
45. Caius Cesar. C. A. Cesar, 13. | 1. Publius Cesar and 
Augusti Filius. L. Paulus. Paulus. 
L. £mil. Paulus. 
46. P. Vinicius. P. Vinicius. 2. Judicius & Varius. 
P. Alfenus Varus. P. Alphenus. 
Olympiad 195. 
47. Lucius Alius. M. Servilius. 3. Lamia & Servilius. 
L. F. Lamia. L. Lamia. 
48. Sextus Emilius. Sextus lius. 4. Magnus & Valerius. 
Catus. C. Sentius. 2. 
C. Sentius Saturninus. (1.) 
(1.) 
49. L. Valerius Messala Cn. Cinna. 5. Lepidus and Arrun- | Thenumbers 48, 
Valesus. L. Valerius. cius. 49, and 50, are 
Cn. Corn. C. Magnus. (2.) (3.) evidently _trans- 
(2.) posed. The cor- 
respondent num- 
bers are put be- 
low the names. 
50. M. mil. Lepidus. M. Lepidus. 6. Tib. Cesar and 
L. Arruncius. L. Arruncius. Capito. 
(3.) (3.) (1.) 





Olympiad 196. 








51. A. Licin. Nerva. Q. Ceecilius. | 7. Cretius & Nerva. 
Silianus. A. Licinius. 
; Q. Ceecilius Metellus | 
Cretius. 
2. 

52. M. Furius Camillus. M. Furius. 8. Camillus and Quin- 
Sextus Nonius. Sext. Nonius. tilianus. 
Quintilianus. 

3. 

53. Q. Salpicius Qn. Sulpicius. 9. Camerinus and 

Camerinus. C. Poppeeus. Sabinus. 


C. Popceus Sabinus. 
4. 
54. Pub. Corn. Dolabella. P. Dolabella. 10. Dolabella and Si- 




















C. Junius Silanus. C. Silanus. lanus. 
Olympiad 197. 
55. M. Emilius Lepidus. M. Lepidus. 11. Lepidus & Taurus. | Last adoption of 
T. Statilius Taurus. T. Statilius. Tiberius, after the 
month of Sep- 
tember. 
56. Germanicus Cesar. German. Cesar. | 12. Tiber. Cesar, 2, 
F. Cesar. C. Fonteius. and Scipio. 
C. Fonteius Capito. 
v2 
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By Dion Cassius, 


By Cassiodorus, 


A Provincial Register 


By the Chronicon Paschale. 





about A.D, 229. about A.p. 514. reaching to the year OBSERVATIONS, 
A.D. 629. 
57. L. Munatius Plaucus. L. Plaucus. 13. Flaccus and Si- 
C. Selius Ceesina. C. Silius. lanus. 


58. 


59. 


60. 


61. 


62. 


63. 


64. 


66. 


67. 


68. 


69. 





Sex. Pompeius. 
Sex. Apuleius. 


Drusus Cees. Tib. fil. 
C. Norbanus Flaccus. 


F. Statilius Sisenna 
Taurus. 
L. Scribonius Libo. 


C. Cecilius Rufus. 
L. Pomponius Flaccus. 


Tiber. Ces. Augustus, 
fil. 3. 


German. Ceesar Tib., 
fil. 2. 


M. Jun. Silanus. 
C. Norbanus Balbus. 


M. Valer. Messala. 
M. Aurel. Cotta. 


. Tib. Cas. Augusti, 
fil. 4 


Drusus Julius Tiber. 
D. Haterius Agrippa. 
C. Sulpic. Galba. 


C. Asinius Pollio. 
C. Antistius Veter. 


S. Cornelius Cethegus. 


L. Visellius Varro. 


M. Asinius Agrippa. 


Cossus Corn. Lentulus. 





Sex. Pompeius. 
Sex. Apuleius. 


Drusus Cesar. 
C. Norbanus. 


Sisenna Statilius. 


L. Scribonius. 
L. Pomponius. 
C. Cecilius, 
Tiberius Ceesar. 
German. Cesar. 
M. Silanus. 

C. Norbanus. 


M. Valerius. 
M. Aurelius. 


Tiberius Cesar. 
Drusus Cesar. 
D. Haterius. 
C. Sulpicius. 


C. Asinius. 
C. Antistius. 


Ser. Cornelius. 
L. Visellius. 


M. Asinius. 
Cos. Cornelius. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


14. Sextus & Sextus. 


Olympiad 198. 
15. Pompeius Magnus 
and Apuleius. 


1. Brutus& Flaccus. 2. 
2. Taurus and Libo. 


3. Crassus and Rufus. 


Olympiad 199. 
4. Tiberius Cesar, 3. 


Rufus, 2. 


. Silanus & Balbus. 


ou 


6. Messala & Gratus. 


7. Tiberius Cesar, 4, 
and Drusus. 


Olympiad 200. 
8. Agrippa & Galba. 


$. 
9. Pollio and Veter. 


11. Agrippa and Len- 
tulus. 





3. 
10. Cethegus & Varus. 


Death of Augus- 
tus, A.u.c. 766, 
Aug. 19th. 


Interpolated con- 
sulate in Chroni- 
con Paschale. 


Fifteenth year of 
Tiberius from his 
last adoption, the 
last three months 
of the year. 
| John Baptist’s 
| ministry begins. 
) 
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By Dion Cassius, 
about A.D. 229. 


By Cassiodorus, 
about a.p. 514. 


By the Chronicon Paschale.| 
A Provincial Register 
reaching to the year 


OBSERVATIONS. 





71. M. Licinius Crassus. 
L. Calpurn. Piso. 


72. Ap. Junius Silanus. 
P. Silius Nerva. 


73. L. Rubellius. 
Geminus. 
C. Fusius. 
Geminus. 


74. M. V. Quartinus. 
L. C. Longinus. 


75. Tib. Cesar, 5. 
L. £lius Sejanus. 


76. C. D. Anobarbus. 
F. C. Scribonianus. 


77. S. Sulp. Galba. 
L. Corn. Sulla. 


78. L. Vitellius. 
P. F. Persicus. 


79. C. C. Gallus. 
M. S. Nonianus. 


80. Sex. Pampinius. 
Q. Plautius. 
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— 


. C. A. Proculus. 
C. P. Nigrinus. 


82. M. A. Julianus. 
P. N. Asprenate. 





L. Piso. 
M. Crassus. 


Ap. Silanus. 
P. Silius. 





| C. Rubellius. 
| C. Fusius. 
| 





2. 
13. Crassus and Piso. 
14. Silanus and Nerva. 


15. Geminus and Ge- 
minus. 





A.D. 629. 
Olympiad 201. 
70. Cn. Lentulus. C. Calvisius. 12. Getulicus and Fifteenth year of 
Geetulicus. Cn. Geetulicus. Sabinus. Tiberius during 
C. Calvisius. the first nine 
Sabinus. months. 


Our Lord’s mi- 
nistry in Judea. 


Ministry in Ga- 
lilee and Perza. 


Ministry in Eph- 
raim, and death 
of our Lord. 


: Death of Tiberius in this Consulate, a.v.c. 789=March 16th. 





Hitcham Rectory, 
15th Oct., 1855. 
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GLORIFIED HUMANITY. 


Wuen Christ had died, and had left the upper world for the 
purpose of meeting more closely the king of terrors, it became 
necessary that we should receive some assurance that he pre- 
vailed in his encounter with the last, and most fearful, evil that 
man has to endure, in the present dispensation of things. 

We gain courage in our contest with all lesser afflictions, 
by knowing that our great precursor has already succeeded in 
the same struggle. When, therefore, we contemplate the ter- 
rible lot that awaits us all,—of yielding up our bodies to rotten- 
ness and dissolution,—we earnestly crave some information 
whether we have any power to emerge safe from the valley and 
shadow of death. And no more satisfactory answer can be 
given, than the one which tells us that he, who laid down his 
life for our sakes, could not be holden by the grave. For he 
burst the bonds of death, and signalized his triumph over the 
kingdom of darkness, by promising to those who are his, a like 
ability to descend into the unseen region of death, and escape 
from the hands of him who had the power of death. 

And when he re-appeared, after his victory, it was no longer 
in that poor and lowly form which had been an offence, not only 
to his enemies, but in part at least to his disciples also. His 
humanity now was glorified. A great part of the veil which had 
concealed hitherto the divine nature of Christ was removed ; 
and he visited his followers as a man, from whom all the dis- 
grace and degradation consequent on Adam’s transgression was 
cleared away. In his previous intercourse with men, he was 
seen as one clothed not only with humanity, but with that 
obscure and humble form of it which we must also wear until 
we pass through the great and final change. The original dis- 
pute between him and his adversaries had been, whether he 
should put on the glorious appearance at once, or wait until the 
proper time should arrive for displaying the full majesty of his 
presence. It was necessary, in the divine economy, that that 
majesty should be concealed from all, except those whose hearts 
were already softening under the influence of God’s dealings 
with them. Hence, during the whole period of his ministry, 
when he was laying the foundation of his Church, and calling 
forth from the world those that were to prepare men for his 
future kingdom, he was seen in fashion as a man, except occa- 
sionally, as when he walked over the troubled waters of Galilee, 
with an unearthly halo spread around him, or when his form 
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was transfigured, and the fashion of his face was changed, as he 
stood, in dazzling light, on the mount, between Moses and Elias. 
These glorious appearances were confined to his friends. The 
scribes and pharisees, together with the crowd of priests and 
rulers and soldiers, knew of him only as a Galilean peasant, 
sometimes rising into the character of a bold prophet. 

And when the necessity for his humble and offending form 
had passed away, and he stepped from the tomb as one who was 
leading captivity captive, those his enemies saw him not at all. 
He came only to his disciples; and he came to them as the 
glorious being, who could not dwell constantly with creatures of 
mortal mould and sinful hearts; but visited them from time to 
time, as angels had formerly visited the holy men of old. He 
passed to and fro in a mysterious manner ; no one saw him come, 
no one knew how he went: for he had gained what Adam had 
lost, the perfect and normal type of humanity; which we shall 
hereafter gain, if we be among the glorified saints. 

It is evident from the narrative, that in all the cases, when 
the glorified humanity was seen, there had occurred precisely 
the same kind of transformation which, we are expressly told, 
took place when he was transfigured on the mount. When he 
walked on the waters, the disciples did not at first recognize 
him, but they were troubled, and cried out for fear, supposing 
it had been a spirit. And, after his resurrection, even his best 
and dearest friends did not immediately know him; and always 
regarded him with a feeling of the grand and superhuman. The 
effect produced was not, indeed, properly speaking, an alteration 
so that none of his previous lineaments could be traced, but an 
improvement, so that a vague recollection was induced. Perhaps 
we cannot obtain a better idea of this effect, than by imagining 
it to have been similar to the result, when a man recovers from 
sickness to sound health. If we had never known such an one, 
but when he was pale and prostrated by disease, and had even 
passed a considerable time with him, and were afterwards to 
meet him, robust and ruddy, away from the accompaniments of 
illness, we should scarcely at first be certain of his identity ; 
while nevertheless there might be the dim consciousness, indi- 
cating that the form was not altogether strange; until, by and 
bye, the tones or the gestures would recall the whole man to 
our memories; and complete recognition would flash across us. 
So was it with Christ’s appearances to his disciples. At first, 
their hearts only burned within them, or they were affrighted 
by his unearthly movements. It was dy degrees, that they came 
to know how truly it was the Lord. 

And, furthermore, it was but natural that those who had 
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been most with him in his humility, should have the least diffi- 
culty in recognizing him in the glorified state. Mary Magdalene 
and Peter were much sooner able to recollect Jesus than were 
Cleopas, and some of the brethren on the Galilean mountain. 

No one of earth saw Christ revive, and escape the bonds of 
death. The guard at the tomb witnessed the descent of the 
angels, and the opening of the grave; but they swooned at the 
terrific sight; and they did not see what no mortal eye beheld, 
least of all the eyes of enemies. We are not even informed of 
the circumstances of the actual resurrection ; for the evangelists 
relate only what had been witnessed by themselves, or their ac- 
quaintances. They dared not mention a word of what none 
could bear testimony to. We know that he rose at some time 
between the midnight of Saturday, and the dawn of Sunday ; 
but the first information of the event was conveyed by the faith- 
ful women, who were early at the burying-place, to render the 
last sad offices of friendship to one whom they had loved so well 
while alive. 

The stone, which had blocked up the entrance to the chamber 
of death, was removed. The body, which they came to embalm, 
and to inter with greater decency than the hasty proceedings of 
Friday had permitted, was gone; and they fled with mingled 
feelings of sorrow, of terror, yet of a half-awakened joy, to 
bring the disciples word of what had taken place. These came, 
and satisfied themselves of the truth of what they had been told ; 
and departed, wondering what would next occur. 

But Mary Magdalene lingered behind, and was blessed with 
the first vision of the risen Christ; though, even with her per- 
fect knowledge of him, having ministered to his wants, she did 
not immediately recognize him, as he stood before her. But 
when he spoke, the well-remembered voice (which always changes 
less than the features), brought him to her recollection, and she 
admitted the glad impression that it was the Lord. 

The eleven also, to whom he soon appeared, were struck with 
awe at the majestic form which came upon them in so myste- 
rious a manner; but they easily knew him. Whereas the two 
disciples, who were journeying to Emmaus, were some time in 
his company, thinking him a stranger; although their hearts 
burned within them. Which is to be accounted for, by the sup- 
renga of their not having been so familiarly acquainted with 
iim. 

A similar circumstance is discernible, in the appearance he 
made to above five hundred brethren at once in Galilee (Matt. 
xxvili. 16, and 1 Cor. xv. 6), where, it is said, some doubted, i. e., 
not disbelieved, but were in hesitation whether it were he or 
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not, until he drew near and spoke to them. These must have 
been only beginning their discipleship. 

Many other times did Jesus shew himself to the eleven, for 
the purpose of instructing them in the path they were to follow, 
when he should be parted from them. But we are not informed 
exactly how often they conversed with him, before he ascended 
into heaven. We only know that he communicated with them 
sufficiently to instruct them in the course they were to follow, 
after his absence; and at last, ten days before Pentecost, he led 
them to the summit of Mount Olivet, just outside the eastern 
part of the holy city. There he laid an injunction on them to 
remain passive in Jerusalem, until some sign from heaven should 
give them authority to commence their preaching; and then his 
body rose up from among them, and was carried away into 
heaven, out of their sight; to remain, as the angel told the 
disciples, until the time should arrive for his final return, and 
until he‘should sit on his throne, judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel. 

And yet, although the ascension—that is, the actual removal 
of Christ’s bodily presence from his Church—occupies no pro- 
minent place in the sacred history, it is clear from the narrative, 
that occasionally he shewed himself to his followers after that 
event. The martyr Stephen saw him, at the moment before his 
death. St. Paul was favoured, more than once, with visions of 
the risen Lord. Indeed, he grounded his claims to apostleship 
upon the fact of his having been so favoured. And his language 
would seem to imply that there were others similarly circum- 
stanced with himself. It is certain that if there were new 
apostles (see Acts xiv. 14; Rom. xvi. 7; 1 Cor. xv. 7: 2 Cor. 
viii. 23; Phil. ii. 25; 1 Thes. ii. 6; Rev. ii. 2) consecrated 
after the ascension, they must have owed their office (according 
to St Paul’s definition) to the privilege of having seen the Lord 
Jesus Christ in his glorified humanity. And—to mention but 
one more instance—St. John received, in the isle of Patmos, a 
vision, that is especially called the Revelation of Jesus Christ ; 
wherein it is clear that the apostle witnessed the visible presence 
of the mediator. 

Hence, all that we can infer from the ascension is that Christ 
was no longer to be visibly present with men, as he had been 
during the period of his humility. While men remain as they 
are they cannot communicate, mouth to mouth, with the glorious 
being who is united with the divine nature into one person. 
For it is a truth often repeated, and constantly urged, in the 
Scriptures, that no man still entangled with the sins and in- 
firmities of Adam’s race, can see the Lord. The Seer of old 
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was indeed gifted with the power of sometimes having a part of 
the veil uncovered which concealed the divine glory. Moses and 
Isaiah were witnesses of this glory in part; the three disciples 
at the transfiguration were also eyewitnesses of his majesty. 
The brethren, after the resurrection, shared partly in this privi- 
lege. The apostles were distinguished from all the other disci- 
ples, by having seen the Lord. But no man of mortal clay 
could rest with him, as Peter wished to do, on the mount when 
he would have set up at once the three tabernacles for their 
united residence. No man, said Jehovah to Moses, may see 
my full glory—my face—and live. He must pass into the con- 
dition of glorified humanity himself, before he could behold the 
awful majesty of Jehovah. Hence, when Moses and Elias were 
conversing with Jehovah at the transfiguration, it is expressly 
said that they also were in glory. A change must come over 
every man living, before he can meet his Lord, and share in 
some visible communion with him. 

Hence, we are told in the sermon on the mount, that the 
pure in heart are blessed,—those who have cast away the imper- 
fections and sins of the flesh—for they shall see God. And the 
author of the epistle to the Hebrews echoes that truth, when he 
urges us to follow holiness, without which no man shall see the 
Lord. St. John also, in his first epistle, exhorts to purification, 
for this alone will fulfil the hope of seeing the Lord as he is; 
that is, no longer in the humble form, but in the complete 
glory of his majesty (1 John iii. 2). 

The last named quotation, when carefully read, opens up to 
us a great truth, found scattered all over the Bible—viz., that 
we also shall obtain a glorified humanity. For St. John, while 
acknowledging that it doth not yet appear what we shall be, 
yet, knowing that we are to see him as he is, is certain that we 
must be like him in that higher appearance; for, if not, we 
should not be able to witness his majesty. We cannot doubt, 
therefore, that our corporeal existence, when we shall rise from 
the grave, will be improved and glorified in the same kind of 
way as our Master’s was, when he had passed through the same 
cruel road,—that is to say, we shall be like him if we see him 
as he is. And this shall we do, if now, being the sons of God, 
we be careful to purify ourselves as he is pure. 

St. Paul teaches, in still more express language, in the 
eighth chapter of the epistle to the Romans, this same hope of 
the future glorification of those who are the sons of God, because 
they are led by the Spirit of God. He tells us that we are to 
be glorified together with Christ; and that the creature shall be 
delivered from the bondage of corruption, into the glorious 
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liberty of the children of God. And in still more glowing lan- 
guage he describes, in the fifteenth chapter of the first epistle 
to the Corinthians, the need of the change from corruptible to 
incorruptible, before we can gain by the resurrection from the 
dead. St. Peter also, at the beginning of his first epistle, 
grounds his exhortations upon the promise that we shall be 
partakers of the divine nature, if we escape the corruption that 
is in the world through lust. We shall be so conformed to 
Christ in his glorified state, that the apostle even speaks of our 
partaking of the divine nature. 

But such a promise is only recorded for those who are puri- 
fied by the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, which his death and 
merits have procured for us; we must secure that presence of 
God in the heart, to lead us eventually into truth, if we do not 
wilfully abandon the way of truth. We have that priceless 
operation of the Holy Ghost upon our affections, which appro- 
priates to us the blessings of the atonement. And we have, 
besides, Christ in heaven, occupied in watching over and inter- 
ceding for his flock on earth. Whenever our wills are directly 
acted on by the Holy Ghost, then, inasmuch as he, our Lord, is 
also God, we become spiritually united to him; and, by means 
of the bond of union between us, can address our prayers to 
him which we dared not utter, and which he could not hear, 
unless he were God as well as man. 

While, then, we tabernacle in these fleshly bodies, we have 
a task before us,—to become pure and perfect. Our wills are 
not now in a state of absolute dependence upon God, as Christ’s 
human will was. The holiest of us do not preserve, at all times, 
that sensible communion with God, which is experienced in 
moments of fervid prayer. And the best of us are distinguished 
from Jesus in that he never lost this union. 

And herein, also, consists the difference between our condi- 
tion now, and what it will be in the next life. At present we 
form a part of a vicious system, originating many of the evils 
in existence ; and suffering many from our own faults, and from 
those of others. The Christian revelation completes the moral 
government of God, by drawing us closer and closer to him ; 
making us, in the Scripture phrase, grow in grace; which growth 
implies and includes the daily dying unto sin. For as sin means 
separation from God, so death unto sin means communion with 
him. And, when the discipline is over, in God’s own time, we 
shall depart from this abode of mingled good and evil, made 
capable of intimate junction with the first cause, and with no 
internal temptations pressing upon us. And when sin shall have 
ceased, death, the wages of sin, shall be everlastingly destroyed. 
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We shall live for ever sinless and happy, with the Holy Ghost 
constantly in our hearts; with no need, either of an effort from 
ourselves, or of any merely objective means of influence. This 
state was promised to the disciples when Christ declared that 
God’s blessings would come in that day, independently of his 
intercession (John xvi. 26, 27). 

We shall then, likewise, as we have said, have acquired the 

ower of seeing God ; not God the Father, who is ever invisible 
(John i. 18), but God the Son, that Person of the Trinity who 
manifests himself outwardly to created intelligences through the 
medium of the senses. We shall know God as Christ; not in 
the poor form of the Galilean peasant, but with an aspect at 
least as glorious as that which was shewn at the transfiguration 
to the three; or, after the resurrection, to all the disciples. 
Nay, we may well believe that they did not behold the full 
splendor of divinity in Christ’s appearance ; for they were only 
partially purified ; and in all probability none but the perfectly 
pure in heart shall have an unclouded vision of God. When, 
hereafter, we shall have lost every vestige of impurity, we shall 
see the glory of God in his face; such that no man of clay could 
look upon and live (Exod. xxxiii. 20).* 

We cannot imagine any lack or hindrance whatever in our 
spiritual bodies, or any alloy in our happiness; when the two 
means of discerning God—as subject and as object—as the moral 
upholder and the authoritative director—as the Holy Ghost and 
the Son—shall be unimpaired and eternal. All the difficulties 
with which we now have so painfully to struggle will then have 
ceased for ever; and, in St. Paul’s significant language, we shall 
know even as we are known. 

We have no words that may convey anything like an ade- 
quate idea of our happiness then; eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, nor heart conceived, the things which God hath prepared 
for them that love him. But chiefly, let us be persuaded, we 
shall be happy in the utter absence of self-reliance or pride. 
We shall not have to walk alone; we shall rest upon the arm 
and lean upon the bosom of our dear Master, and live in his 
presence throughout the successive ages of eternity. 

And let us not forget that there is but one way for any of us 
to attain to that vision and that sinless glory. First, to cast 
away the deceitful sense of our own self-originated righteous- 





@ The remarkable circumstance of the apostles seeing the risen Christ as a super- 
human being; while Cleopas and his companion thought him only a man ; is at once 
explicable by our knowledge that the eleven were more advanced disciples than were 
those two, and therefore able to see more of divinity. 
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ness. Specious as virtue of that kind may be, it can only end 
in misery; for it does not come from God, the author of all 
good. Our own efforts may only be to love and cling to Christ, 
for then we become changed and renewed; at last, sin is ex- 
pelled from us; our hearts hold and feel God’s spirit, and we 
rise into such natures as Christ himself wore, without spot or 
stain. Washed in his blood, we are whiter than snow, though 
we had been originally crimson. 

But, on the other hand, we find in the narrative that none 
of Christ’s enemies ever looked upon his glory. They were 
refused the brighter manifestation, because they had not studied 
and prized the lesser. They had not been rendered capable, by 
the discipline which Christ’s friends had undergone, of being 
spiritually improved. 

In his humility, our Lord was nothing more, externally, to 
Peter and to John, than he was to Pilate or to Caiaphas. But 
the infidel worldling and bigot remained infidel, for God’s deal- 
ings with them had not softened their stony hearts. And if 
they had no power of seeing such glory, as the risen Christ 
shewed to his faithful, though yet unfinished, disciples—whence 
can they acquire the ability to gaze upon the transcendent and 
dazzling splendour which is reserved for the disciples when they 
shall be perfected ? 

These enemies are the ungodly, those whose inner souls are 
disjoined from God, who possess no real essential goodness ; who 
are either isolated from the rest of the creation, or only bound 
with those whose master is the Evil One. And what is their 
end? What hope have they who scorn the effort of Omnipo- 
tence to save them? The fearful warning in the Scriptures, of a 
never-dying worm—of an unquenchable fire—of the wailing and 
the gnashing of teeth, are but glimpses of the unseen terrors 
of a future world, as incapable of expression, as are the unutter- 
able joys of Christ’s presence. 

It is indeed true that the Gospel does no more than allude 
to the lot of the godless. For it was not the design of the Gospel 
to preach of anger, but of mercy. It is a message of love to 
those who embrace it; it is a mere nullity to those who reject 
it. And then, if this boundless, unconditional mercy produce 
no effect, let men say where is placed their idea of hope. What 
but the most unmitigated misery can happen to those who, gra- 
dually losing God in this life, end by utter abandonment in the 
next ? 

We are not permitted to describe the unhappiness of those 
who are separated from God, for it is not described in the Scrip- 
tures, otherwise than by such images as can best represent 
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excessive misery to the human mind. The darkness, the fire, 
the worm, the gnashing of teeth—if not literal, are but faint 
shadows of what no earthly tongue dare pronounce. And how- 
ever we are disposed to interpret such images, let us be sure of 
this—that those who are entirely disjoined from God can expe- 
rience no portion of happiness whatever. Their wretchedness 
can be alleviated by no drop of comfort, for that would imply a 
still lingering connexion with God. They will be different alto- 
gether from what wicked men are in this life. For here no one 
is removed altogether from the influence of God, and therefore 
unmitigated misery is not the lot of any. But hereafter, every- 
thing they see or come near will be godless, and it is a matter of 
necessity therefore that they can see or come near nothing re- 
taining a spark of good. 

Christ shall appear, even to these, but not in the form of a 
glorified Lord and kind friend ; but as the angel appeared to the 
Roman guard at the sepulchre—to terrify and prostrate. He 
will be the angry judge of those who do not see him as one whose 
features and whose tones return to the recollection—who does 
not come as one whom we have loved so well. 

And as, with the blessed, the chief cause of their happiness 
will be the removal of all those hindrances and vexations which 
oppress them here, the ability to see as loving kindness, what, 
in our ignorance, we mistake for sorrows and adversities—so 
with the children of perdition, the veil which obscured their 
vision now, will then be withdrawn; and what they imagine to 
be honourable virtues, shall stand forth as ugly vices. The 
self-confident who originates his own righteousness and believes 
God’s spirit to be needless for him, shall then discover that he 
was deluded in his belief, and shall then see that anything what- 
ever (though it be called righteousness,) which does not flow 
from God, is miserable and unholy. 

W. 4H. J, 
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EWALD’S HISTORY OF CHRIST 


Tue student who goes back to the literature of the Reformation, 
and is qualified to feel himself at home in any one part of the 
religious world of that period, would find himself almost equally 
so in any other part. He would meet, of course, with important 
differences of sentiment, and even antagonistic difference of prin- 
ciple, but he would find so much that was common, even to the 
most opposite parties, that he would have no difficulty in per- 
ceiving what a man of those times meant to say, and of deciding, 
according to the canon which he himself had adopted, that he 
was clearly right or clearly wrong; and if it were with the pro- 
testants of that period that he was conversing, he would find 
only a comparatively slight variation in the principles according 
to which they thought and wrote. This was perhaps owing, in 
part, to the circumstance that the learned of those times com- 
monly wrote in the same language, and in a language which, 
even when it was living, could not germinate as the Greek had 
done, and could not so develop itself as to correspond with the 
developments of human thought. Cicero himself had been 
obliged to import a multitude of terms which could not be grown 
in his own language, in order to express the Greek philosophy, 
and the language he used was still too defective to allow him to 
do anything more than to exhibit, with some degree of approxi- 
mation, what had been already expressed by a more powerful 
instrument. 

Besides which, the theological writers of those times did not 
think themselves at liberty to depart from a certain type of ideas 
which already existed in one of the simplest of languages, and in 
a form of the Greek which was scarcely less simple, and hence 
the religious dialect was everywhere about the same. 

It is very possible that an exactly opposite effect has been 
partly produced by the peculiar character of the German lan- 
guage, by which it is able to grow in almost any form and direc- 
tion which an individual mind may require. Instead of having 
more ideas than they have language to express, we are by no 
means sure that our Teutonic neighbours have not more words 
than there are, or can be in nature, distinct and intelligible ideas 





@ Geschichte Christus’ und Seiner Zeit. Von Heinrich Ewald. Gdttingen, in der 
Dieterischen Buchhandlung. 

The History of Christ and His Time. By Henry Ewald. Gdttingen, Deiterisch. 
1855. 
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to correspond with them, and that their language has not some- 
times the effect ascribed to rhyme in verses— 


“For rhyme the rudder is of verses, 
Which this or that way turns their courses.” 


We know that even in our own language speakers, yes, and 
writers too, can multiply words without knowledge, a phenome- 
non which is in fact by no means uncommon as a humble imita- 
tion of what is still more rife abroad. This circumstance per- 
haps, combined with the abandonment of that theological religio 
by which our forefathers felt themselves bound to remain within 
a certain range of thought, has made the theological literature 
of the day, and especially of the continent, an absolutely different 
region from what it was in the 16th and 17th centuries ; and the 
man who may still be at home in the literature of those times, 
would be obliged to look considerably about him, to discover 
his whereabouts at present. We may have been disposed to fret 
a little at this, and inclined to quarrel, perhaps not unjustly, 
with the fashions of the time—but, though we are far from in- 
tending to follow the devices of a perverse generation, we feel 
inclined, at least just now, to find how much of old-fashioned 
truth may be concealed in the grotesque forms which we see 
around us and welcome as many old friends as we can in their 
modern dress. 

With regard to Professor Ewald, we by no means intend to 
say that he is in the extreme of the fashion, though he is not an 
ancient. We can in general well understand what he means to 
say. He is in fact an independent thinker and a clear and 
nervous writer. We believe too that he is deeply impressed 
with the truth and the value of the views he advocates. But he 
is still decidedly German in his religious philosophy, and valu- 
able as many of his conclusions are, they derive none of their 
soundness from the basis on which he has founded them. The 
present work is in fact the fifth volume of a series, entitled, The 
History of the People of Israel, but it contains a distinct subject 
and is, as the author himself assures us, complete in itself. The 
subjects subsidiary to the great theme to which the series is 
devoted, have been discussed by him in various separate treatises 
as well as in the periodical which he so ably conducts, The Jahr- 
biicher der Biblischen Wissenschaft, and these volumes, but espe- 
cially the one before us, contain the result of a long and, we 
may say, a devout study of the history of revelation in reference 
to its ultimate object, the glory of which is shewn by our author 
to culminate in the appearance of the Messiah. In dwelling 
thus on a history in the facts of which the author has great con- 
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fidence, and the developments of which are so much beyond those 
of the common course of history, the author has been inspired 
by his subject and increasingly so in approaching the great con- 
clusion. And although his mode of philosophizing is utterly 
different from what we believe to be true, and exhibits its weak- 
ness especially where the subjects of which he treats are of the 
most sublime importance, we have endeavoured, for the time, to 
place ourselves on his own point of view, and in doing so have 
been deeply interested. Instead of controverting what we believe 
to be the errors of the author, we think it will be more to the 
benefit of our readers to exhibit as far as our space will allow, 
and as faithfully as is consistent with great condensation, a por- 
tion of the course of thought which the author pursues in tracing 
the sequences of this great history. 

In speaking of the antagonism of the immediate government 
of Rome with the modern population of ancient Israel, in this 
concluding part of their history, his picture of the state of things 
may be sketched as follows :— 

At the time when the direct government of Rome was sub- 
stituted for the arbitrary rule of the Herods, the country was 
populous, and, as far as position and wealth were concerned, 
respectable. The Jews preferred the security to their possessions 
which was afforded by a strong government; and their hopes of 
a national prince, in accordance with their religion, were either 
given up, or referred to an indefinite future. Yet, in this way, 
two nationalities were brought into contact essentially and ex- 
tremely different. They both claimed universal dominion; and 
though the principle on which they claimed it differed, they 
both sought it with a determination unknown before. The 
Romans had once been grossly superstitious; they now had 
admitted all the gods of the nations to community with their 
own, merely to avoid the appearance of having hostile gods to 
contend with, but they had no serious thoughts about such 
matters, and no fear of God. On the part of the Hebrews, 
the claim to the world’s dominion was founded on the conviction 
of being chosen of the true God to a higher calling among the 
nations than they had yet attained, and this conviction, though 
its object was obscured for the present, might at any time give 
rise, as it had often done before, to the most determined action. 
The Israelites had never ceased to cherish aspirations after a 
state of things in which their religion should attain its fulfil- 
ment. The various forms in which their government had been 
carried on had indeed failed, as yet, to bring this consumma- 
tion about; but the continually growing hopes of Messianic 
times led them confidently to expect some new development to 
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which their present circumstances especially pointed ; their con- 
dition at present might be compared to what it had been in 
Egypt, with this difference, that there the power of heathenism 
was not developed, and their own religion was in its infancy, 
whereas now the Roman power exhibited the most developed form 
of heathenism, while their own religion had passed through nearly 
all its forms of development, and was awaiting its perfection. 

Hence, the Israelites under the Romans presented the con- 
trast of a people whose hopes depended on principles deeply 
seated in the soul, with one whose power was absolutely heartless 
and material. There were, indeed, at this time, but few in 
Israel who dwelt upon their religious future, as compared with 
those who accepted the Roman power as favourable to their 
worldly interests; yet the effects of this collision soon mani- 
fested themselves. Various strivings soon took place, of a reli- 
gious kind, on the part of men who cared little for quiet 
pleasures in comparison with the higher objects which they 
thought it their duty to pursue. The heavy taxation to which 
they now became subjected, and which taught them sensibly 
that their nation, which ought only to belong to God, had come 
into the actual possession of a heathen power, excited their 
most determined opposition. Judas of Galilee, hence called the 
Gaulonite, together with Sadduc a Pharisee, became the leaders 
of a school which Josephus calls the fourth philosophy. These 
taught that God alone was their Master, and that to mention 
any man on earth as Lord was a guilty thing. They were not 
deterred by the enormous difficulties in their way ; self-sacrifice 
was regarded by them as a merit, and they did not scruple to 
employ the powers of a secret tribunal on their nearest friends 
who thwarted them. These zealots may be compared to the 
leaders of ecclesiastical and political revolution, who laughed at 
suffering and despised death ; and they were rendered desperate 
by the thought that the true religion must now prevail or be 
extinguished for ever. 

Assuredly a deeper regard for the ultimate destiny, for the 
honour, and partly for the duty of Israel, influenced Judas and 
his party, than those Jews and Samaritans who were disposed 
to temporize with the Romans; the defects of his school were 
partly those of the hierarchy itself, but chiefly that they had 
not sought, or certainly had not found, that better principle, 
which a true acquaintance with their own religion might have 
afforded them. Josephus as a Pharisce was not qualified to give 
a candid judgment as to the efforts of this party, though he is 
right in saying that it called forth all those passions which im- 
pelled the people to their own destruction. 
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Though this party was put down, it was not till they had 
raised a feeling which could not be extinguished, and which 
frequently manifested itself under Pontius Pilate. In fact the 
spirit of the Gaulonites was the breath of life of the whole 
history of Israel, and if the true fulfilment of that history had 
not now appeared, the entire destruction of the people in this 
last collision with the Romans would have annihilated the aspi- 
rations of 2000 years. 

We merely remark on this estimate of Judas and his party, 
that the author has small evidence for making it so respectable ; 
but Ewald’s system required that he should make it in some 
degree worthy of being the germ of the great development 
which was soon to appear. 

There were three conditions, the fulfilment of which was 
previously necessary to the coming of the desired fulfilment. 
The first, that an entirely new power should appear in history ; 
the second, that that power should appear in an individual who 
was himself qualified to exhibit the true religion in its perfec- 
tion; the ‘Aird, though the first in point of time, that the 
minds of the whole people should be directed to the coming ful- 
filment, and should earnestly prepare for its reception. 

With regard to the first. It had been shewn, in Vol. II., 
that Jehovaism contained in it the indestructable germ of the 
true religion, which would necessarily bring about its own fulfil- 
ment as soon as it came into vital action ; that its principles are 
adapted to the whole world; that it had been associated with a 
single people, only that in this people its power might be so 
established as to secure the object of its mission to the world. 
But that it had contracted imperfections and errors in connexion 
with this people, which yet, in due time, it would throw off. 

The Theocracy, é.e., the true religion existing and working 
in a single church, attained its greatest strength, historically, 
when associated with kingly power; but at that time a defect 
which appeared in it at first was allowed to gain strength, ac- 
cording to which outward force was appealed to, instead of 
that most pure and exalted love by which alone it can attain 
perfection. 

The true religion, or the kingdom of God, as far as they are 
the same, certainly maintains itself now in the overthrow of 
the once sacred house of Israel. But though its victory over 
heathenism is for ever secured, its energies are not yet suffi- 
ciently concentrated, its own treasures not enough valued, nor 
its defects removed, to enable it to attain to its own perfection. 
While it is now, at length, apprehending its ancient truths with 
decision, and going back more and more deeply into its own 
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sacred antiquity, it allows its theocracy to become a hierarchy, 
losing itself in the prestige of this, and is in danger of over- 
estimating its own sacred customs, sentiments and writings, and 
of ossifying in its own ancient truth. The true religion, from 
its commencement on earth, had always been striving to rise 
above itself, inasmuch as it never had been perfect. All the 
complaints which we mect with about the defective developments 
of Israel’s institutions, becoming as they did more and more 
urgent, and the views the prophets gave of new and better 
formations, were all endeavours after perfection. During the 
course of 1500 years, indeed, endeavours, especially on the part 
of the prophets, to introduce reforms were never wanting, but 
these had never yet availed towards removing the most serious 
defects which existed historically. And the last of the prophets, 
perceiving that the present development must pass away, indi- 
cated, more clearly than had been done before, the new form in 
which the fulfilment must come; but perceiving that powers 
adequate to it were not yet present, referred it to a distant 
period. 

The last form under which the theocracy appeared, viz., the 
hierarchy, being now no longer sustained by the prophets, more 
and more disfigured and overshadowed it, without, however, 
having extinguished its aspirations after perfection. The founda- 
tions of these hopes were, undoubtedly, too firmly and percep- 
tibly laid in the sacred writings for any doubt to be entertained, 
by those who studied them, as to the future of Israel; but these 
hopes became variously regarded, by some rejected, and by 
others mixed up with false notions of their own. How little 
Josephus made of them appears in his whole history; and the 
notions of Philo were equally dark. But nothing prejudiced 
these hopes more than the hierarchy itself. By taking a one- 
sided view of the past, and fixing on what once was really 
sacred, or was supposed to be, as the highest possible form of 
the religious life, they desired to fix this unchangeably on the 
world; neglecting the true necessities of the present, and the 
demands of the future, or adopting the most degraded form of 
expectation for what was to come. It was now seen that the 
hierarchy had done nothing towards the desired perfection, and 
supposing this the only form under which the Church could 
exist, men concluded that it had not yet been perfectly carried 
out, and it must regain the form which it had under Moses, in 
order to regain its efficiency and the divine favour. This was 
the object of the Gaulonite, viz., an absolute return to the first 
order of things. But the result of these efforts, exactly, was to 
make manifest that the hope of Israel could not thus be realized, 
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and that nothing but some new power, qualified by its own 
nature to remove the evils which had accumulated in the history, 
could bring on the accomplishment desired. 

The second condition was, that such new power should centre 
in an individual: this must be in accordance with all which had 
for centuries been pointed out by the prophets. They had fore- 
seen both the manner and the form in which the perfection was 
to come: the human kingdom had failed to lead to the desired 
results; and the prophetic spirit pointed to a new David, who 
should be empowered to bring on the fulfilment. The true idea 
which this involves is, partly, that on account of the immense 
difficulty to be overcome, no less a hero than David himself was 
required; but chiefly, that such perfection must come in the 
person of an individual, who should absolutely fulfil in himself 
the true religion, be himself the real king of the perfect king- 
dom, the head of the body—the Church. 

But in the meantime the house of David had sunk into the 
dust: under the second temple and the hierarchy, not only this, 
but everthing else which had been most holy, as spoken of in 
the Scriptures, appeared to have vanished; so that the more 
distinctly and confidently the prophets declared the certainty 
and the nearness of the fulfilment, the more the means of its 
accomplishment seemed to be withdrawn from the earth. 

It was now however from heaven itself that the true theocracy 
was looked for. The ancient prophets had so clearly described 
the perfection as in actual existence, though concealed from the 
eye of sense that, since nothing earthly corresponded to this 
prophetic vision, and all the higher blessings of the church 
seemed vanished from the earth, these objects were regarded as 
raised to God in heaven, and the visibly holy appeared to answer 
to the invisible as the type to the antitype. Thus the true ark 
of God, the true temple, the true Jerusalem were regarded as 
heavenly, and expected to reappear. Thus the Messiah was 
looked for from heaven, and hopes which had faded from the 
earth were still bright in heaven. Henceforward all the hopes 
of Israel were centered on such a Messiah, and on this account 
no terms were too exalted to convey the idea of him. The minds 
of men struggled to find among all the most elevated ideas one 
which should correspond to his dignity. Such a term was the 
Son of God. This term had, in the higher language, been ap- 
plied to the actual king of Israel. All the members of the 
church indeed, according to the high idea of the true religion, 
were sons of God, as raised to this relation by his grace, yet the 
true King was especially destined to this dignity as standing 
nearest to God and enjoying his especial favor. But, as in these 
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sacred antiquity, it allows its theocracy to become a hierarchy, 
losing itself in the prestige of this, and is in danger of over- 
estimating its own sacred customs, sentiments and writings, and 
of ossifying in its own ancient truth. The true religion, from 
its commencement on earth, had always been striving to rise 
above itself, inasmuch as it never had been perfect. All the 
complaints which we mect with about the defective developments 
of Israel’s institutions, becoming as they did more and more 
urgent, and the views the prophets gave of new and better 
formations, were all endeavours after perfection. During the 
course of 1500 years, indeed, endeavours, especially on the part 
of the prophets, to introduce reforms were never wanting, but 
these had never yet availed towards removing the most serious 
defects which existed historically. And the last of the prophets, 
perceiving that the present development must pass away, indi- 
cated, more clearly than had been done before, the new form in 
which the fulfilment must come; but perceiving that powers 
adequate to it were not yet present, referred it to a distant 
period. 

The last form under which the theocracy appeared, viz., the 
hierarchy, being now no longer sustained by the prophets, more 
and more disfigured and overshadowed it, without, however, 
having extinguished its aspirations after perfection. The founda- 
tions of these hopes were, undoubtedly, too firmly and percep- 
tibly laid in the sacred writings for any doubt to be entertained, 
by those who studied them, as to the future of Israel ; but these 
hopes became variously regarded, by some rejected, and by 
others mixed up with false notions of their own. How little 
Josephus made of them appears in his whole history; and the 
notions of Philo were equally dark. But nothing prejudiced 
these hopes more than the hierarchy itself. By taking a one- 
sided view of the past, and fixing on what once was really 
sacred, or was supposed to be, as the highest possible form of 
the religious life, they desired to fix this unchangeably on the 
world; neglecting the true necessities of the present, and the 
demands of the future, or adopting the most degraded form of 
expectation for what was to come. It was now seen that the 
hierarchy had done nothing towards the desired perfection, and 
supposing this the only form under which the Church could 
exist, men concluded that it had not yet been perfectly carried 
out, and it must regain the form which it had under Moses, in 
order to regain its efficiency and the divine favour. This was 
the object of the Gaulonite, viz., an absolute return to the first 
order of things. But the result of these efforts, exactly, was to 
make manifest that the hope of Israel could not thus be realized, 
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and that nothing but some new power, qualified by its own 
nature to remove the evils which had accumulated in the history, 
could bring on the accomplishment desired. 

The second condition was, that such new power should centre 
in an individual: this must be in accordance with all which had 
for centuries been pointed out by the prophets. They had fore- 
seen both the manner and the form in which the perfection was 
to come: the human kingdom had failed to lead to the desired 
results; and the prophetic spirit pointed to a new David, who 
should be empowered to bring on the fulfilment. The true idea 
which this involves is, partly, that on account of the immense 
difficulty to be overcome, no less a hero than David himself was 
required; but chiefly, that such perfection must come in the 
person of an individual, who should absolutely fulfil in himself 
the true religion, be himself the real king of the perfect king- 
dom, the head of the body—the Church. 

But in the meantime the house of David had sunk into the 
dust: under the second temple and the hierarchy, not only this, 
but everthing else which had been most holy, as spoken of in 
the Scriptures, appeared to have vanished; so that the more 
distinctly and confidently the prophets declared the certainty 
and the nearness of the fulfilment, the more the means of its 
accomplishment seemed to be withdrawn from the earth. 

It was now however from heaven itself that the true theocracy 
was looked for. The ancient prophets had so clearly described 
the perfection as in actual existence, though concealed from the 
eye of sense that, since nothing earthly corresponded to this 
prophetic vision, and all the higher blessings of the church 
seemed vanished from the earth, these objects were regarded as 
raised to God in heaven, and the visibly holy appeared to answer 
to the invisible as the type to the antitype. Thus the true ark 
of God, the true temple, the true Jerusalem were regarded as 
heavenly, and expected to reappear. Thus the Messiah was 
looked for from heaven, and hopes which had faded from the 
earth were still bright in heaven. Henceforward all the hopes 
of Israel were centered on such a Messiah, and on this account 
no terms were too exalted to convey the idea of him. The minds 
of men struggled to find among all the most elevated ideas one 
which should correspond to his dignity. Such a term was the 
Son of God. This term had, in the higher language, been ap- 
plied to the actual king of Israel. All the members of the 
church indeed, according to the high idea of the true religion, 
were sons of God, as raised to this relation by his grace, yet the 
true King was especially destined to this dignity as standing 
nearest to God and enjoying his especial favor. But, as in these 
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later times no earthly king could possibly answer to the exalted 
language of scripture, its fulfilment, like everything else exalted 
in scripture, was looked for in the Messiah. And to him this 
language was applied in the highest sense of which it was capable. 
The Heavenly Messiah was represented as having always existed 
in heaven, as standing next the throne of God, as entrusted with 
the government of the world, and as destined to visit the earth 
to carry out his government. Yet the decidedly human could 
not be absent from the conception of the Messiah, and this Son 
of God is at the same time the original man, the original eternal 
image of heavenly humanity, standing nearest to God in glory, 
purity, and love. 

But to complete this circle another idea was necessary. The 
Heavenly Messiah, to be invested with the most complete efficacy, 
must have a power resting ultimately in God himself. Hence 
the title of the Word of God, or the Word, as of still higher 
importance, was given him. The Word of God had always been 
present among mankind more and more clearly manifested in 
the Scriptures, as the light and strength of the righteous. Hence 
as the revelation of God himself, the clear declaration of his 
secret will, it was rightly regarded as the immediate divine power 
itself, as an eternal, mysterious and yet intelligible Being, 
derived from God’s own existence. It coincided thus with the 
conception of wisdom. And when at length this conception of a 
being existing essentially in God was applied to the Messiah, and 
the name itself given to him, the most perfect idea of the 
Messiah was attained. 

In order to make the fulfilment of all this possible, it was 
necessary that there should appear an individual man so purely 
holy and exalted as never man had been. Hence the Messiah 
must appear in history, yet raised far above the greatest histori- 
cal personage, to remove from the true religion every imperfec- 
tion, to accomplish and establish everything which the holiest 
had sought, and, while contending by means of purely spiritual 
power derived from heaven, be able to establish his kingdom in 
the face of the heathen world. 

The ¢hird prerequisite to the fulfilment was that the people 
should be prepared for his reception. It is no small proof of 
the power and truth of this religion, that hopes like these, 
embracing the whole world, should be projected by it, and that 
it should foresee with so much certainty their fulfilment, and so 
definitely point out the way in which they were to be accom- 
plished. 

But while these hopes had been perpetually rising in gran- 
deur, the possibilities of their accomplishment seemed more and 
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more diminished, and they had never appeared so distant as 
when their fulfilment was at hand. In order to make this pos- 
sible, it was necessary that the attention of men should be 
awakened to the real nature of the Messianic hopes. The people 
must be prepared to do everything on their parts and to make 
every sacrifice with a view to their accomplishment. The people 
must habituate their thoughts to the fulfilling of this hope, and 
to its great desirableness, with so new and deep a sincerity, as at 
once to seek after and to practise everything which could be done 
beforehand in order to pave the way for this fulfilling, and to 
remove every obstacle to its coming. It could only be when 
this was, with the utmost earnestness, attempted, and people 
were approaching more and more to the great difficulty itself, 
that the object would become more definite and the right way to 
it struck out: and among the thousands who had begun to 
make, at least a distant approach to the real task, perhaps he 
might be found who alone was the right person to accomplish it, 
and who should, in the midst of the awakened regards and closer 
sympathy of all, so fulfil it, as that he should do so for all as 
well as for himself, and find himself forthwith surrounded with 
an abundance of spirits who were in some degree qualified to 
follow him.—p. 93. 

For this purpose, as the prophets had foretold, this last epoch 
of the history must be introduced by the reawakening of the 
prophetic spirit, and the reappearance of one of the great pro- 
phets was looked forward to. John the Baptist represented in 
fact this ancient prophet. He was the first who thought most 
deeply on the subject of the Messianic hopes, and he made it a 
vital question for the entire people. But the advance which he 
made, rising so wonderfully as it did above the limits of its com- 
mencement, derived its efficacy from the truth and grandeur of 
the hope itself. According to his view of this, he taught that 
the people of the coming kingdom must purge themselves from 
all that was corrupt and evil in the past, and that, not only as a 
people but as individuals, they must make ready for this appear- 
ing by a new birth: and in order to carry out his purpose he 
devised an entirely new instrument and sign, which should be as 
well the commencement as the emblem of the new life on which 
the people were to enter. This was baptism on a sincere profes- 
sion of repentance. ‘Each member of the community who 
wished to be reckoned as worthy of the soon-expected Messiah 
and his salvation, must in presence of him who called for his 
repentance, confess his sins and promise a new life, and then by 
the hand of him who in God’s stead received this sacred promise, 
he was plunged in the water as cleansed from the sins he be- 
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wailed, and rise again as to the new life on which he professed 
to enter, and then receive the promise of divine forgiveness and 
new grace.”—p. 133. 

It is almost self-evident that this baptism was an incom- 
parably more powerful and substantial thing than that which in 
a weakened form was afterwards derived from it. In connexion 
with the solemn confession and absolution, and the preparation 
for the coming Messiah, this deep submersion under the hand of 
a confessor was the most striking emblem which could have been 
chosen for the purpose. For awhile the effect of John’s ministry 
was exceedingly great, multitudes flocked to him from all quar- 
ters, yet the earnest man required more than a formal profession 
and fearlessly rejected those who did not appear to be worthy 
recipients. The Baptist, who knew that he was not the ancient 
Elias in the literal sense, as little expected, on the same principle, 
the literal descent of the Messiah from heaven. If he held no 
other view than that the corruption of the people and the delay 
of the promised salvation was due solely to the power of sin, he 
could not be a stranger to the hope that the one in whom he 
found no trace of sin might be he who was destined, in the divine 
mind, to be the Messiah, and on whom in due time all the divine 
powers would descend for the accomplishment of his great work. 

Nothing is so great and so wonderful in the Baptist as the 
elevation and the eagerness of his hopes. His whole mind was 
directed towards eliciting the purest and the most exalted which 
could be found in Israel, and which could only appear in the 
Messiah. It was thus impossible that he should fail to recognize 
one who presented himself with the real characteristics of the 
Messiah. He must have been intently looking out for such an 
one, and with a mind like his so well acquainted with the nature 
of the Messianic hopes, and so well qualified to judge of the human 
and the spiritual, he was infallibly led to a right decision. Hence, 
though he had known nothing whatever of Jesus till he was in 
the midst of his active ministry, he at once recognized him as 
the Messiah, and never hesitated between him and any other. 
He knew assuredly that only he who was entirely free from the 
power of sin could become the true Messiah, and had determined 
that if any one of those who came to him for baptism was so 
distinguished, he should attribute to him this divine destination 
and would await the result. 

We observe, with regard to the Professor’s theory thus far, 
that it does not appear violently objectionable. Our readers will 
see that it is intended to be what we may call, the natural history 
of the true religion. In the very short account which is given 
of the Baptist in the New Testament, we are not supplied with 
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the certain means of knowing much of what his real expectations 
were, and there is large space for speculation. Something like 
the ideas which the Professor ascribes to him may have been 
passing in his mind, though we cannot think it likely that he 
should have depended upon his own discernment of the moral 
fitness of some one among the candidates for his baptism, for his 
discovery of the true Messiah, and it was to other considerations 
that our Lord himself appealed, when a deputation from the Bap- 
tist required of Jesus himself a declaration of what he really was. 

But in the account which follows of the large share which 
John and his baptism had in the elevation of Jesus to the Mes- 
siahship, we have an illustration of what we have above remarked, 
that the author’s philosophy most signally fails him when the 
subject of it is of the most sublime importance. In attempting 
to exhibit, as cause and effect, things which have not the most 
distant appearance of having any such relation, the author almost 
forces on one the feeling and expression of the poet— 


** Quodcunque ostendis mihi sic, incredulus odi.” 


It is however by the following piece of philosophy that the Pro- 
fessor would prepare us for the phenomena which he is about to 
introduce, and we give it faithfully as a good specimen of this 
sort of thing. It will be found on p. 144. 

Every truth and principle purely divine, which, entering 
into human history, becomes an eternal possession and an inex- 
tinguishable instinct of humanity, can only spring from its most 
secret bosom and come born into the world in a fixed form, by 
an instantaneous and deep commotion of the spirit, at the proper 
time. For if it be so with regard to any of the truths, though 
of mere perception, that they can only come forth from the 
individual materials of which they consist, by such a profound 
commotion of the spirit as thoroughly seizes and combines them, 
as when by strong friction a spark is excited; much more a 
principle which becomes a truth for men only as it has a cor- 
responding power which strengthens and impels them to action. 
Such is a religious truth, which indeed is less a mere truth for 
the mind to receive than an impulsive power. 

The original parts and materials of such a truth may have 
been long present and even for centuries acting in their indi- 
vidual spheres, and always tending towards each other with 
increasing energy ; but it is only the mightiest commotion of an 
instant which at length brings them together, and combines 
them so, as that the new truth and power which is formed from 
them actually breaks forth like a sudden fire, and entirely fills 
the spirit which is adapted to receive them. All this especially 
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applies to the instant which was the true beginning of the ac- 
complishment of this great history. This is in fact the genuine 
prophetic or the originally creative in religion, which had now, 
after so long a cessation, again entered into this history with a 
determined power, as though it would, with one blow and with 
one great step, bring on the utmost which had been possible but 
not yet achieved, in the whole course of this history.—With 
deference to the good Professor, we confess that all this reminds 
us much more strongly of the invention of gunpowder, and of 
the “ villanous saltpetre”’ which is doing so much havoc in the 
East, than of the rise on earth of the saving truths of Christianity. 
But we go on to the phenomena by which it is to be illustrated. 

In accordance with the expectations of the Baptist, in obe- 
dience to the better impulse of the time, and as one who must 
himself exemplify all that was required of Israel, Jesus presented 
himself for baptism. On that occasion John had doubtless held 
long conversation with him, and had discovered in him one who 
entirely differed from all whom he had yet met with, and his 
heart must have joyfully told him, that this was he whom he had 
long sought in vain. Notwithstanding John’s hesitation on the 
ground of the superiority of him who was before him, Jesus 
received baptism at his hand. And as in other cases the Baptist 
might by his observing and practised eye discern the powerful 
working of this transaction on the countenance of the baptised 
as they rose before him out of the water, and the change that 
was thus produced; so in the case of Jesus he must have observed 
that a change had come over the baptised, the purity and eleva- 
tion of his nature having become more resplendent than before. 
He must in that instant have recognized in Jesus with certainty 
the character for whom he had been waiting. And if that 
baptism wrought on him as it had done on others, with mighty 
power, and thrilled through him with its cleansing efficacy, that 
instant must have been to Jesus also a complete regeneration, a 
regeneration by which he became conscious, at the call and con- 
secration of the Baptist, of having become, as the Messiah, an 
entirely different person, devoted henceforth to the objects and 
duties of a new life. 

“This sublime instant became thus the hour of the birth of 
Christianity ; all the most elevated of sacred antiquity was con- 
centrated in it to form a new combination, which must be the 
actual fulfilment, and this new thing was from this moment 
developed invariably and without hindrance, according to its own 
spirit, so largely that all the future rested upon it.”—p. 161. 

In speaking about the character and work of the Messiah 
himself, the author has employed all the power of his language. 
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It is indeed the natural history of the true religion which he is 
writing, and therefore nothing is to be admitted amongst the 
phenomena which is not some how to be accounted for as belong- 
ing to this; and those attributes of the Messiah which are essen- 
tially above the human, and which constitute him in the highest 
sense the Saviour of the world, are not ascribed to him. Yet 
the human character of Christ is exalted by the Professor to 
the utmost possible degree, to a degree in fact which far tran- 
scends every real definition of the human, and in so doing he 
has not scrupled to borrow largely from the divine attributes of 
the Saviour, to swell the fulness of his human virtues and the 
power of his human works. Retaining, however, for ourselves 
the assured conviction that the Scriptures to which he appeals, 
with, in general, such conviction of their historic truth, lead us 
necessarily to claim for the Messiah a nature and attributes infi- 
nitely above those which could appear even in the highest pos- 
sible development of human history—we accept with a thankful 
welcome the picture which the author has given of the Son of 
Man. 

He introduces the Messiah’s work and teaching in the fol- 
lowing manner :—The love and compassion of God towards man- 
kind, such as the prophets had understood it, and by faith ex- 
pected it, so glowed in his heart that it made his whole regal life 
absolutely subservient to the good of others, while yet in his 
deepest humiliation he constantly maintained his regal firmness 
and dignity. This condescension and voluntary entering into 
the difficulty of things being perseveringly made the law of life, 
comprises the larger part of the truths of religion, and while 
thus he shewed to all the path to serenity and delight in God, he 
exhibited, especially to those who would in any way exercise 
command, their perfect model. Hence all his occupations were 
directed to the establishment of this kingdom, and to this end 
his discourse contributed in the most important degree to his 
efficiency. From the first he was himself the chief evangelist— 
and even to the last moment of his life on earth there was no 
instant in which his lightest word did not come forth from the 
very soul of the object on which he was intent, and which did 
not naturally tend to illustrate that hitherto unseen object which 
he had introduced into the world, and which he was intent on 
domesticating among men. 

It was not for him to teach, as a mere rabbi, by explaining 
whatever was true in antiquity, still less as a mere teacher in 
solving real or seeming difficulties. He did not indeed think 
himself above entertaining questions of the schools when required, 
nor did he disdain to recognize the more comprehensive among 
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innumerable truths and to bring them distinctly into view. But 
nowhere do we meet with any thought which was less than strik- 
ing, with anything that was forced in its connexion, or with any- 
thing which was foreign to his subject. His discourse varies 
without limit according to the circumstances of his hearers. 
Sometimes compressed and reserved, sometimes pouring forth 
with the most serene fulness and copiousness, ascending in his 
instruction from whatever was before him, or touching upon the 
most profound mysteries to unveil them, and solving the most 
intricate questions; uttering whatever was most tender and 
consoling, or the most withering rebuke. But in every aspect 
he is equally great, equally striking and satisfying. 

Never had the deepest subjects of thought and the highest 
perceptions of this entire region, been declared, explained, and 
illustrated with such transparent clearness, and yet with such 
varied richness and inexhaustible fulness of representation, and 
at the same time with so irresistible a charm. And never had 
the whole creation, animate and less animate, the human and the 
unhuman world stood so open to an observing eye as the emblems 
of the invisible and unknown; as now, when even the world of 
the fulfilment of the Kingdom of God found in all directions the 
representative image of its life. 

The brief and dignified certainty of the ancient divine word, 
as it is made eternal in the Old Testament, was here combined 
with the exactness and certainty of one who proved the truth by 
the truth itself, and with the lovely and gentle fulness of a 
teacher of childlike condescension, to form a whole, which 
neither in Israel, nor in any other ancient people had been 
approached before. 

It is in the same general style of exalted encomium that 
the author speaks of our Saviour throughout the work, and had 
our limits allowed us we should have had pleasure in following 
him while he shews how the character of Christ rises in propor- 
tion to the difficulties and trials which he had to encounter till 
he established his victory in his death. 

We shall however probably return to the subject when the 
last volume of the work appears, and when the views of the Pro- 
fessor become more distinctly expressed on some important ques- 
tions which have not yet come forward. We cannot conclude 
however, without referring with much satisfaction to the manner 
in which he speaks about the documents of the Old and New 
Testaments, especially the latter. The idea of inspiration as it 
is commonly understood does not of course occur to him. But 
he so speaks of them as to raise them in fact unspeakably above 
all human writings, and as thus to admit in reality almost all 
which the most dependent faith requires. S. T. 
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THESE verses form one whole: they cannot be separated: they 
relate to one birth—to one child. Those interpretations, there- 
fore, which suppose two children to be referred to,—the infant 
Jesus, born of the Virgin Mary, in the 14th verse, and some 
other infant born soon after the words were spoken, in the 15th 
and 16th verses,—are inadmissible. Such interpretations are 
evidently intended to serve a purpose, and to get rid of what is 
accounted a grave difficulty. But Scripture must not, on any 
account or for any purpose be distorted and forced to give a non- 
natural sense. By getting rid thus of one difficulty, we only 
encompass ourselves with others still more serious. 

If, therefore, these three verses speak of the same child, it 
is still farther evident that that child cannot be the infant Jesus. 
Of the child whose birth the prophet announces, it is declared, 
that before he shall know to refuse the evil and to choose the 
good, Syria and Ephraim shall be made desolate and empty. 
This desolation took place a few years after ; the child, therefore, 
must have been born more than seven centuries before Christ. 
Various expedients, indeed, have been had recourse to with the 
view of removing this difficulty by those interpreters, who, mis- 
taking the import of Matthew i. 22, suppose that, according to 
the Evangelist, Jesus and he alone must be the child here de- 
scribed. But these expedients are evidently, like the view men- 
tioned just now, but shifts to get rid of a difficulty, and are 
quite incapable of carrying conviction along with them. The 
child of whom the words before us are spoken must have been 
born in the prophet’s own day. 

Further (for we must take yet another step in opposition to 
what may be called the generally received view), it is not neces- 
sary to suppose the child here spoken of to be miraculously born. 
my, the word which the prophet uses, does not necessarily mean 
virgin in the strict sense of that term. It means simply maiden 
or girl or young woman, being the feminine of cx, youth (see 
Gen. xxiv. 43; Ex. ii. 8; Ps. lxviii. 26; Prov. xxx. 19) ; and 
though it would scarcely be employed to denote a young 
married woman, as Gesenius thinks (compare Song vi. 8, and 
Isa. liv. 4); yet it is clearly distinguished, as well in the cognate 
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languages as in Hebrew, from syra, virgin. Compare also the 
derived nouns omy, the youthful: period of life whether of males 
or females, and o’nr3, the state of virginity. 

But what then shall we say of the evangelist Matthew, and 
how shall we reconcile the remarks just made with his interpre- 
tation of the passage? In answer to this question we would 
observe (and to this we crave special attention), that commenta- 
tors have strangely overlooked the distinction between a sign 
and a prophecy, and between the fulfilment of a sign and the ful- 
filment of a prophecy. The passage before us is usually treated 
of as if it contained an ordinary prophecy. But Isaiah distinctly 
declares that he is giving a sign, not that he is uttering a pro- 
phecy. Now this distinction is of vast importance, and on it the 
whole explanation of the passage turns. If he were uttering a 
prophecy, then that prophecy would be fulfilled when what is 
uttered has actually taken place. But if he is giving a sign, then 
when the sign does appear, the prophet’s words are not fulfilled. 
We have the sign, but we want the thing signified which is the 
true fulfilment of the sign. Now in the present case the prophet 
expressly says, “'Therefore—Adonai, he will give you a sign, 
Behold the Alma shall conceive and bring forth a child.” This 
birth, then, is but the sign (and not even the whole of the sign, 
as we shall afterwards see); and when it does take place the pro- 
phet’s words are not fulfilled; we still want the thing signified. 
Now St. Matthew says that the words of the prophet were ful- 
filled in the birth of Christ. The birth of Christ, therefore, was 
not the sign here given, but the thing signified by that sign— 
the event to which the sign pointed, and in which it received its 
completion or fulfilment. If Christ’s birth were the sign here 
promised, that event could not be (what St. Matthew says it 
was), the fulfilment of the prophetic announcement ; for such an 
announcement is fulfilled not when the sign appears, but when 
the sign finds its full realization in the thing signified. So that 
the authority of St. Matthew, instead of necessitating an imme- 
diate reference of the words to Christ, actually precludes such a 
reference. Christ’s birth was not, according to St. Matthew, 
the sign here promised ; it was the fulfilment of the sign—the 
event which the sign was intended to pre-intimate and fore- 
shadow. 

Now that the ultimate fulfilment of the sign given by the 
prophet upon this occasion is to be found in the birth of Christ, 
there cannot be the slightest doubt. The prophet addresses 
himself to the house of David, and throughout he has specially in 
view the divine promises made to that house. The deliverance 
from Syria and Ephraim he regards not as standing by itself, but 
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as preparatory to and typical of the great deliverance by the 
coming Christ. In the words with which he concluded his last 
address, “If ye believe not, ye shall not be established,” there is 
distinct reference (as might be more fully shewn) to the pro- 
phecy of Nathan in 2 Sam. vii., that the house of David should 
be established before God for ever. And now in giving this sign, 
his object is to awaken faith in that great promise, and thus to 
avert (if that were yet possible, and it could not be possible in 
any other way), not only the present danger, but those far more 
dreadful judgments which his prophetic eye beheld impending 
over king and nation. 

Even though it be allowed, therefore, that the sign was par- 
tially fulfilled in the expulsion or withdrawal of the forces of 
Syria and Israel from the Jewish territory, there can be no 
doubt that it had its ultimate and highest fulfilment in Christ, 
and that the prophet had this fulfilment specially in view. 

But we think it may fairly be doubted whether the deliver- 
ance from Israel and Syria forms any part of the fulfilment at 
all. That deliverance seems rather to form part of the sign, than 
of the thing signified. The sign given by the prophet appears 
to be, not the birth of a child who should receive the name 
Emmanuel, but the birth of this child taken in connexion with 
the events and experience of his infancy. “ Butter and honey shall 
he eat,” &c., ver. 15, 16. If this be so, how complete the fulfilment 
in Christ and the deliverance wrought out by him: the birth of 
the child shadowing forth the long predicted birth of Christ: 
and the deliverance of Zion prophetically connected with the 
birth of the child shadowing forth the far higher and more glo- 
rious deliverance which flows from the birth of Christ. 

Now, let us attend somewhat more particularly to the im- 
port of the term mx, here rendered sign. It is unnecessary to 
enumerate fully its various significations. We shall merely 
remark that sometimes it denotes the sign or indication of some 
present object, quality, relation or state; thus the sun and moon, 
the arrangements of the material world, the punishment of the 
wicked, are signs: sometimes it denotes the sign or memorial of 
a past transaction; thus the Passover, the censers of Korah’s 
company, the twelve stones taken from the Jordan, are all signs: 
sometimes it denotes the type or pledge or portent of something 
future; thus the rainbow, the blood on the doors of the Israelites, 
the altar in Egypt, and Isaiah and his sons, are all called signs. 
Sometimes, again, the sign is a symdolical act, as Isaiah’s walking 
naked and barefoot is a sign of the Egyptians being led captive 
(Isa. xx. 2; see Ezek. iv. 3). Farther, the sign, as well as the 
thing indicated by it, is not unfrequently a future event : speci- 
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ally is this the case when the sign is itself an event of the same 
sort, involving the same principle with the event of which it is 
the sign, and therefore itself a partial fulfilment of the prophecy 
which receives its complete fulfilment in that event. Thus (1 
Sam. ii. 34,) the death of Hophni and Phinehas is a sign to Eli 
of the destruction of his whole house. Again (1 Sam. x. 7), 
Saul’s receiving certain salutations and presents on his way home 
from Samuel, is a sign of his future elevation to the throne of 
Israel according to the word of Samuel. So (Ex. iii. 12) Moses’ 
worshipping upon Mount Horeb after leading Israel out of Egypt, 
is a sign that God had sent him and would be with him till he 
had accomplished all he had said to him (see ver. 8). But the 
passage which deserves our chief attention, as throwing very 
great light not only on the import of this word, but on the inter- 
pretation of the whole passage before us, is the narrative contained 
in chap. xxxvii. of this book and repeated in 2 Kings xix. 
Between that narrative and this there are many points of 
coincidence and also of contrast. The events it records belong 
to the reign of Hezekiah the son and successor of Ahaz, a prince 
of very different character from his father. At the point of time 
to which it introduces us the terror of the Assyrian arms filled 
the whole land, just as now, in the reign of Ahaz, Judah trembled 
before the anticipated assault of Syria and Ephraim. Then, as 
now, Jerusalem the capital city was threatened, and the monarch 
and his court scarce hoped to offer any effective resistance to so 
formidable a foe. Then, as now, a divine message was sent to 
the king through the medium of the same Prophet Isaiah: and 
the substantial import of both messages is the same, viz., that 
the invasion should terminate unsuccessfully—that Jerusalem 
should not fall—that in a short time the land should be delivered 
from the presence of the invading armies and these armies and 
their leaders overwhelmed with disaster and disgrace. And 
lastly then, as now, a sign was given; and it is remarkable that 
the sign given to Hezekiah bears a strong resemblance to the 
sign given on the occasion before us. “This shall be a sign unto 
thee, ye shall eat this year such as groweth of itself and the 
second year that which springeth of the same, and in the third 
year sow ye and reap and plant vineyards and eat the fruit 
thereof. And the remnant that is escaped of the house of Judah 
shall again take root downward and bear fruit upward. For out 
of Jerusalem shall go forth a remnant and they that escape out 
of Mount Zion. The zeal of the Lord of Hosts shall do this” 
(xxxvii. 30—32). The sign given is, that during that year and the 
next year the country would be occupied or at least threatened 
by the Assyrian armies, so that no regular agricultural operations 
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could be carried on, and the population would require to subsist 
on the spontaneous products of the land, but that in the year 
after, all danger would cease, and the operations of sowing and 
reaping, of planting and ingathering, would be allowed to go on 
as before. Now of what is this the sign? Not of the withdrawal 
and discomfiture of the Assyrian hosts ; for in that case the thing 
signified would precede the sign. The sign, in fact, includes the 
withdrawal and discomfiture of the Assyrian hosts, which the 
prophet regarded (as he clearly intimates in the verses which 
follow,) as a type and sign of the far more complete victory and 
conquest reserved for Zion in the days of her promised Messiah. 
“For,” it is added, “I will defend this city to save it for mine 
own name’s sake and for my servant David’s sake,” i.e., out of 
special regard to the promise which I have made to him and in the 
fulfilment of which promise my honour is involved.—Mark, 
then, how easily the prophet rises from the present partial and 
temporary deliverance to the future complete and everlasting 
salvation to be achieved by Christ, regarding the one as a type, 
a pledge, a sign of the other. ' 

Now, it is so also in the case before us. The sign given to 
Ahaz is substantially the same as that given to Hezekiah. 
Butter and honey (ver. 15,) represent those products which are 
not the fruit of regular cultivation, as opposed to corn and wine 
which are. To say that men would subsist on butter and honey 
during a certain period, is just to say that during that period 
regular agricultural operations would cease, on account of the 
actual or threatened presence of superior hostile forces. And 
the time fixed for the withdrawal of these forces in the present 
case is much the same as in the other. It is “ before the child 
shall know to choose the good and to refuse the evil,” that is, 
while the child is yet in infancy: in the other narrative the 
period is more exactly defined, it is between two and three years. 
Now, comparing these two narratives, which present so many 
points of resemblance, we at once arrive at the conclusion that 
the sign promised to Ahaz and his house was not the birth of the 
child simply, but the happy change in the state of the land 
(from being allowed to lie waste to being brought under cultiva- 
tion,) which was to take place during the infancy of the child. 
And of what was this the sign? Not of the withdrawal of the 
armies of Israel and Syria, for that must have taken place before 
the cultivation of the land was resumed. That withdrawal, 
therefore, is necessarily implied in and forms part of the sign. 
And what then was the thing signified—the fulfilment of the 
sign? It was, just as in the sign given to Hezekiah, the future 
deliverance and glory of Zion under the Messiah. For to awaken 
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in the breasts of king and people faith in the certainty of this 
future deliverance and glory was the end of Isaiah’s teaching and 
whole prophetic activity. 

But though these two signs given on different occasions by 
Isaiah are thus substantially the same, they differ in form. 
Instead of saying simply, as was said to Hezekiah, after such and 
such a time the land shall be delivered and cultivation may be 
resumed, it is said here, a child shall be born and during the 
infancy of this child the land shall be delivered and cultivation 
resumed. Doubtless this difference is designed and the design 
it is not difficult to discover. The deliverance of Judah from 
Israel and Syria, the prophet connects with the birth of a child 
in order symbolically to represent the connexion of the future 
great deliverance with the birth of another child, the Messiah. 
This sign, therefore, is distinguished from the other by being 
more purely Messianic, by containing more distinct promise of a 
personal Messiah, by placing symbolically before us not only the 
Bacthéa (as in the other) but the Bacired’s. Now this differ- 
ence between the two signs is just what might have been anti- 
cipated. For at what period must the longing for the advent of 
the promised Bacirevs have been most earnest and ardent on 
the part of the pious in Judah? Must it not have been at those 
periods, when the throne of Judah was filled by a tyrannical and 
ungodly prince, and when the pious, feeling by daily bitter 
experience that the promised seed had not yet come, longed all 
the more intensely for his advent? It is perhaps for this reason 
that under Hezekiah, Isaiah points prophetically to the SaciAreia, 
under Ahaz, to the Bacirevs. 

So much for the Messianic character of these verses. A 
question of interest, but still of subordinate interest, remains. 
What child was it whose birth is here so prominently set forth 
in immediate connexion with the deliverance of Judea from its 
invaders and as a type of Christ? We will not attempt to 
enumerate the various opinions of commentators. Perhaps this 
is a point with regard to which we cannot hope to arrive at a 
certain conclusion ; nor indeed is it of very great moment that 
we should. 

There is a close connexion between this passage and the nar- 
rative in the 16th chapter of Genesis. There we find Hagar, 
the handmaiden whom Sarah had given to wife to her husband 
Abraham, fleeing from the face of her mistress and exposed to 
all the perils of the wilderness. As she sat alone by a fountain 
of water, an angel appeared to her, commanding her to return 
and submit herself to Sarah, and addressing to her the following 
prophetic words (ver. 10, 11): “ And the angel of the Lord said 
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unto her, I will multiply thy seed exceedingly that it shall not 
be numbered for multitude. And the angel of the Lord said 
unto her, Behold thou art with child and shalt bear a son and 
shalt call his name Ishmael, because the Lord hath heard thy 
affliction,” ‘wee tod mo mm ps. The words and forms are 
exactly the same as those of Isaiah in ver. 14. And the birth of 
Ishmael, like that of the child here promised, may be regarded as 
a sign, inasmuch as it was a partial fulfilment of the promise 
by which the announcement of his birth was accompanied, “I 
will multiply thy seed exceedingly,’—a promise which the poor 
fugitive may at first have found it hard to put faith in. But 
God’s ways are not as man’s ways; for he chooseth oftentimes 
the weak things of this world and things that are despised to 
confound those that are mighty. 

It may be that the Alma here mentioned stood in somewhat 
the same relation to Isaiah as Hagar did to Abraham. In the 
beginning of the chapter we are expressly told that Shear-jashub 
was present by divine appointment at this conference of Isaiah 
with Ahaz; and if he was (as is probable,) a child of tender 
years, we may suppose that a maiden of the household came 
along with him. With this maiden the prophet may have been 
divinely directed to enter into the marriage relation, in the 
exercise of his prophetic function, as the prophet Hosea was 
upon another occasion, in order to raise up in his house another 
sign of the divine will and purpose (compare the first three chap- 
ters of Hosea). This at least seems to be the most natural 
explanation of the insertion of the article—Behold the Alma. 
If she were a Gentile, as Hagar was, the son born to her would 
be a type all the more perfect of him who came to break down 
the wall of partition, and to unite in one spiritual body Gentile 
and Jew. 

This union of Isaiah with the Alma, whoever she may have 
been, was designed symbolically to represent the union of God 
with his Church ; as is quite evident from the chapters in Hosea 
just referred to. And as the prophet in such a transaction stood 
in the place of God, so the woman whom he took to wife must 
have been chosen as a fitting representative of the Church at the 
time when the symbolic transaction took place. Hence, Hosea 
is ordered to take to wife an myx mix, because such the Church 
then was in God’s sight. And so Isaiah takes to wife an Alma, 
a young maiden, because Zion was at that time unmarried—not 
having God for her husband—childless and desolate: compare 
liv. 1—6. “Sing, O barren, thou that didst not bear,” &c. ; 
especially ver. 4, “Thou shalt no more be put to shame: for 
thou shalt forget the shame of thy youth (o>) — shalt not 
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remember the reproach of thy widowhood any more. For thy 
maker is thine husband.” Here the two states of maidenhood 
and widowhood are contrasted with the married state: the for- 
mer as states of affliction and shame, the latter of enjoyment and 
honour. Now this passage throws great light upon the transac- 
tion before us, which we now see was intended symbolically to 
intimate that, as Isaiah by entering into the marriage relation 
with the Alma took away from her the reproach of her maiden- 
hood (ox),—so God, having now become the husband of Zion, 
would speedily remove her reproach, increase her seed and clothe 
her with all the honour and glory belonging to the spouse of 
Jehovah (compare iv. 1; xxvi. 18; xlix. 14—21]; 1.1; Isxii. 4; 
Ixvi. 7). I need not point out how in the descent of the Holy 
Ghost upon the Virgin Mary, the promise conveyed by this 
symbolical marriage of Isaiah found its most perfect realization 
and fulfilment. 

In the beginning of the next chapter we have a record of the 
marriage of the prophet with the Alma, and of the birth of the 
predicted child (viii. 3, 4). She is there called m2, the pro- 
phetess, not (we think,) because she had now become the pro- 
phet’s wife, for myx has never that signification, but because she 
was in the true sense a prophetess, being the principal agent in 
a prophetic transaction ; for that person was as truly a prophet 
who was divinely prompted to pre-intimate the future by act, as 
he or she who pre-intimated it by word. 

It may perhaps be objected to the exposition which we have 
given, that the evangelist, in quoting from Isaiah, seems to lay 
peculiar stress upon the term 2) rap@évos, as containing a pre- 
intimation of the miraculous birth of Christ. We do not think 
that he does. It seems to us quite evident that he lays the chief 
stress, not on the 7 wap@évos, but on the name Emmanuel; for 
to that name he immediately subjoins the explanatory remark, 
“which is, being interpreted, God with us;” which he would 
not have done had he not wished specially to direct attention to 
that name. It is, therefore, in the name Emmanuel that he 
beholds a pre-intimation of the miraculous birth of Christ by 
the power of the Holy Ghost. Compare Luke i. 35: “The 
Holy Ghost shall come on thee, and the power of the Highest 
shall overshadow thee, therefore also that holy thing which shall 
be born of thee shall be called the Son of God.’ And here we 
may notice that the exposition we have given furnishes a new 
argument for the divinity of our Lord. Divinity is not neces- 
sarily implied in the bearing of the name Emmanuel. That 
name might have been given to a child merely to intimate that 
at the time of his birth God had interposed in his people’s be- 
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half, and had proved himself to be still with them. So that, if 
the passage we are expounding be looked on simply as a prophecy 
fulfilled in Christ, we cannot conclusively adduce from the name 
Emmanuel the fact of his divinity. But if we regard the pro- 
phet, not as uttering a prophecy, but as giving a prophetic sign 
—pointing to an Emmanuel of his own day as a sign and type 
of another Emmanuel afterwards to appear, then it is evident 
that Jesus, the Antitype, in whom, according to the evangelist, 
the sign or type found its fulfilment, must have been Emmanuel, 
not in the restricted and humbler sense in which that name was 
given to the type, but in the fullest and highest sense ; otherwise 
his birth could not have been the fulfilment of the prophecy 
embodied in the typical Emmanuel of Isaiah’s day. We do not 
adduce this as a complete proof of our Lord’s divinity, but as a 
helping argument of great weight. 

We conclude with a translation of the passage which we have 
been attempting to elucidate. ‘ Therefore, Adonai himself will 
give you a sign” (you, i.e., the house of David), Behold the 
maiden is with child (i.e., to Isaiah’s prophetic view she was so 
—she would certainly be so,) and bringeth forth a son and she 
shall call his name Emmanuel (his birth being a sign and pledge 
of the continued presence of God with his Church and of the 
future advent of the true Emmanuel). Butter and honey shall 
he eat (or rather shall one eat—shall be eaten—shall be the com- 
mon food, see ver. 22, the land remaining uncultivated,) fill he 
know to choose the good and to refuse the bad (till he begins to 
make distinction between things as pleasant and unpleasant—to 
be desired and not to be desired, 2 Sam. xix. 35). For before 
the child shall know to refuse the bad and to choose the good, the 
region, of whose two kings thou art in dread, shall be an unpeopled 
waste (compare Viil. 4). 

D. H. W. 
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THREE MONTHS IN THE HOLY LAND. 
(Continued from the last Number, p. 48.) 


Cuar. XII.—Departure from Tiberias—Kefer Kenne—Arrival 
at Nazareth. 


I was up and ready to start at daybreak ; but little refreshed by 
sleep, for the night had been oppressive and sultry: and, as if to 
leave on my mind a lasting impression of the climate of Tiberias, 
the morn withheld its cooling breath from the parched fields 
around, and the sky, threatening rain, was “red and low’ring.” 

“It will be foul weather to-day,” said I to a lonely shepherd 
who had been waiting for the dawn by the side of his flock. 
“Tt looks like rain; what do you think ?” 

“ Yumtir,—it will rain, and ere long too,” was his reply. 
“ Hasten, O Hadjee! and depart, for the rain from heaven will 
overtake thee.” 

And so saying, he carefully led the horse on which I was 
mounted through heaps of stones and ruins of fallen walls strewed 
around. And having brought me by the deserted gate of the 
town, at which neither guard nor watchman stood, he put me on 
the road to Nazareth. Then pointing to its windings against 
the hill before me, he volunteered to go back and direct my 
servants who were lagging behind, to follow; and with genuine 
Eastern courtesy, he wished me a safe journey; adding with an 
earnest look, ‘ma’ salame,” “in peace.” 

I took leave of him with the usual farewell, “ God be with 
thee,” and put a small coin into his hand. It was evidently 
more than he expected ; for he thanked me, poor man, as if the 
possession of a few pence was to form an era in his life ;—and I 
rode on. But ere I had proceeded far on the path that rises 
almost immediately from the town over the hills towards Naza- 
reth, the shepherd’s words came true. For a moment, nature 
was, as it were, breathless. The clear note of the mountain-finch 
alone broke the deep silence: as deep 





‘as of summer noon 
When a soft shower 
Will trickle soon 
A gracious rain, freshening the weary bower,” 


and large, warm drops began to fall, one by one, at distant inter- 
vals, like heralds of the coming cloud; splashing the rocks 
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around and setting in motion the broad leaves of coltsfoot grow- 
ing on the barren hill-side. But the rain soon fell in torrents ; 
and as my only protection against it, a brown-holland umbrella, 
was left with my servants, I got thoroughly wet. I felt 
refreshed, however; and when the sun emerged from behind the 
passing cloud, I was not long in getting dry. 

By this time I had reached the top of the pass above Tiberias, 
where the path winds round a knoll, called “the hill of the 
beatitudes,” where our Saviour is said to have delivered his 
“Sermon on the Mount ;” but doubtless only to suit the con- 
venience of easy-going travellers or of credulous pilgrims. I put, 
of course, no faith in that one particular spot; but, on the other 
hand, I dwelt fondly for a while on the view I was leaving 
behind me and beholding then, perhaps, for the last time. I was 
standing, not 





‘on Bethsaida’s cold and darksome height,” 


but where, literally, and in the words of the sweet psalmist of 
Britain, 





*€ over rocks and sands arise 
Proud Sirion in the northern skies, 

And Tabor’s lonely peak ’twixt thee and noon-day light. 
And far below, Gennesaret’s main 
Spreads many a mile of liquid plain. 

(Though all seem gather’d in one eager bound.”) 


On my left spread the undulating landscape of Galilee, as 
far back as the hills of Asher clad in evergreen oak. Above 
those, the rugged outline of the mountain of Safad rose in the 
distance, beyond the plain of Gennesaret, which appeared here 
and there in patches between the rugged ridge of rocks that 
overhang Magdala. Before me and deep below lay the tranquil 
waters of the lake, streaked with the silver lines of sunbeams, 
peering from behind dark overhanging clouds which enveloped 
the summit of Mount Hermon and rested on the boundless table- 
land of Golan and on the cliffs of Gadara. And on the water’s 
edge stood the ruined city of Tiberias. 

Here we might muse on events past and gone without leaving 
a trace on the features yet unchanged of this hallowed scene. 
I saw it as it was when Canaan of old having settled on the shore 
of the Great Sea, the Amorite mountaineers dwelt among these 
hills, within sight of Shenir. For thus they called yon hoary 
summit of Hermon, which rises over the land of the Kadmonites 
and of the Hivites; from whence, even before Abraham was, 
Cadmus and Hermione went forth to sow the seed of Theban 
blood on the plains of Bootia. That barren looking hill, this 
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side Hermon and above this lake, “the Sea of Chinneroth,” 
looks down upon the plain where Joshua vanquished the com- 
bined forces of the kings of Hazor, of Madon, of Shimron, of 
Achshaph, of Chinneroth, of Dor, of the Amorites, Hivites, 
Perizzites, Jebusites and Hittites, that were gathered against 
him from all the country round, “like the sand that is upon the 
sea-shore, in multitude.” This tract is the portion of the land 
of promise given to Asher, Zebulon and Naphthali; that, over 
the sea, fell to the lot of half the tribe of Manasseh. And that 
distant range of hills beyond Mount Hermon, those peaks of 
Lebanon hardly visible in the haze, tell of the days when they 
were sung by the sacred bards, as limits of the flourishing king- 
dom of David and of Solomon. For there stand the stupendous 
piles of Ba’alath, the great and renowned city; which attest to 
this day the glory of him who reared them as monuments of his 
splendid reign. But they tell also of the days of sorrow that 
followed, when the king of Assyria carried away captive their 
inhabitants; and sent in their stead others who made Zebulon 
and Naphthali “a land of the shadow of death ;”—Galilee, a 
taunt and a proverb: “ Art thou also of Galilee? Search and 
look ; for out of Galilee ariseth no prophet ;’—and Samaria, a 
term of indelible reproach. But omthis land too, on Galilee, 
rose the Sun of Righteousness with healing in his wings; when 
its inhabitants, who were then “ sitting in darkness, saw a great 
light,” and rejoiced at it for atime. That light has again de- 
parted; and again darkness broods over the whole. Yet we see 


“Streaks of a brighter heaven. behind 
A cloudless depth of light,” 


when He will come again and visit it in glory. Lord, may we 
be of those who having loved thine appearing, will be found 
ready to meet thee at thy coming in thy kingdom! 

My servants had now joined me; and casting one last linger- 
ing look on the lake, I turned round and soon found myself in 
the midst of very different scenery. Leaving on the left the 
main road which we had hitherto followed, we took a path to 
the right, and entered at once the meadow land of Zabulon. 
Here a large caravan of Arabs crossed our path on their way to 
the south. One or two of them stopped to speak to me; and 
with their greeting of peace, they asked me whither I was going. 
I told them; and after a few friendly words on both sides they 
left me to continue my journey, while their mettled steeds sniffed 
the wind of the plain, and prancing along in their gay trappings 
they soon disappeared over the brow of the hill towards Mount 
Tabor. 
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A little further on, we passed by foundations of very ancient 
buildings cut in the rock. Then leaving the small village of 
Lubiéh on a rising ground to our left, our path led us through 
the rich meadows of the vale of El-Buttauf, which now lay spread 
before us—bounded on the south by a low range of hills covered 
with oak and overtopped by the rounded summit of Mount 
Tabor ;—on the west by the hills of Nazareth ;—and on the 
north by the distant mountains of Galilee. Labourers were at 
work in the fields. Some were ploughing with wooden ploughs 
similar to the one I had noticed on the plain of Tyre. Others 
were sowing seed broad-cast over the rich soil of this plain, 
while a few women were washing their clothes in a fountain close 
by. The meadows through which we were passing were spangled 
with bright spring flowers; among which flitted the sprightly 
butterflies, Pieris Daplidice and Cardamines, Colias Cleopatra, 
Argynnis of various kinds, and the stately Pap. Alexanor bask- 
ing in the sun, which now shone brightly in an almost cloudless 
sky. Then the sparkling bee-eater too, the brilliant roller and 
the friendly crested-lark—three frequent attendants of the tra- 
veller in this land, either darted in the air, flew from tree to tree 
by the hill-side, or tamely sauntered along our path,—all joining 
in their hymn of thanksgiving to him who made them. A gentle 
breeze waved the growing corn, and rustled among the tall grass 
of the plain, while fanning the pilgrim’s brow to give him fresh 
vigour for his day. I shared the full enjoyment of nature around 
me, and sped onwards across the plain, towards yon undulating 
heights, which rise, I was told, above the city of Galilee I longed 
to see—above Nazareth. 

In about an hour’s ride along the foot of the hills which 
enclose this vale to the south, we reached the pretty village of 
Kefer Kenne. It lies against the hill, at the entrance of a 
narrow valley which runs north and south; and it is embosomed 
in rich plantations of almonds, pomegranates and ancient olive- 
trees. Tradition, and that too of recent date, fixes upon this 
village as the scene of our Saviour’s first miracle at the wedding 
feast. I was therefore led to alight under the mulberry trees 
that grow by a small Greek church—an unpretending square 
building—erected over the very place (they say) where the 
miracle was wrought; and there I was requested to enter the 
sacred edifice and to inspect a stone water-pot—the very one 
also from which the wine was taken and tasted by the “ governor 
of the feast!’ And then, as if it were a matter of course, the 
aged priest who had shewn me over the place, asked me to add 
my written certificate to that of many other travellers and pil- 
grims—to the effect that it was even so; and that this was truly 
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the very place and the very water-pot mentioned in Scripture. 
“Tt matters much,” he said, “that you should do so, for that 
of late some doubt has been expressed on the subject; and tra- 
vellers do not come here as much as they used to do.” 

“My good friend,” said I to him, “to tell you the truth, I 
do not believe this is the place where the miracle took place, or 
that the thing you shewed me in the church is one of the water- 
pots used at the wedding feast.” 

“Now don’t say that, Hadjee, but write. There’s a good 
man.” 

“T shall only write what I believe correct, as far as I know; 
and I shall tell the travellers that they had better go and visit 
Kana el-Jelil, if they wish to form a more correct idea of the 
probable situation of Cana of Galilee.” 

I did so accordingly ; for Kana el-Jelil, which is the name 
by which “Cana of Galilee” is mentioned in the Arabic Scrip- 
tures, and the ruins of which are still seen further to the north 
of El-Buttauf—has greater claims to our veneration as the site 
of our Saviour’s first miracle, and as the birth-place of Natha- 
niel. But I also gave the poor man a small trifle, which recon- 
ciled him readily to my heretical notions on the subject of his 
relics. Before leaving the village, however, I looked about for 
some fragments of “ water-pots,” said by travellers to be found 
in abundance in this place, and to be a strong presumptive proof 
in favour of Kefer Kenne being Cana of Galilee. But they too 
are a myth. 

The sun was past the meridian and the refreshing breeze 
wafted from the hills around, was for me the signal to depart. 
I wished the venerable priest good bye and taking leave of the 
church and the water-pot in it, I left Kefer Kenne for Nazareth. 
For there at least, I should have ample opportunity to indulge 
safely in associations of events endeared beyond compare to 
every one whose faith is in Christ. There I should study the 
features of a scenery with which, undoubtedly, he was familiar 
during the greater part of his life on earth ; there I should tread 
the ground he must have trod. There I need not be told, “he 
was here, or he went there.” There I can but look around, 
worship and give thanks. 

The road, outside the village, passes by a large fountain of 
clear abundant water which flows into a square trough of ancient 
workmanship; and issuing from thence, continues to gurgle 
among groves of olives, pomegranates and evergreens, on its way 
down the narrow valley which it fertilizes as in days of old, 
when Zabulon rejoiced in the produce of his land. Crossing this 
dell, we began to ascend a rugged path on the hill opposite ; now 
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among rocks and by the edge of a deep ravine; and then winding 
through luxuriant crops of wheat, from whence the village of 
Kefer Kenne—retired although on the pilgrim’s route—looked 
picturesque and at peace. We crossed the brow of the hill and 
descended into a glen on the other side, leaving the small hamlet 
of Er-reine against the hill on our right. Then along the nar- 
row path that winds against the height immediately before us, 
through groves of almonds and of olive-trees and across meadows 
covered with the richest herbage, until we reached the summit 
of the hill; from whence, to my surprize and infinite delight, my 
eyes rested on the most deeply interesting view a poor sinner, 
servant of Christ, may be allowed to see in this world. 

As I wished to remain here alone and undisturbed in order, 
if possible, to mark my first impressions of this scene, in a pencil 
sketch—and to dwell on the landscape before me, I sent onwards 
my servants, to pitch my tent on the spot I pointed out to 
them, in an olive-grove, between the church and fountain of 
the Virgin and the town; and there to make ready for my 
coming. 

The spot on which I was standing, might be appropriately 
compared to the upper row of seats in an amphitheatre of hills 
which rise around the secluded town of Nazareth, as if to shelter 
it and to shut it out from the rest of the world. The town 
itself, built against the slope of the hill, facing the east and south 
and surrounded by thickets of prickly pear, evergreens and 
groves of fig, olive, and other trees—occupies, as it were, the 
lower tier of the amphitheatre, just above the narrow meadow 
plain spread in the hollow beneath and covered with rich pas- 
tures and flocks. Beyond the ridge of hills opposite, on the 
other side of this plain and to the south-east, arose the grassy 
summit of Little Hermon (Jebel ed-Duhy) and the more distant 
hills of Gilboah (Jelbin), at the foot of which lies Jezreel; and 
behind these the horizon was bounded on the east by the hills 
of Bashan and of Gilead; on the south by those of Samaria and 
of Judea, and closed in to the west with the level heights of 
Carmel above Taanach and Megiddo, across the plain of Jezreel. 

The air was soft and fragrant of the smell of the gum-cistus 
which grows here in abundance. And the hills which already 
cast their long afternoon shadows across the plains, appeared in 
a well-defined outline against the sky and left at once on the 
mind a clear and distinct impression of their form and relative 
position. The scene I beheld was a reality. I carried my 
thoughts back some thousand years and then saw on the land- 
scape before me, Saul and his men repairing to the retired village 
of Endor at the foot of Little Hermon ;—his army routed by the 
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Philistines and his own fall on Mount Gilboah—the stronghold 
of Omri among the hills of Samaria. Then Ahab at Jezreel— 
Elisha at Shunem and on the heights of Carmel. But dearer 
still than all those is Nazareth, the city where Jesus dwelt 
as a child; where he lived unknown or despised as a Galilean ; 
then learning obedience for our sake, by the things which he 
suffered. 

I could indulge in peace in thoughts of this kind, as I sat 
reclining on a rock covered with moss, over against the town. 
For there was no noise under the whole heaven. Not a voice 
was heard; but the familiar twitter of the lark fluttering among 
shrubs of rock-rose in bloom, or under tufts of tall feather-grass. 
I loved to dwell on this solemn scene. Who, indeed, could 
stand where I did, and behold the landscape I then saw, the 
same as when he lived here in this peaceful retreat, without feel- 
ings too deep for utterance? without almost saying with Simeon; 
“Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, for mine 
eyes have seen thy salvation;” the place where thy son my 
Saviour dwelt? He too, often looked at this beautiful scenery, 
the work of his own hands; but lying under the curse of sin 
which he was come to remove for ever. He too looked at these 
same flowers, and saw them as I do open their delicate form to 
the hill-side breeze; he too gathered them, when as a child he 
went about with his mother, the one “blessed among women.” 
And afterwards he noticed them as they smiled at his presence. 


“Sweet nurslings of the vernal skies, 
Bath’d in soft airs, and fed with dew, 
—— ye could draw th’ admiring gaze 
Of him who worlds and hearts surveys : 


“Ye felt your Maker’s smile that hour, 
As when he paus’d and owned you good ; 
His blessing on earth’s primal bower, 
Ye felt it all renew’d.” 


For he mentions them as examples of his bountiful care ;—but 
only to tell us how far greater is the tenderness of his love for 
those whom he came to seek, and to save from death—and who 
are dearer to him than the grass of the field; even though they 
be of little faith. 

And these little birds, unknown, uncared for even of the 
wandering shepherd, were not forgotten by him. No! not one 
of them falls to the ground without the will of his Father that is 
in heaven. And are we not better than they ? 
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“There is not a strain to memory dear, 
Nor flower in ‘ sacred’ grove, 
There’s not a sweet note warbled here, 
But minds us of thy love. 
O Lord, our Lord, and spoiler of our foes, 
There is no light but thine: with thee all beauty glows.” 


It was now time to descend the hill and to repair to my tent, 
which I could see in the distance, already pitched and prepared 
forme. The path I followed brought me at the bottom of the 
hill by the church of the Virgin, to the fountain at which a few 
women of Nazareth were come to draw water. I slaked my thirst 
at this spring, of which he must have drank often ; and I prayed 
that my soul might be refreshed by the water which he alone 
gives ; and that his words might be to me a well of water spring- 
ing up into everlasting life. 

The head-dress of the women struck me. It consists of a 
pad of black or blue cloth, in shape very much like the chin- 
strap of a helmet, and, like it also, fastened under the chin. 
That pad is covered with the whole of the money belonging to 
the woman. Every piece of money has a hole bored through it, 
and is sewn on to the pad, very much like the scales of fish. 
You see at once what the amount of property of the woman is; 
whether it be gold, as among the wealthiest, or silver, or even 
copper, among the poorest. Money is, in fact, worn by them 
as an ornament; and partly on that account, they rarely, and 
only when in the greatest need, part with any of it, as it spoils 
their ornamental head-dress at once and for all. One woman 
had her asmadié, as they call that head-dress, covered with gold 
coin; one or two had only coppers; while a poor-looking woman, 
the wife apparently of a small tradesman of the town, had on 
but a few pieces of money. But they were regularly arranged on 
each side. I then thought of the woman, who, having ten 
pieces of silver, lost one, of whom our Saviour tells us in his 
parable. How she would look for it, and how her neighbours 
and friends, both at the well and at home, would hear of it and 
see it, and rejoice with her after she had found it! For although 
we cannot affirm that the dress of the women was exactly the 
same in the days of our Saviour, it is nevertheless most probable 
that it was then, as it is now, peculiar to this locality. For in 
the East nothing changes but time. 

I came to the tent and found my servants gone to the town 
to buy food. They returned after a short time, bringing what 
they had got,—eggs, a little stale butter, some bruised barley, 
and a few loaves of bread, with some honey. This might have 
been but a sorry fare at other times; I made, however, an excel- 
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lent meal of it. For the great enjoyment of free and indepen- 
dent travel amid scenes of such intense interest, was, of itself, 
food to me. I required, besides, no more than that which was 
often my only fare,—barley-bread, a few dried figs, and a 
draught of clear water from some hallowed spring. 

My dinner over, I left the tent in charge of my servants, 
and climbed the hill on which the town is built, and to the west 
of the one on which I had been before. I had to make my way 
among rocks, and by hedges of prickly pear, through meadows 
on which camels were grazing, to the top of the heights which 
overhang the town by the monument of Neby Ismail, and from 
whence my eyes ranged over a magnificent landscape. I faced 
the east immediately above the town, the whole of which I now 
surveyed ;—its square, and next to it the mosque with its pic- 
turesque, but foreign minaret; a little beyond the church and 
convent of Terra Santa, and opposite the great khan of the 
town, surrounded by the town itself, built in tiers against the 
hill, and consisting chiefly of the low square dwellings of its 
inhabitants. 

Beyond the hills over against me, rose the rounded summit 
of Mount Tabor (Jebel Tir) and Little Hermon, at the foot of 
which I could distinguish the villages of Endor, Nain, and 
Shunem. Then Jezreel, Mount Gilboa, the mountains of Gilead, 
of Samaria, and of Judea, the plain of Jezreel, and beyond it 
the whole length of Mount Carmel. Behind me the Great Sea 
bounded the western horizon; and the town of Sephoris, the 
hills of Galilee and the far distant range of Ante-Lebanon closed 
the scene to the north. The sun was verging towards Mount 
Carmel. Taanach and Megiddo, and the bed of the river Kishon 
already lay deep in the shade. Bashan and Gilead appeared on 
the eastern horizon, in the mellow tints of an evening sky; 
while the nearer hills cast their long purple shadows over the 
sun-lit meadows of the plain. But while I was contemplating 
this magnificent prospect, and realizing the long-cherished hope 
of treading this holy ground, the sun sank behind Carmel, and 
soon the summits of Tabor and Hermon alone shone in his last 
rays, with which they seemed unwilling to part ; while the whole 
of nature lay cold and lifeless at their foot. The shades of even- 
ing, however, gradually gained on the warm evening sky above ; 
until the breath of eve began to stir, and the moon arose behind 
Mount Tabor and shed her pale but clear light over the scence ; 
translating it as it were in a moment, from the warm brilliancy 
of an Eastern day, to the cool brightness of an Eastern night. 

I had watched the moonbeams on the eddying wave of the 
Cephissus, in the dear classic land of Greece. I had listened at 
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night to the low gurgling of the Castalian spring, as it trickles 
from the sides of Mount Parnassus at Delphi. I had also re- 
peatedly sat in the gigantic temples of Thebes in the dead of 
night, and watched the moon rising over those awful relics of 
other ages, and dwelt on their past glory, when the same light 
shone through their sacred piles on the countless multitudes at 
their evening worship of the Queen of heaven. But the moon 
rising over Nazareth tells of other days; and the breath of eve, 
as it waves the grass of these hills, murmurs of other and greater 
glories than those of the proudest kingdom of this world. There 
is a look in nature which you see nowhere else; there is in 
the rustling of the olive-leaf at even a whisper of peace,—of 
“peace on earth, of good will; yea, of good will towards men,” 
—brought by Him who dwelt at Nazareth. 

I retraced my steps back to my tent, and found there an 
inhabitant of the town engaged in deep converse with my ser- 
vants. It was Abou Nasir, an Arab-Greek Christian and mer- 
chant in Nazareth, who had become acquainted with one of my 
servants during his residence at Beyrit. He had come to per- 
suade me to repair for the night to his house in the town. He 
represented to me with great energy the danger I ran from a 
visit of Arabs, and tried to prove how much more comfortable I 
should be in his house than in my tent. 

“Do Khawajah! do come and lodge with me. I have a 
room ready for you.” 

“Thank you, my good friend; but I prefer by far my tent 
to any house in this country, and during such a fine night as 
this.” 

* But the Arabs! think of that.” 

* Well! I do not fear them. I have heard of their doings ; 
but they have never done me any harm.” 

** As you like then! In God’s keeping !” 

“Yes! and always: by night as well as by day.” 

“ But what will you do to-morrow ?” 

“Go to Jebel Tar.” 

“You will take an escort, of course ?” 

“Tf it is to please you, I have no objection.” 

“To please me! Allah yebarak fik!—God bless you! It 
is indeed to please me; for it is to spare your life. I will provide 
it for you.” 

“ Be it so. We start at day-break.” 

*Tn-shallah! God willing.” 

So saying, Abou Nasir left me to go home. I then sat at the 
door of my tent to eat my evening meal in the silence of the 
evening, broken at intervals by the distant voices of women at 
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the fountain, and by the monotonous note of a scops-owl sitting 
on the branch of an old olive-tree behind me on the hill-side. 
It was at last time to retire. I spread my bed on my carpet 
in the tent; and, full of gratitude for having been allowed to sce 
this day, I began to anticipate the next, and lay down to rest. 


Cuap. XIII.—Departure from Nazareth—Mount Tabor— 
Endor—Nain—and Return to Nazareth. 


I started before day-break, with one servant and the ‘ guard’ 
provided for me by Abou Nasir. He was probably a friend of 
his, short of work, who had no objection to an easy day’s work 
and good pay for it. 

He bravely led the way on the path that winds up the hill to 
the east of the town, from whence we saw the sun rise from 
behind the ridge of wooded hills which abut on Mount Tabor, 
and shed abroad on the earth the light and life of his first morn- 
ing rays. We continued our route against the hill-side, and 
soon after, we found ourselves enveloped in a thick mist, which 
lasted until, as the sun rose higher in the sky, the clouds 
dispersed, and we found ourselves near the foot of Mount Tabor. 
The scenery through which we passed was very varied and pic- 
turesque, and reminded me of many parks in England, as I trod 
the path up hill and down dale, through woods of oak (Q. Agi- 
lops) and across meadows covered with rich pastures—the fa- 
vourite haunt of gazelles. One started at our approach, and 
bounding over the mead, soon disappeared in the recesses of the 
forest beyond. 

From this point Mount Tabor presents the remarkable ap- 
pearance of a huge hay-cock, from whence it probably derives 
its name, of easy ascent from the north, but abrupt and rocky on 
the south side. Completely rounded at the top, it stands alone, 
and separate from a chain of hills on the north—“ a high moun- 
tain apart.” It is doubtless owing to this circumstance that 
tradition marks it as the scene of our Saviour’s transfiguration, 
although it would appear from the gospel narrative that the event 
took place farther north; perhaps not far from the upper end 
of the sea of Galilee. Be that as it may, Mount Tabor is in 
itself a remarkable mountain; and for that reason it became, 
even in the oldest times, celebrated as one of the most notable 
hills in Canaan. Hither drew Barak, at Deborah’s behest, be- 
fore his battle against Sisera; and from hence he and his men 
pursued and discomfited the captain of Jabin’s army. It was 
on the “plain of Tabor” there, at the foot of the hill, that Saul 
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found his father’s servants who were in search of him. “Tabor 
also and Hermon (that is, “ Little Hermon” across the “ plain 
of Tabor” opposite) shall rejoice,” says the Psalmist, “ when 
they see the glory of our God.” And its fame must have ex- 
tended not only to Rhodes, that boasted of her Mount Atabyrius, 
but also further, even to the shores of Sicily, if olden writers 
tell true. 

We descended into a deep ravine, and crossing near to “ Da- 
beroth,” the main road from Damascus to Jerusalem, which we 
had left the day before, a little above Tiberias, we began to climb 
the mountain on the north side, where it is covered with shrubs 
of various kinds, among which I remarked a large quantity of 
storax (Styrax officinalis L.) in full bloom. As we rose higher, 
the prospect became more extended; until, from the top of the 
mountain, the eye soared over a wide expanse of hill and dale, 
of mountain and plain, of rivers and water courses, of lake and 
sea—embracing almost the whole of the Promised Land. From 
the chain of Lebanon in the north, over the sea of Galilee and 
the mountains that rise around it and Mount Hermon, along 
the whole of Gilead and the hills of Moab at last lost in the 
haze, to the south; and then by the plain of Jordan, the hills of 
Little Hermon, of Gilboa, Samaria, Juda, the whole of the 
plain of Jezreel and the course of the River Kishon, on to the 
level heights of Mount Carmel, and glimpses of the Great Sea, 
to the west. Then the prophet’s words came to mind, and I 
saw them true: “As Tabor is among the mountains, and Car- 
mel is by the sea,” so surely shall the word of the Lord come to 

ass. 

I rested some time under the shade of an old oak-tree grow- 
ing among the ruins of ancient churches, built on the summit of 
the mountain, in full enjoyment of the view and of the fine fresh 
air that played around the top of this noble hill. Meanwhile, 
the sun had risen much higher in the sky above, and the shadows 
of the hills having almost disappeared, the landscape lost the 
freshness of its first morning look in the heat of noon. I ga- 
thered a bunch of the scarlet-everlasting, which grows abundantly 
on the summit of Mount Tabor; and, having packed up my 
saddle-bags, we prepared to descend the hill. 

The descent on the south side was by no means easy; espe- 
cially at first. Even our horses, wonderfully sure-footed as they 
were, found it difficult to keep their footing along the very steep 
and narrow track that winds down the precipitous and rocky 
slope of the hill. But at last we all came to the lower slopes, 
and reached the “ plain of Tabor,” which separates this hill from 
Little Hermon, without any accident. From hence, from this 
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high ground which connects these two mountains at their base, 
flow two tributary streams; one into the Jordan, eastward, and 
the other to the westward, into the “River Kishon.” We crossed 
the latter of these tributaries: and then, ascending the northern 
slope of Little Hermon, we came to the retired and wild looking 
village of Endor; the very place (even judging from the look of 
it) where the witch was at home in the days of Saul. The in- 
habitants, startled at our arrival, crept like rabbits out of their 
dwellings, for the most part excavated in the hill side. They 
were, most of them, grim-looking men, descended in direct line 
from their wizard ancestors ; and they began to stare at me, and 
handle my clothes, as if they never had before seen a tra- 
veller among them. The sheikh, or head-man of the village, 
rather better behaved than the rest, yet still very free and easy 
in manner, led me to their “manzil” or shake-down. It was 
a ruined dwelling consisting of the four bare and dilapidated 
walls, covered in part only by a roof in which time had made 
wide and frequent gaps, but which had the advantage of admit- 
ting free ventilation of air, a very necessary measure indeed, as 
I found, to my cost, when they did me the honour of placing 
me on avery old and dirty mat, spread on the ground, between 
two far from cleanly natives ; one of whom was a Nubian, whose 
hair was clotted with grease, and who was, to all appearance, a 
sworn enemy to water and washing. 

These good people insisted on my partaking of food. I en- 
deavoured to decline their civilities, but in vain. They asked 
me what I should like to have. But, as the choice lay between 
stale butter, made of sheep’s milk, and eggs, I chose the latter 
as the safer of the two. They, however, had never seen eggs 
boiled ; they only knew how to roast them as we do potatoes in 
the ashes on the hearth. In the course of time, one of them 
brought me a couple of these eggs in his hand. The difficulty 
was to hold them ; for they were very hot. I cut a round hole 
in the loaf they had given me, and stuck one of the eggs in it. 
They seemed much amused at the result, and watched me nar- 
rowly while I was eating, literally pulling me about, and won- 
dering at the material of my dress. But their astonishment 
knew no bounds when they saw me sketch. 

“A bit of wood that writes! Ma shallah!” said one. 

“Give it me,” said the sheikh, rather gruffly, snatching it 
from my hand, “TI shall keep it!’ Remonstrance was, of 
course, of no avail. They would have taken by force what I 
would not give with good grace; and so I yielded. 

“Give me one too!” cried another, who saw that he might 
get it for asking.’ “Give me one too!” and so saying he 
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helped himself to another pencil out of my small stock of four 
or five. 

“ Wallah! how it acts! But what is it?” asked the sheikh, 
“iron, or stone, inside the wood ?” 

I then felt a rude grasp of the hand on my left shoulder from 
one of the party, taller than myself, who said, “’Ati-li keman, 
wahed! give me one also! Khawajah ’ati-li wallah! give me 
one, Sir, I tell you!” And I was obliged, in self defence, to 
part with a third pencil, to my great regret. 

I then thought it was high time to be gone, and I took leave 
of them ; not altogether sorry to do so. My servant too, as well 
as the “ guard,” did not half like the look of my hosts of Endor, 
to whom my “guard” was especially civil. I inquired about the 
spring from which this village must have taken its name (’Ain- 
ddr), when one of the party offered to lead me to it. Itis a 
wide circular opening in the rock on the mountain side, a little 
above the village; from whence flows a copious spring. 

From thence we followed the path along the winding foot of 
the hill, sometimes among rocks covered with honeywort, or 
down into rocky ravines ; then across meadows adorned with blue 
lupine, scarlet adonis, lychnis, and other bright spring flowers in 
abundance; and we soon reached the small and retired village 
of Naim, which is no other than the “city called Nain,” men- 
tioned by St Luke. 

From this spot, the view, although very limited, was never- 
theless full of interest. On the foreground stood the village of 
Naim. Here our Saviour, while journeying from place to place 
in the discharge of his ministry, met the poor widow weeping for 
her son who was being carried to his grave. Then, when he who 
came to bear our sorrows saw the broken-hearted mother, he 
“had compassion on her, and said unto her: Weep not.’”’—There 
was real comfort in that voice. Those very words, coming from 
his mouth, relieved her aching heart, and soothed her pain. “He 
then touched the bier and called the dead to life, and he de- 
livered him to his mother.” It was thus he taught us here both 
his unbounded love and his almighty power to save, even from 
death.—Then, immediately below the village, stretches from east 
to west the undulating “ plain of Tabor,” which opens into that 
of Jezreel on the left. On the opposite side of it rises abruptly 
from the plain the lower range of hills of Galilee, which extend 
from Mount Tabor on the east, as far as the “ forest of Carmel” 
and the steep banks of the Kishon on the west. From this 
point Nazareth appeared in the distance, and, as it were, nestled 
on high among the hills. 

From Naim we descended into the plain, once covered with 
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the slain of Jabin’s army, but now clad in rich pastures and 
luxuriant crops—the pride of the month of Abib in the land of 
Canaan. The path we followed through fields of blue lupine in 
bloom, spangled with the large scarlet flowers of the vernal- 
adonis, and with white umbelliferous plants, soon brought us to 
the foot of the ascent to Nazareth. In about a quarter of an 
hour’s march we reached the top of the pass into the amphi- 
theatre of hills in which Nazareth lies esconced. The sun was 
then nearing Mount Carmel in the west, and long shadows 
already stretched across the plain of Jezrcel at our feet. We 
turned round, and then descended a gentle declivity into the 
meadows that spread from hill to hill just below the town. Na- 
zareth then appeared before us, with ten minutes walk, sur- 
rounded by groves of olive, carub and other trees—the abode of 
peace and of repose. How strange that its name should ever have 
been an evil proverb, as if nothing good could come from thence! 

The sun was set when we entered the town; and passing by 
the Latin church and the mosque, we repaired at once to the 
tent. The evening, however, was so fine that I could not abide 
within ; but while my evening meal was being prepared, I 
strolled out towards the fountain of the Virgin. The women of 
Nazareth mustered there in numbers, every one in turn waiting 
to fill her pitcher at the spring. There were among them wives 
and daughters of some of the richest inhabitants, with head- 
dresses of great value, who carried their pitcher of water on 
their shoulder side by side with the poorest of their sex. For in 
the simple land of the East the sheikh’s wife or his daughter 
fetches water, and tends her father’s or her husband’s flock when 
he cannot do it himself, As I was standing by and listening to 
their animated gossip,—rather more interesting than gossip is in 
general, from being in Arabic—and noticing the diversity of taste 
displayed in their dress, all made after the same pattern,—a fine- 
looking Arab, with a flowing beard, and conspicuous ’abaya 
loosely thrown over one shoulder, came to the fountain, leading 
his camels to watering. The scene was thoroughly Eastern and 
picturesque in the extreme. It was Eliezer, and the girl to 
whom he said, “ Ya bint! ’ati-li moiyé,’”—O daughter! give me 
some water; “ w’eski el-jemal,”—and water the camels, was 
Rebecca, at the well of the city of Nahor. There she was 
bearing on her shoulder the pitcher she had been filling at the 
well, and which she let down from her shoulder, saying to the 
camel-driver ; “ Eshrob!” Drink! He did not, it is true, offer 
her a nose-ring and gold bracelet in exchange for her services ; 
but this incident was not requisite to bring to mind a more living 
picture than I then beheld of the Scripture narrative. 
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On my return to the tent I found Abou Nasir, who had 
come to inquire after my welfare. 

‘Praised be God, friend, you are come back safe!” said he, 
with a graceful salutation. ‘Seen no Arabs?” 

“ Plenty of them, and queer-looking ones too !” 

“ And they have done you no harm?” 

“ None whatever !” 

“They would, however, if they came here. You must, in- 
deed, come.and sleep at my house to-night: you really must. I 
particularly wish to talk to you.” 

“Thank you, my good friend ; but let us talk here !” 

“No! better at home. At all events won’t you come and 
see us?” 

“With all my heart !” 

“Let us go then!” And so saying, he led the way into the 
town, which was not five minutes’ walk from my tent. On our 
way thither we passed by a perpendicular rock of considerable 
height, which looks like an ancient quarry, on the very edge of 
which above many houses of the town are built. This struck 
me at once as “the rock” (it is the only one in the place) “on 
which the city was built ;’ and from which the hardened inha- 
bitants attempted to throw down our Saviour. This rock, which 
every passer-by may see for himself, and which is most likely 
the locality alluded to in the sacred narrative, has nevertheless 
been overlooked or ignored by “ sight-seers,” who prefer being 
taken by monks and guides to a rock some two or three miles 
from the town; upon which, assuredly, Nazareth never was 
built. This seems the more inconsistent as the same local autho- 
rities mention, with assurance, “ the stone on which our Saviour 
ate his last supper with his disciples ;’—‘ Joseph’s shop,’”—“ and 
the spot from whence the stone cell in which the angel Gabriel 
appeared to the Virgin Mary, was taken to Loretto ;”—all 
within the town, and entitled, they say, to the greatest credit. 

Winding our way through a narrow street, we turned to the 
right, and presently came to Abou Nasir’s house. The gate 
opened into a yard, on the right and left side of which were the 
kitchen and other offices, where his daughters were busily en- 
gaged in household duties when I entered. He took me at once 
to the opposite side of the yard, and there ushered me into the 
principal apartment, intended for the gathering together of the 
family, and for the reception of visitors. It was a large room, 
built in arches up to the roof. The floor was the native earth ; 
but on the left side there was a wooden platform, raised about a 
foot from the ground, on which a mat was spread: here I, as 
guest, was asked to sit down. The servants of the establish- 
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ment do not in general tread this floor ; and any member of the 
family, as for instance, the daughters or the wife, when waiting 
on their father or husband, take off their shoes and leave them 
upon the ground before they venture to step on the mat. It 
was probably on a floor and matting of this kind that our 
Saviour sat in the house of Lazarus at Bethany. Mary then 
sat at his feet on the ground, like the meanest servant, unworthy 
as she felt herself to tread the ground on which her Lord sat at 
meat. There, in that humble posture, she listened to him, re- 
gardless of anything else, while her sister Martha, who “ was 
cumbered about much serving,” and careful and troubled about 
many things, remained in a degree a stranger to that good part 
which Mary had chosen, and which would never be taken from 
her. 

Within this apartment there was on the right-hand side of 
the door, a railed gallery, about twelve or fifteen feet from the 
ground, and accessible by a staircase against the wall. It is the 
“reception-room” for guests at feasts. Might it not be the 
“upper room” (avwyewv) mentioned in St. Luke xxii. 12, where 
our Saviour ate his last supper with his disciples? Abou Nasir 
bade me go up the stairs and said, “ Is it not a convenient place 
for friends to eat with me?” Then wishing to shew me the 
whole of his house, in order to tempt me to stay with him, he 
took me to the opposite side of the yard; and then going before 
me up a flight of steps outside, to the top of a part of the house, 
and opening the door of a room built there (i7épwor), 

“Now,” said he, “is not this a beautiful room for you?” 

“Very good, indeed! But I assure you I prefer my tent.” 

“Well now, sit down, I have something to say to you.” 
And he then went on to express his earnest wish to be made 
English Consul for Nazareth ; asking me if I could possibly pro- 
mote his prospects. I replied that I regretted it was utterly 
out of my power to do so in any way; and that I thought the 
less responsibility he incurred in life, the more likely he would 
be to discharge it satisfactorily to himself and to others. He 
did not seem to enter into my views on the subject; but 
finding I could lend him no help, he dropped the matter for 
the time. 

As it was getting late, I wished to return to my tent. Abou 
Nasir courteously walked back with me past the town and as 
far as the entrance of the olive grove in which my tent was 
pitched. I found my servants waiting for me; and as I felt 


tired after my day’s journey, I lay mysclf down and soon fell 
fast asleep. 
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Cuar. XI1V.—Departure from Nazareth—Cana of Galilee— 
Sepphoris—Return to Nazareth—and home scenes there. 


Wednesday, April 20th.—I was up with the lark, and like it 
too, in good spirits and ready to start on an exploring journey 
to Kana el-Jelil, or “ Cana of Galilee,” as it is supposed to be. 
I retained the same guard, more as a guide than an escort, and, 
taking with me my two servants, I left Nazareth. 

Passing by the fountain and church of the Virgin, we as- 
cended the hill above it, and followed the path by which we had 
come from Tiberias to Nazareth, as far as Kefer Kenne. Then, 
turning to the left, in a northerly direction, down the narrow 
valley which is watered by the fountain outside the village, we 
came, in about an hour’s march, to the hamlet of Rummaneh 
(or Rimmon). It is prettily situated among olive-trees on the 
hill that divides the plain of El-Buttauf in its length; and from 
which the pilgrim’s eye rests on either side, upon richly-cultivated 
land, bounded north and south by hills covered with verdure. 

After a halt at this place, we came into the plain, and, cross- 
ing it in its narrowest part, we reached Kana el-Jelil in about 
half an hour. It stands a little above the plain, on a knoll at 
the foot of the hills of Esh-Shaghur, which surround El-Buttauf 
on the north. Nothing of the village at present remains, but 
the scattered ruins of dwellings, some of which appeared as if 
they had recently been used as pens for cattle, and of no very 
ancient date. The dull monotonous tint of the heaps of rubbish, 
and of the rocks on which they stood, was relieved by clumps 
of bright flowers, such as the scarlet ranunculus, the blue lycop- 
sis, and various evergreens and other shrubs, among which I 
remarked the viscous ononis (O. Hispanica) growing there in 
great profusion and covered with bright yellow blossoms. 

While my servants smoked their pipes under a tree at the 
bottom of the hill, I sat apart on a rock above the ruins of the 
village in order to study the features of the scenery before me ; 
—the rich plain of El-Buttauf, widening to the left, and then 
closed in all round by hills above the Sea of Galilee to the east 
and south, where it is surrounded by the more distant heights of 
Sepphoris and of Carmel on the horizon. The Sea of Galilee is 
not visible from Kana el-Jelil; but the cleft between the hills 
to the eastward of the plain, marks the road our Saviour must 
have followed when he “went down from Cana of Galilee to 
Capernaum.” It is expressly said that he “went down.” For 
although Cana is as it were on a plain, it is nevertheless much 
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higher than the shore of the Sea of Galilee, on which lay Ca- 
pernaum. Here I opened my Syriac Gospels, and read with 
tenfold interest the first and second chapters of St. John, while 
looking at the scenery familiar to our Lord and to the disciple 
who was worthy—for in him there was “no guile.” 

We left Kana el-Jelil, and, crossing the plain in a more 
westerly direction, we soon fell into the road that leads from 
Acco to Jerusalem, through Sepphoris and Nazareth. We joined 
for a while a small band of native travellers going the same way. 
But as they cared little for the scenery through which we were 
passing, I let them go before me, while I stayed behind in order 
to loiter awhile under the fine oak-trees that grow here on both 
sides of the path, and that cover the surrounding hills. The 
prospect was altogether lovely—fresh and fragrant of spring— 
yet inanimate, and asif mourning for the days that are past, in 
hope of better days for this land that are yet to come. 

Emerging from among this oak-wood, the path brought us 
in a short time, through cultivated fields to the small town of 
Sefirieh, or Sepphoris. It is not mentioned in Holy Scripture ; 
but on the other hand it is celebrated in Jewish writers under 
the name of Tsipporis. Josephus makes frequent mention of it, 
and tells us that, having been rebuilt or enlarged by Herod An- 
tipas, it became one of the largest and strongest towns of Galilee. 
After the destruction of Jerusalem, the great Sanhedrim is said 
to have been transferred to Sepphoris, which at that time was of 
greater note than even Tiberias itself. It is agreeably situated 
on a small eminence, commanding a beautiful view of the sur- 
rounding country and of the hills of Galilee, over which the 
snows of Hermon rise in the distance. It has a castle and a 
church in ruins; the latter of which is said to have been dedi- 
cated to St. Joachim and St. Ann, the parents of the Holy 
Virgin, who, the legend says, were natives of this town, and 
lived in it. 

From Sefirieh, the road winds along the bottom of a narrow 
valley, up the grassy slope of the hill that rises above Nazareth 
on the north west. We soon reached the top of that hill—for 
Sefarieh is only an hour and a half from Nazareth—and we 
again fell into the path we had followed in the morning. The 
sun was nearing the horizon, and the air was so pure, the land- 
scape so attractive, the flowers even so lovely, that I wished to 
tarry behind awhile. I therefore paid and discharged my 
“guard,” and I desired my servants to go before me to the tent, 
which now appeared among the olive-trees below; and I sat 
down on a soft bed of moss and dwarf aromatic shrubs, in order 
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to feast my eyes once more on the sacred prospect before me. 
For here I might say— 


“‘ Mine eye unworthy seems to read 
One page of Nature’s beauteous book ; 
It lies before me, fair outspread— 
I only cast a wistful look. 


“T cannot paint to memory’s eye 
The scene, the glance, I dearest love ; 
Unchang’d themselves, in me they die, 
Or faint, or false, their shadows prove.” 


Everything here is fraught with greater interest than elsewhere. 
Every tree, every flower, every bird, every insect even, seems 
hallowed by the place in which it lives, and possesses charms 
borrowed from associations which no other spot can give. I 
loved to study the details of this scenery, to acquaint myself 
with the outlines of the hills as I would with the features of a 
friend,—for every hill has an expression of its own; to follow 
the windings of the valleys, the bed of the torrents and the 
course of the streams, and even to watch 





" the new-born rill, 
Just trickling from its mossy bed, 
Streaking the heath-clad hill 
With a bright emerald thread,” 


that flows perhaps into the Sea of Galilee, into the “ancient 
River Kishon,” or into the flood of Jordan that cleansed the 
Syrian leper and laved the human form of Him who, through his 
own righteousness, consecrated water to the mystical washing 
away of sin. Who could stand on this holy ground, and neither 
hope nor fear? 

I went down to my tent, and found my dinner ready. It 
was soon over; and I then sallied forth in another direction to 
saunter among the hills. While I was sketching the town from 
the north, I suddenly heard sobs and then a voice of lamenta- 
tion behind me. I looked round: it was a mother weeping over 
the grave of her only child. She was a Mussulman, and wept 
sore. She wept as if she had no hope in his death. 

The sun was now set, and I returned to my tent, where I 
found Abou Nasir awaiting me. He stayed to supper with me ; 
and after that I accompanied him to his house, where I took 
leave of him. On my way back, I looked in at the door of a 
house from whence I heard, as I passed, merry voices talking. 
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There was the whole family seated around the lamp (or candle), 
placed upon the lamp-stand (or candlestick), and literally “ giv- 
ing light to all that were in the house.” It was the dwelling of 
a poor inhabitant of the town, whose “house ” was “ one room.” 
So was also the house in which our Lord himself dwelt at 
Nazareth.—The moon was shining brightly in a cloudless sky, 
and the evening air waved the grass, and rustled among the 
leaves of the old olive-trees growing around my tent. I sat 
awhile at the tent door to enjoy the quiet and solemn repose of 
the hour, listening to the plaintive note of the friendly little 
scops-owl, which now for the third night perched over my tent 
to sing me to sleep. I rewarded it with a few fragments of meat, 
which I placed at the bottom of the tree on which it was sitting, 
and then retired for the night. 

Thursday, April 21st.—Not intending to leave Nazareth 
to-day, I took an early walk before breakfast. On my return 
to the tent I found Abou Nasir, who had come to invite me to 
dine with him at noon. I consented with pleasure, and walked 
back with him to his shop in the bazaar, where he displayed to 
me his wares, consisting of woollen stuffs and other such commo- 
dities. As we were not to dine till after his hours of business, 
I took advantage of this interval in order to saunter about the 
town. 

One of the monks of the convent of Terra Santa was stand- 
ing at the door as I passed. I entered into conversation with 
him, and he pressed me to visit the convent, and the other 
“sights” of the town. I went in to please him only: for 1 
confess that these sorts of “sights” and the legends connected 
with them tended more than anything else to disturb my enjoy- 
ment of travel in this land. But here I was; and he took me 
at once to the Church of the convent. Presently he came to a 
part of the building lower than the rest. “There,” said he, 
“there was the stone cell in which the angel Gabriel appeared 
to the Holy Virgin, mother of God. That cell was taken from 
hence to Loretto in Italy by an angel through the air.” 

“ And you believe that, do you, my good friend ?” 

* Ah! ma bisogna crederlo, Signore! ma si !” 

“E lei lo crede ? dica pure, fra quattr’ occhj,” said I to him. 

“ Ma, si !—che so, io?” 

And a good deal more in this strain, which did not convince 
me of the sincerity of his faith. We soon left the church; when 
he led the way down a narrow street, where opening the door of 
a modern-looking square building, “There,” said he, “ there is 
Joseph’s shop !” 

“Ts that it, do you say?” 
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“Of course it is. Well then if you won’t believe that, come 
this way.” 

And we went up another street, and there stopped at the 
door of a house, which he unlocked, and then said, pointing to 
a large square stone inside; “This is the stone on which our 
Saviour ate his last supper with his disciples !” 

I really could stand it no longer; and giving him what he 
wanted after all—some money—I wished him good morning. 
He took it and went his way; and I returned to Abou Nasir’s 
house. 

I found him awaiting me; and our meal being ready in the 
“upper room” (avwyewv) or “gallery” within the reception 
room, already mentioned, he led the way to it up the flight of 
steps, and bade me sit down. I sat, as well as I could, cross-leg 
on the mat, before a table no higher than a stool, upon which 
the dishes were placed. These consisted of certain Eastern 
delicacies in the shape of “kabab” and “pilaf” of various 
kinds, to which I helped myself, after the fashion of my host, 
with my fingers; after having first, like him too, washed my: 
hands, according to custom. The youngest daughter of Abou 
Nasir waited on us, while her older sister prepared the food in 
the kitchen outside. Our meal over, she brought us a basin 
and a metal pot full of water, from which she poured some on 
our hands. We then rose from table; and she and her sister 
partook of the food after us. 

Abou Nasir went back to his shop, whither I followed him, 
and bought of him an ’abaya, or Arab cloak, of native manu- 
facture, in broad stripes white and dark blue, as the only way in 
which I could acknowledge his kindness and attention to me. 

On my way back to my tent I fell in with a party of “real” 
Bedouin Arabs, who had come from the plain to buy provisions 
at Nazareth. I purchased of one of them an “’aqal” or tie, 
with which they fasten the “qafieh” around the head. It was 
of genuine camel’s-hair, according to rule. 

I put those relics in my tent, and then strolled out on horse- 
back. But I soon returned, finding that I could explore the 
neighbourhood more satisfactorily on foot. I started, therefore, 
on a walking-tour around Nazareth; and first to the low undu- 
lating hillocks that rise a little beyond the old well, and from 
thence gently slope down into the meadows of Nazareth. They 
were clad in all the brilliancy of their spring attire—of bright 
scarlet adonis, deep-blue pimpernel, tender rose coloured and 
white flax, blue campanule of various kinds, white liliaceous 
plants, yellow marigolds, chrysanthemums, scabious, centaurez 
and others in profusion, “ opening their bosoms unheeded to the 
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breeze” of noon, that waved the long grass of these fields, 
tenanted by quails and crickets in abundance. 

After a solitary ramble of an hour or two, for the purpose of 
sketching Nazareth and the surrounding hills from various points 
of view, I returned to the town. 

Not far from the khan, and in one of the streets that run 
parallel with the hill-side, I passed accidentally by a carpenter’s 
shop. I looked in: he was himself apparently fifty years old, 
working at a plough with his son, a lad of about twelve or 
fourteen. This was a better image of what “ Joseph’s shop” 
must have been, than the high, dingy-looking house to which I 
was taken in the morning by the Italian friar. Here I felt of 
course deeply interested—as it were rivetted to the spot, around 
which so many sacred associations crowded at once. For no one 
could find a carpenter alone with his son at work in his sho 
at Nazareth, without thinking of him who was held for “the 
son of the carpenter” in this his own city. He too, when even 
a child, helped his father at his trade; learning obedience at 
that tender age, although himself Lord of all. 

I went in, and while engaged in conversation with the car- 
penter, I made a sketch of his tools. They were few, simple 
and of rude workmanship ; and but poor substitutes for (or, may 
be, models of) the same kind of instruments in use among us. 
They were an adze, a plane, a rule, a drill, a saw, a gauge, a 
hammer, and a pair of pincers. While at work he, like Indian 
workmen, used his feet as a second pair of hands, and with 
much dexterity. 

On my way home, my attention was drawn elsewhere to a 
scene of home-life that brought vividly before my eyes, several 
allusions of our Saviour, in his intercourse with his hearers. 
Some women were at the oven, making and baking bread. The 
oven itself was exactly similar to the one I had seen at Selghair 
and at Magdala, which I have already described: with the addi- 
tion of a pyramidal shed or covering, made of branches of trees 
lined outside with mud, with an opening at the top, intended as 
an escape for the smoke. One woman, seated on the ground, 
near the mouth of the oven, was heating it with dried grass and 
brambles, which she took from a heap by her side. I could 
easily recognize in the handful she held, many of the same 
flowers I had gathered myself in the fields, but dried up and 
withered. ‘“ Yesterday they were, and to day they were cast 
into the oven!” The scene spoke for itself. There were our 
Saviour’s words true to the letter; and the circumstance to 
which he refers, enacted before me. 

Meanwhile, two other women sitting close by “ were at the 
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mill” grinding corn. The mill consists of two mill-stones, from 
fifteen to twenty inches in diameter, and about three or four 
inches thick. The nether mill-stone is a little wider than the 
upper one, and has a wide groove on one side cut towards 
the circumference, by which the corn, when ground into meal, 
falls from the mill. The nether mill-stone is stationary, and 
has in the centre a pivot of hard wood firmly fixed into it, 
around which the upper mill revolves, through a hole in its 
centre, a little larger than the pivot on which it turns. These 
hand-mills, the only ones in use in the Holy Land (I only saw 
two water-mills, of modern construction, in the whole extent of 
the country) are made for either one or two women. In the 
first case, there is only one handle fixed perpendicularly in the 
upper mill-stone near the edge; in the latter case, two handles 
are fixed, diametrically opposite to each other, also perpendicu- 
larly to the mill-stone. Then two women sit opposite to each 
other, with the mill between them, and put the mill in rapid 
motion by catching and propelling in turn each of the two 
handles. The corn is poured into the mill through the centre 
hole of the upper mill-stone, as often as required. ‘“ Two 
women,” said our Saviour, “shall be at the mill, the one shall 
be taken and the other left.” 

While this was going on, another woman made dough of 
the flour ground at the mill, which she rolled into pellets the 
size of an orange; and then flattened them into loaves the size 
of a large bun. As soon as the oven was sufficiently heated and 
cleaned out, these loaves were stuck against the sides of it; then 
the lid was put upon it, and ashes heaped upon the lid until the 
process of baking was complete. The lid was then removed, 
and the loaves were taken out fit for use. 

I followed a street of low houses on the flat roof of which 
some of the inhabitants were enjoying the cool of the evening. 
These houses of the poorer inhabitants, consist as I have already 
said, each of one room only, from eighteen to twenty feet square, 
and ten or twelve high. To every house there is a flight of steps 
outside, from the door to the roof. Several people were going 
up and down these steps along the street, to and from the top of 
their respective houses. The words of our Saviour then became 
plain when he says, “ Let him which is on the house-top not 
come down to take anything out of his house,” but flee at once 
for his life. 

On going back to my tent I was agreeably surprized to find 
a friend I had met in Ceylon the year before. He was on his 
way to England; and having heard at the place where he had 
put up in the town, that I was at Nazareth he found me out, 
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and came to ask me to accompany him to Mount Carmel on the 
morrow. We spent some time together, and after tea I walked 
back with him to his quarters; but as it was growing late, I 
returned to my tent to give directions for my intended journey 
to Mount Carmel; and I prepared myself for it by lying down 
to rest, and for the fourth night, at the song of the scops-owl 
perched on his favourite olive-tree. 


M. 
(To be continued.) 











ON MIRACLES. 
WARDLAW v. TRENCH, anp W. K. 


In the Journal for April, 1854, is an able article ‘On Miracles’ 
by W. K., mainly devoted to the refutation of Dr. Wardlaw’s 
view and the vindication of that of Mr. Trench. I cannot but 
regret, that Dr. Wardlaw was not spared to vindicate his own 
theory, and that no abler advocate than myself has come forward 
to defend it. But, such being the case, the great importance of 
the point in question induces me to lay before your readers, and 
W. K. in particular (with all the deference and respect due to so 
able a writer), what I venture to think are fallacies in his argu- 
ment, which have led him to an erroneous conclusion. I do not 
purpose to enter into an examination of the Article at large, nor 
do I undertake to defend all Dr. Wardlaw’s positions. There is 
much in the Article in which I fully agree, and it is only on one 
point (though it is of fundamental importance and pervades the 
whole argument), on which I propose to offer any strictures ; 
and these I shall make as few and brief as the case admits, both 
in order that I may not trespass on your space, and because I 
can refer any of your readers who may desire to see the question 
at issue more fully discussed to a paper in The Christian Ob- 
server for February and March 1848, in which I have shewn 
that “ Morality of doctrine is not the criterion of miracles.” 

The question as between Wardlaw and Trench is thus stated 
by W. K. (p. 25),—* Dr. Wardlaw attaches special importance 
to the tépas, and counts the onéoy as a necessary and certain 
consequence ; Mr. Trench asks concerning the onwéov, and from 
it he judges of the origin and worth of the répas. The one is 
satisfied to know, that a miracle has been wrought ; the other re- 
quires to be certified of the moral teaching in connexion with it. 
The one tests doctrine by miracle, the other miracle by doctrine. 
In this difference is involved every other.’ 
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To this way of stating the question, Dr. Wardlaw, we appre- 
hend, would take exception.—In the first place, a fallacy lurks 
under the word ‘miracle.’ Take the word in the sense in which 
Dr. Wardlaw uses it, and would not Mr. Trench himself be 
‘satisfied to know, that a supernatural divine authentication had 
been given? On the other hand, take it in the wider sense 
which Mr, Trench gives to it, and no advocate of Dr. Wardlaw’s 
view could deny that some criterion would be required to dis- 
tinguish divine from other miracles.—In the next place, it is 
not correct to say, that “the one (Dr. W.) tests doctrine by 
miracle ;” for the use and authority which he assigns to miracles 
is to authenticate the divine mission of him who works them, 
and for this they might suffice anterior to the promulgation of 
any doctrine. The truth appears to have been sacrificed here 
(unwittingly no doubt) to an antithesis. And doubtless it would 
not have consisted well with the view, which the writer was 
about to maintain, to have stated at the outset, that ‘the one 
party allowed divinely-wrought miracles to be the sufficient 
credentials of a divine mission,’ while ‘the theory of the other 
precluded his admitting the sufficiency for this end of any mani- 
festations of power (even though, if really wrought, they would 
undeniably involve special interpositions of the Deity), until a 
system of doctrines should have been submitted to him, and he 
(an erring mortal!) had sat in judgment upon it, and decided 
whether or not it was worthy of the all-wise God ! 

It will be sufficiently evident from what has already been 
said, that the point at issue turns on the proper definition of a 
miracle. And this will be further shewn by adverting to the 
origin of the question at issue between Trench and Wardlaw. 
It has arisen from the necessity of distinguishing between mi- 
racles and prodigies. This, one party thinks, should be done by 
narrowing the definition of a miracle, while the other, using the 
term in a wider sense, would make doctrine the discriminating 
test. The one would limit the meaning of the word ‘ miracle’ 
in the case in question to “ the effect of a supernatural cause,”* 
implying a divine agent : the other would extend it to ‘ the effect 
of a superhuman cause,” thus including angelic and diabolic as 
well as divine agencies. The question therefore resolves itself 
into this:—Is Gop ALONE TO BE RECOGNIZED AS THE AGENT IN 
A MIRACLE PROPER? 

The affirmative of this question I have, as I believe, irre- 
futably established in the paper above referred to, and I there- 
fore do not think it necessary to go over the entire argument 
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here. I shall content myself (after offering a few observations 
in confirmation of my argument), with replying to those objec- 
tions of W. K. which may appear to imperil the main position, 
but (as I have said) not making myself responsible for every 
statement and argument advanced by Dr. Wardlaw. 

First, then, I say, if we consider what is the fact in the pre- 
sent instance to be established, it will be seen to involve neces- 
sarily a divine agent.—A man claims to have a divine mission. 
Surely nothing short of a divine attestation of his claim can be 
admitted as sufficient to establish its validity. And if so, then 
divine credentials (or miracles wrought by God) must be neces- 
sary in the case of a revelation (which is the case in question), 
and no miracles of which a divine agency may not be predicated 
ought to be offered or received as adequate proofs. 

Secondly : Scripture fully bears out this conclusion by attri- 
buting authority to this end to no miracles less than divine, and 
by claiming instant reception of a divine mission on the ground 
of these. 

Having in the C. O., pp. 156-8, adduced a great number of 
texts, 1 shall content myself now with adverting to those, the 
force of which W. K. has endeavoured to turn aside. 

In Jno. x. 24, the Jews say to Jesus, “If thou art the Christ, 
tell us plainly. Jesus answered them; I told you, and ye be- 
lieve not: the works which I do in my Father’s name, these tes- 
tify concerning me.” ... “If I do not the works of my Father, 
believe me not.” And so again in John xiv. 10, “The Father 
who abideth in me, He Himself doeth the works. And in John 
xv. 24: “If I had not done among them the works which none 
other did, they had not had sin.” If anything could appear 
unquestionable, it would seem to be, that the very point on 
which Christ here rests his appeal is, that his miracles were such 
as none but God the Father could work. But W. K. says (p. 
42) ; ‘Such passages are altogether inadequate to prove, that a 
miracle alone is a sufficient test of a doctrine, because they may 
include the moral end as much as the objective character.” I 
answer ;—I1st, There was here no question of testing a doctrine. 
The question was; Had Jesus a Divine mission? And his argu- 
ment was; I come from God, because I do the works of God. 
2ndly, There is nothing to bear out the supposition, that the 
moral end might be included; but, on the contrary, enough to 
shew that “the works” were contemplated only as manifesta- 
tions of power, both by Jesus and by his hearers,—just as they 
were, when the people argued, “ When the Christ cometh, will 
he do more signs than these which this man hath done?” The 
work immediately had in view was the giving sight to a man 
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born blind,—a work which unquestionably required the putting 
forth of Divine power. With regard to it the man himself ar- 
gued; “ Since the world began it was never known, that any 
man opened the eyes of one born blind: if this man were not 
from God he could do nothing.” And when “some said: He 
hath a devil and is mad, others observed; These are not the 
sayings of one that hath a devil. Hath a devil power to open 
the eyes of the blind?” These people obviously considered, 
that the authorship of the work must be determined by the 
degree of power manifested in it. And so far were they from 
regarding the character of the work or “the moral end” as 
affording a test of its origin, that they saw no difficulty in the 
supposition, that a devil, for his own ends, might do such a good 
work as was the giving sight to a man born blind. While works 
wrought specially by God must needs be good, and have a good 
moral end, this goodness affords no sufficient test fo us of their 
origin. Satan may make himself appear to us to be an angel 
of light. 

Again, in John iii. 2, Nicodemus, it is evident, took the same 
view of what constituted a miracle in connexion with a revelation. 
The ground on which he was prepared to acknowledge Jesus to be 
“a teacher come from God” was, that “no one could have power 
to do those signs which he did, unless God were with him.”’— 
W. K., in order to multiply the force of this passage, remarks 
(p. 29) ; “‘ Does this include merely the supernatural in power, 
or does it include the moral circumstances? Those miracles 
which Christ did were as remarkable for their ethical beauty and 
propriety as for their mere power. This definition, borrowed 
from the Jewish inquirer, is not sufficiently discriminative. It 
includes far too much. A man can do nothing whatever ‘ except 
God be with him,’ and yet to call every act a miracle is to keep 
the name and sacrifice the thing.”—Here we observe, first, that 
W. K.’s test of doctrine wholly fails him; for Nicodemus ad- 
mitted the validity of Christ’s claim on the authentication of 
‘the signs’ before he knew what doctrines Jesus taught. And in 
consequence W. K. is compelled to have recourse again to the hy- 
pothesis, that “the moral circumstances” (by which he appears 
to explain himself to mean “the ethical beauty and propriety of 
the miracles”) may be included. Now, I might allege, that this 
hypothesis is purely gratuitous, since we know nothing of the 
character of the miracles to which Nicodemus referred, being 
only told respecting them, that they were “signs” which led 
many to believe. True indeed it is, as I have already observed, 
that “the moral circumstances” attending miracles which had 
God for their author could not be otherwise than good ; but such 
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a necessary consequence or attribute could afford no adequate 
criterion of a miracle, even supposing it to be appreciable and 
available by the witnesses, neither of which it might be, and in 
the instance before us probably was not. I need not, however, 
have recourse to this method of meeting W. K.’s hypothetical 
argument; because, as the point in question is, What was the 
quality in Christ’s miracles which led Nicodemus to recognize 
their divine origin? I may refer to his own declaration as con- 
clusive. He himself declared, that it was the degree of power 
manifested in them, which satisfied him that they could proceed 
from God alone. Their “ ethical beauty” or “ the moral circum- 
stances” do not appear to have entered into his thoughts.— 
Next, I would observe, that W. K.’s criticism upon Dr. Ward- 
law’s adoption of the definition of Nicodemus (an adoption not 
made on the ground of its being logically correct, but only as 
being sufficiently accurate for his purpose) ,—that criticism, I 
say with all respect, appears to me somewhat hypercritical. Dr. 
W. of course meant, that the declaration of Nicodemus should 
be taken as a definition in the sense which the latter intended it 
to convey, and in which it would be taken by every one who was 
not reduced to the necessity of drawing an argument from words 
rather than things. Nicodemus obviously meant, “except God 
be with him” by a special or supernatural exercise of his power. 
And to tie his meaning down, as W. K. does, to the grammati- 
cal signification of his words is to reduce them to what W. K. 
himself says they are not, “an empty truism,” and truly it were 
“to keep the name and sacrifice the thing.”—So also W. K.’s 
next charge against Dr. Wardlaw (p. 30) namely, that “he calls 
a miracle a suspension of the known laws of nature,” appears to 
me to be in like manner chargeable with hypercriticism. No 
doubt a miracle is none the less a miracle, though we may not 
know it to be such. But what Dr. W. evidently had in view 
throughout was those wonders which may be known by us to be 
real miracles, just as W. K. himself subsequently says; “We 
would define a miracle in its relation to man, with which alone 
we are concerned, to be,” &c. And, in order to be recognized as 
such by us, they must be ‘suspensions of laws of nature known 
to us.’—And again W. K.’s objection (p. 29) to Dr. Wardlaw’s 
bringing the agent into the definition has no weight against the 
argument itself. If the agent is (as W. K. allows that he may 
be) “deducible at once from the correct definition,” then the 
practical result will be the same. 

I have now advanced proofs from reason and Scripture, that 
a divine origin is rightly made a part (by implication) of the 
definition of a miracle. But these proofs were really superero- 
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gatory, since it would have sufficed to appeal to the use of the 
term in the connexion in question. The word ‘miracle,’ when 
used to denote a proof of a revelation, is taken by the generality 
of writers to include or imply the idea of a special divine inter- 
position, and certainly this is the prominent idea attached to the 
term in its popular use and acceptation. This ought to be a 
sufficient justification ; and those should be held to be in the 
wrong, who would extend the sense of the word in contravention 
of its received use,—more especially, when the effect really is 
(though they intend the contrary) to produce obscurity and in- 
crease difficulties—And by what right or with what propriety, 
we may ask, do they require the adoption of their particular 
sense? The word may be used in three significations. 1st. To 
denote anything wonderful, whether an effect of man’s act, or of 
an ordinary but rare operation of nature. 2ndly. To denote an 
effect produced by any being of greater power than man, such 
as are devils. And, 3rdly, to denote a special exercise of God’s 
supernatural power. Now, why are we to be told, and that 
without proof alleged, that we must use the term in the con- 
nexion in question in the middle sense, and in nei/her of the 
others? And why may not the infidel object to the partial 
limitation of the second signification with as much reason as 
Trench and his supporters do to the more complete one of the 
first ? 

W. K. in seeking to elude the force of “the Scriptures cited 
by Dr. Wardlaw” says (p. 38); “‘ Neither men nor spirits may be 
‘like unto Jehovah, doing wonders ;’ but the unlikeness may be 
not in the fact, but in the quality of the wonders. Do we not 
speak correctly of wise men, and are not angels wise? Yet God 
is called ‘only wise.” I admit this argument and adopt it. 
Allowing that it is a question ‘of the quality of the wonders.’ 
I contend that a divine revelation requires attestations of a di- 
vine quality : those of an angelic will no more meet the case than 
those of a human. The medium or angelic degree of power or 
wisdom will no more suffice than the first or human: the highest 
or divine must be put forth. And if so, it is proper to limit the 
term in accordance with that fact. 

But again, suppose an unbeliever to demand of me, what are 
the chief proofs I allege in attestation of the divine origin of 
the Christian revelation. Am I not at liberty to say ; ‘ Miracles, 
by which I intend the effects of a supernatural cause, implying a 
special interposition of the Deity?’ And would a third party be 
justified in interposing and requiring me to include in my answer 
all wonders, which, it may be supposed, exceed the power of man 
to perform? And if I were to do so, should I not be taking up 
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a false position, and one which would involve me in needless 
difficulties? How wonders wrought by the special intervention 
of God are to be distinguished from other wonders is another 
and distinct question, and one which ought not to be mixed up 
with that touching the proper definition of a miracle. To it the 
answer would be; Ist, by an inquiry whether there was suffi- 
cient reason for believing that a law of nature existed, and that 
there had been a deviation from it; and, 2ndly, in failure of 
obtaining satisfaction by this means, then it might be allowable 
to use any of the numerous tests that might be available (doc- 
trine among the rest), as supplemental criteria—But what, I 
may ask, would be the answer of Trench or W. K. himself to 
such a question as I have supposed? Would they not also an- 
swer; ‘Miracles?’ And in doing so, would they not on their 
definition be asserting, that wonders wrought by the power of 
the devil were the chief attestations of the Christian religion as 
a divine revelation? What more absurd!!! 

If, after all, our opponents should still insist on the word 
‘miracle’ being used in their sense, then (not to sacrifice the 
thing to its name) we must drop the word, and attain our end 
by using the circumlocutory phrase in its place. 

I will now proceed to notice the arguments and objections 
of W. K. 

His principal objection is, that we beg the question at the 
outset (pp. 29, 36 and 39). What, then, is the question? It 
must be that which lies between Dr. Wardlaw and Mr. Trench. 
Dr. W. says; A miracle is per se a sufficient attestation. Mr. 
T. says; A miracle is not a sufficieut attestation, until it has 
been tested by doctrine. The difference between them obviously 
arises from the different significations which they give to the 
word miracle. The first question therefore is; What is a mira- 
cle? And if it has been proved, that it includes or involves a 
special divine interposition, then they are to blame for the petitio 
principii, who introduce it by adopting and persisting in an 
erroneous and too comprehensive definition. They import it, 
not into their opponent’s real argument, but into their erroneous 
version of that argument. And with equal reason (as we have 
observed) might a petitio principii be objected by an infidel 
against them, because they do not use the word in that wider 
sense, which alone would be recognized by him. 

But let us take W. K.’s statement of the question. He asks; 
“What do miracles attest?” And he then gives Dr. Wardlaw’s 
answer to the effect, that they attest a man’s claim to having a 
divine mission, two questions only arising with regard to them; 
viz., Ist, “Is the work one which God alone can do?” and 2ndly, 
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“ Ts it actually done?” To the former W. K. objects, that “it 
is a palpable petitio principii’ to assume, that a miracle can be 
wrought only by the power of God. This indeed it would be, if 
it were proposed (as on W. K.’s and Trench’s theory), after 
having alleged a miracle in proof of a claim to a divine mission, 
whether or not after all it was a miracle. But the advocates of 
this view are not guilty of any such solecism. They do not per- 
petrate the incongruity of having recourse to “ moral circum- 
stances” and religious doctrines to determine the nature and 
origin of physical facts. These must be established by their 
own proper evidences. It will be necessary only to shew, that 
there exists a law of nature or (to speak more properly) an 
uniform mode of God’s acting, and that there has been a devia- 
ation from that law or mode. There will be instances, doubtless, 
in which it will be useful to have recourse to the moral doctrine ; 
but such instances, if they stood alone, could not logically be 
adduced as proofs.—W. K. goes on (p. 36) to take exception to 
Dr. Wardlaw’s putting what God permits on an equal footing 
with what he does or enjoins. Here again, I apprehend, the 
fallacy arises from the different senses in which they take the 
word ‘miracle.’ Dr. W. is careful to reiterate, once and again, 
that he is speaking of “areal miracle.” And what he may have 
meant to say, or at any rate what he should have said, is, that 
God would no more make use of the intervention of another to 
make a real miracle than he would work it directly himself. 
And why? Because a special act of his would be as necessary 
in the one case as the other, none but himself having naturally 
the power to affect his laws or (more properly) his actings. 

W. K. next refers to passages of Scripture, which, he thinks, 
would make it “exceedingly difficult to make good Dr. Ward- 
law’s position” (p. 37). These are the temptation of Eve, the 
case of a prophet giving a sign which comes to pass (Deut. xiii. 
1—5), and that of the Egyptian magicians. The two last have 
been sufficiently examined in the C. O., pp. 79, 146. With re- 
gard to the three and to all of the like kind it suffices to say, 
that we do not deny that morality of doctrine may have a nega- 
tive value in some cases which may admit of doubt; but this 
does not constitute it an adequate, much less an universally, 
applicable test. It is not in any case the natural criterion. And 
when we are driven to have recourse to it among many other 
supplemental criteria, it is only in consequence of the limited 
extent of our knowledge. If we were fully acquainted with all 
nature’s laws, we should never need any ¢es¢ of a miracle. But 
by reason of our ignorance many cases will arise, in which we 
must use all the secondary means that may be available for the 
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detection of counterfeits, or the more complete verification of 
genuine miracles. We thus on our theory (let it be well ob- 
served) sacrifice no advantage which is possessed by our oppo- 
nents, while we do not take up our position on ground, which, if 
not wholly untenable, involves in needless difficulties. We care 
not, for instance, to determine whether the miracles wrought by 
the Egyptian magicians were effected by human or superhuman 
power. Unless it could be shewn that they required divine 
power, our position will not be in the least degree affected: nor 
will there be any validity in W. K.’s inference (p. 41), “that a 
miracle, or what for all the purposes of evidence and attestation 
is equivalent to a miracle, may be wrought in support of error ;” 
for superhuman miracles are not equivalent for all the purposes 
of evidence to supernatural miracles. And hence, whether or 
not there be reason for W. K.’s conclusion, that “ Dr. Wardlaw’s 
entire argument falls to the ground, with everything he has built 
upon it,” I venture to maintain that the position which Dr. W. 
has to defend remains unassailed and unassailable. And further 
to shew this I will offer a few remarks on the examination which 
W. K. proceeds to make of his opponent’s argument. 

He first quotes from Trench as follows. ‘A miracle does 
not prove the truth of a doctrine, or the divine mission of him 
that brings it to pass. That which alone it claims for him at 
first, is a right to be listened to; it puts him on the alternative 
of being from heaven or from hell. The doctrine must first 
commend itself to the conscience as being good, and only then 
can the miracle seal it as divine, &c., &c.”” W. K. then remarks; 
“Dr. Wardlaw seems scarcely to have appreciated the meaning 
of this passage which he attempts to criticize. ‘If we must, 
first,’ he says, ‘by an appeal to our “ moral nature” ascertain 
the doctrine to be good, then have we, at the same time, ascer- 
tained it to be ¢rue; since no doctrine can be really and intrin- 
sically good that is not true; truth, as to any doctrine, being 
the first ingredient or element of its goodness.’ There is,’ adds 
W. K., “a very strange confounding here of what is good with 
what is true.” And, after giving examples to shew, that many 
‘a good thing” is not true (as that “it would be a good thing 
if there were no sin”), he concludes that, “Truth is not the 
only element of goodness.”’—Now, surely the “strange confound- 
ing” is on the part of W. K. For, does he not confound what 
is desirable with what is morally good? The question between 
Trench and Wardlaw is not touching ‘ good things,’ but ‘ good 
doctrines of morality or religion.’ And will W. K. undertake 
to shew, that a doctrine which is morally or spiritually good 
(as that ‘it is our duty to love God above all, and our neigh- 
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bour as ourselves’) is not true? Or, did Dr. Wardlaw lay down 
so absurd a position, as that ‘truth was the only element of 
goodness?” Did he not imply the very contrary in saying, that 
‘it is the first element of it?’ 

The next argument of W. K. (which is intended to shew, 
that the Scriptures quoted by Dr. W. are inadequate) has been 
refuted already. 

His next 1s, that ‘Christ’s reply to the Pharisees’ assertion, 
that his miracles were wrought by the help of Beelzebub, ad- 
mitted, or at least did not deny, the fact of the possibility of 
miracles [being ?] wrought by Satan’ (p. 42).—Now, it certainly 
admitted nothing of the kind. And if it did not deny the fact, 
the reason was, that the method adopted by our Lord was the 
most ready, and in the particular case the most effectual for 
refutation. It had the nature of an argumentum ad hominem, 
virtually saying; ‘Account on your hypothesis for the works 
being done in support of the cause of goodness and truth” But 
the use of such an argument in such a case did not surely imply, 
that this was the only or the most legitimate mode of dealing 
with the objection. And will W. K. maintain, that Christ’s 
not giving an explicit denial tacitly implied the possibility of his 
miracles having been wrought by Satan; because this is what 
would be implied, if anything were. That diabolical miracles 
might be wrought by devils, who would deny ? 

Hitherto I have discussed this particular instance on the view 
given of it by Trench and by W. K. But I must now draw 
attention to the fact, that they have altogether misrepresented 
it. It is not true, as asserted by W. K. (p. 28), that “here 
was, whatever might have been, a testing of the miracle by the 
doctrine.’ It is not true, as alleged by Trench, that our Lord’s 
appeal was “to the whole tenour of his doctrine and his mira- 
cles,”’—nor that “he repelled the accusation and derived autho- 
rity to his miracles, not on account of the power which they 
displayed, ... but on account of the ethical ends which they 
served,”—nor yet that “he appealed to every man’s conscience, 
whether the doctrine to which they bore witness was not from 
above.’ He did not appeal to the character of the doctrine, 
nor to “ the ethical ends:” he did appeal to the degree of power 
manifested. The question was one touching Jodily possession 
merely. And our Lord’s argument was, that if Satan, having 
sent his emissaries to take possession of a man, straightway gave 
to another power to eject them (as the Pharisees alleged), such 
conduct would be suicidal and necessarily subversive of his king- 
dom ; and thence their hypothesis could not be true. The point 
of the argument lies in the absurdity of supposing that Satan 
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would “divide” his forces and array them against one another, 
and not in an incompatibility with any doctrine; for none was 
in any way referred to. And our Lord did not stop here. But, 
having disproved. the Pharisees’ mode of accounting for his 
mighty deed, he proceeded to argue, in effect, that it only re- 
mained that it was accomplished by the putting forth of a 
“ stronger” power than that of Satan,—that, if he had entered 
into the strong one’s habitation and despoiled him, it could only 
be in consequence of his being possessed of power enough to 
bind him. Such power could be that of God alone. Hence he 
cast out devils by the finger [or spirit] of God.” And “hence 
no doubt the kingdom of God was come unto them.” So far, 
then, is this example from affording any support to the theory 
of W. K., that it is utterly subversive of it; and moreover 
affords the most complete proof that could be given of the truth 
of his opponent’s view. 

Fatal exceptions may be taken to W. K.’s other attacks on 
Dr. Wardlaw’s arguments on this point. As to what comes 
next (p. 42), I confess I do not very clearly see the drift of it. 
Grammatically, W. K. asserts, that the Doctor, on his principle, 
must hold ‘ miracle’ and ‘ doctrine’ to be identical ; but W. K.’s 
argument seems to shew, that he means ‘all miracles,’ and the 
other construction is too absurd to be admitted. Taking it, 
then, in the latter, I observe that the assertion is made appa- 
rently on the ground of Dr. Wardlaw’s having remarked, that 
‘the creation of an atom is as truly a creation as the creation of 
a world.” Now, who would have expected to see such a state- 
ment alleged to prove the identity or equality of ‘all miracles” 
(that is, of all superhuman wonders, for in this sense the word 
is obviously used here by Dr. W., even as it is by W. K.)? 
Who does not perceive, that the above declaration affirms only 
the equality of acts of the same kind, irrespective of the effects 
produced? In each case a creation is the kind of act; but in 
one the product is an atom, in the other a world. And it is 
virtually affirmed, that these products, though so different, 
imply an equal amount of power in their agents, because they 
result from identical acts. But how does it follow that all 
wonders, though not necessarily implying equal power, are 
identical? It is true, that I may have misapprehended W. K.’s 
meaning, especially as I do not know what Dr. W.’s argument 
is, not having had the advantage of seeing his work. But if 
this be the case, it is wholly due to W. K.’s want of perspicuity. 

W. K.’s next argument might be made to justify the Jews 
in their rejection of Christ. It might be turned thus. ‘A pro- 
phet was to be rejected, who sought to turn away the people 
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from Jehovah, and from his law as taught them by Moses’ (p. 
38). “The Jews regarded Christ as subverting the teaching of 
Moses and the prophets” (p. 42). Therefore, when “they de- 
spised him, notwithstanding his miracles,” they were justified 
in so doing!! Does this go to shew, that doctrine is in all cases 
a competent test of miracles, or that we can appeal with more 
confidence to men’s appreciation of “the teaching” than we 
can to their estimate of the degree of power manifested in the 
miracles? W. K. adds, that “Christ’s reply was not an appeal 
to his miracles, but to his teaching; ‘I came not to destroy, 
&e.’” Now such a perversion as this is really too bad. The 
words referred to were not “a reply” or “an appeal” at all. 
They occur in the sermon on the mount, and have no reference 
to any controversy, nor to miracles or doctrines. 

W. K. goes on (p. 42) ; ‘ But, in fact, does not the belief in 
the possibility of a miracle at all depend upon certain doctrines ?” 
—Doubtless it presupposes “the existence of a God,” and his 
infinite power, “ wisdom, and goodness.” But no considerations 
connected therewith will establish W. K.’s following assertion, 
that “ miracles are possible, only because it is wise that the 
material should subserve the spiritual,’ &. On what ground 
is W. K. entitled thus to assign a limit to the divine liberty of 
action. God will necessarily do nothing inconsistent with wisdom 
and goodness; but it is “ possible,’ that he may work miracles 
without these being his special ends : it is as “ possible,” that he 
may have in view to manifest his power (Ps. cvi. 8), or even his 
liberty of action as his goodness. However, this matters not, so 
far as I can see, to the case in question; though W. K. thinks 
it worth while to try to establish it by a long quotation from 
Dr. Wardlaw. But Dr. W.’s argument goes only to shew, that 
there is an a PRiort probability in favour of miracles being 
wrought in a supposed case. It does not prove, that any will 
be, or have been wrought. It is far enough from bearing out 
W. K.’s position, that “miracles are poss1BLE only” in such 
cases. How then can there be in it, as W. K. asserts, “a test- 
ing of miracle by doctrine,’”—much less (which is what W. K. 
needs to sustain his argument), a recognition that doctrine is an 
adequate criterion in all cases.—I feel that the space likely to be 
allowed me will not admit of my following W. K. further in 
this argument. I must therefore content myself with observing 
in reference to what follows on p. 43, that the fact of our being 
possessed of a “moral nature,” capable to a certain extent of 
approving things that are excellent, does not prove that we are 
more competent to judge by a moral criterion than by physical 
tests,—still less, that the former is more easy of application and 
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adapted to convince, where the opponents are sure to be ignorant, 
prejudiced, and averse to receive the truth. And even if it were 
so, the moral criterion would still not be the proper test. For, 
who would think of judging, whether a feat of strength pro- 
ceeded from a child or giant by inquiring what were the agent’s 
moral principles and objects, points which he might or might 
not have developed ? 

In the few remaining pages of W. K.’s article there is, as it 
appears to me, much misuse of terms, much want of perspicuity, 
much fallacious reasoning, and much undue severity in reference 
to Dr. Wardlaw and his erroneous representation of his state- 
ments. But these I cannot expose in detail for the reason just 
stated. I must confine myself to a few brief remarks on what 
appear to be the main props of his argument. [On the ques- 
tion, whether he and his friends are justly chargeable with ‘rea- 
soning in a circle’ (see pp. 44, 46), I refer to the C. O., p. 84.] 

“God never rests the claim of Scripture upon miracles alone 
(p. 44). I say, and I have shewn in C. O., pp. 156-8, that 
Christ does rest his claim on miracles, as the sufficient and alone” 
indispensable evidence.—“ On Dr. W.’s hypothesis, why all this 
appeal to our moral judgment, rather than to miracles?” It is 
attributable to the Divine goodness and condescension. What 
ought logically to suffice, and what will do so in the case of 
ignorant and depraved creatures who ‘ will not have the light,’ 
are very different things. Besides, are not “the five-sixths” 
spoken of necessarily devoted to the teaching of the doctrine, and 
is it any objection that this teaching is sometimes thrown into 
the form of an argument ?—“ No exercise of mere power will 
ever suffice to prove the truth or beauty of religious doctrine.” 
No doubt :—no more than ‘the truth or beauty of doctrine’ 
will logically suffice to shew who is the agent in ‘‘ an exercise of 
mere power.” But a special exercise of Divine power, or what 
we may be convinced is such, ought to satisfy us of the Divine 
mission of him who calls it forth On Dr. Wardlaw’s principles, 
“Of what possible consequence could it be to our faith or duty, 
if each of the great doctrines of Christianity were proved to 
involve a physical or ethical absurdity, so long as they are found 
in a book attested by miracles?” (p. 45). My “ answer” would 
be, that, such a thing being impossible from the nature of God, 





¢ W. K. seems fond of collocating passages from Dr. Wardlaw’s work with the 
view of convicting him of self-contradiction (see pp. 37, 40). Perhaps with at least 
equal success we might do the same by asking W. K. to reconcile with the above the 
following statements ,—“ For this (the doctrine of an immortal life) we entirely depend 
upon the attestation of miracles” (p. 45),.— We have nothing but miracles for our 
evidence of immortality ”’ (p. 46). 
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either the evidence for “ the absurdity” or that for “the mira- 
cles” must be fallacious—“ Dr. Wardlaw maintains, that we 
have no natural means of attaining to just moral conclusions,” 
or “of knowing that a doctrine is good” (pp. 45, 46), and that 
“we know nothing whatever of God apart from Scripture” 
(p. 47). I must decline to believe, that Dr. W. means to main- 
tain any such doctrines, until I see clear proof adduced of the 
fact ; and then the only consequence will be, that I must think 
he is in error,—though not more so than W. K. will be found to 
be in the assertions which I have just quoted in a note, if his 
words are construed with equal strictness.—“ Dr. Wardlaw con- 
tends, that the evidence which miracles furnish is wholly indis- 
putable and of a mathematical certainty” (p. 47). This asser- 
tion, again, I must beg leave to doubt. I apprehend, what Dr. 
W. intends (if not says) is, that their evidence is in itself ‘ indis- 
putable,’ that is, it ought to be sufficient for conviction. But this 
is a very different thing from what it will be practically found 
to be, when presented to persons whose “ affections” are not “in 
a right state,” but the very reverse. And hence there will be no 
more difficulty, “on Dr. W.’s hypothesis, to account for the 
small success of Christ’s ministry,” than on W. K.’s.—With 
reference to W. K.’s next paragraph, I challenge him to name 
the Christian advocates, who have rested “satisfied” with adduc- 
ing, what he says is “a very small part” of the defence of 
Christianity, ‘the evidence of miracles.’—As to W. K.’s ‘sneers’ 
and ‘ sarcastic’ remarks on “ the elephantine unwieldiness in the 
merriment of this grave theologian,” &c., &c.,—as to his offen- 
sive imputations to the effect, that such views as Dr. Wardlaw’s 
tend to produce the “ spiritualism of our day,” that they are of 
a like nature with “rationalism, mythism, and the like,” and 
that even “Strauss is, on Dr. W.’s own principles, more con- 
sistent and nearer the truth than himself” (p. 48),—and as to his 
palpable misrepresentation, that “our zealous Protestant” has 
left Protestantism without an answer to Newman’s defence of 
the ecclesiastical prodigies of the early ages, leaving room ‘ nei- 
their for doctrine nor for @ priori notions of God’s character to 
test them,’—as to these, I deem them undeserving notice, though, 
as manifesting the animus of the writer, they will be of use to 
shew the small amount of justice and impartiality, that may be 
expected from him. 

Inasmuch as W. K. in concluding, reiterates again and again 
his charge of a fundamental petitio principii, asserting that Dr. 
W. and Strauss stand upon an equal footing in that “ the result 
in both cases depends upon a prior assumption of the probability 
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or improbability—possibility or impossibility of a miracle,”4 I 
will in conclusion subvert this basis of his entire argument by a 
summary statement of the question, and of the views of those 
who agree in the main with Dr. Wardlaw, and which are (I pre- 
sume) those of the doctor himself. The primary question 
touching the evidences of Christianity is; What are the suffi- 
cient and alone indispensable evidences ? Our answer is, Spe- 
cial attestations of the Deity, manifested either in a way of 
power or of wisdom. [And let us ask by the way; Will W. K. 
give any other answer? Will he say of the ‘ Deity, and of the 
devil ??| Such attestations we designate ‘ the miracles,’ includ- 
ing the prodigies commonly so called, and prophecies. If the 
further question be proposed; How we are to know when such 
miracles are wrought? we answer; By ascertaining in any given 
case, whether there is sufficient ground for believing, Ist, that 
what is commonly called ‘a law of nature’ exists, and 2ndly, that 
there has been a deviation from it. If it be objected, that there 
will occur cases of “superhuman” manifestations of power un- 
distinguishable by these criteria from Divine, we reply, that in such 
cases we must have recourse for the detection of pseudo-miracles, 
to so many of the various supplementary tests (see C. O., p. 
92 ss.) as may be available in the particular case. But as to the 
proposed universal panacea (‘moral doctrine’) we deem it inade- 
quate for various reasons (see C. O., p. 76 ss.), and in particular, 
that difficulties of discrimination are quite as likely to arise from 
other causes, which it is not adapted to meet (e.g., from our 
ignorance of nature’s laws), as from that, with a view to which 
it has been unduly exalted. In the particular case, indeed, of 
miracles wrought by diabolical agency, we readily allow it to 
have a special use and value. But let it be remembered, that 
even in this its efficacy goes only to a negative extent: it serves 
only to detect imposture. 

Whether there be in this view any “ begging of the ques- 
tion,”’—any “inconsistency of reasoning,”—anything not “more 
argumentative than a sneer, nor more cogent than capital let- 
ters,’—any “unbending rigidity of old fashioned orthodoxy 
favourable to rationalism, mythism, and the like,”—any tendency 
to “results far more negative than those by which Strauss terri- 
fied the world,’— any “ destructive criticism,” dangerous to 
Protestantism,—any “over fondness for miracles, having its 
source in a moral and intellectual vis inertie,’—any peculiar 





4 * Strauss’s theory is based on the assumption of the impossidility of a miracle.” 
How and where does Dr. W. base his on its improbability ? If there be any truth in 
W. K.’s statement, may not the assertion be made with equal truth in reference to his 
own theory ? 
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liability to difficulties and objections,—any “ extreme and one- 
sided views,” which by their reaction produce “ spiritualism,”— 
any rendering of “ five-sixths of the New Testament needless, if 
not ridiculous,” and “the countless tomes of theological pole- 
mics ” useless,—I now leave to the reader to decide. 


F. B. H. 








BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF GIESELER, THE CHURCH 
HISTORIAN.« 


By Dr. Reverennine.—The Editor of ‘ Origen.’ 


Joun ArreND GreEseLER, the Church historian’s grandfather, 
himself belonged to the clerical profession. He was preacher at 
Lahde, and afterwards at Hartum, in the principality of Minden; 
having been born at Minden in 1726. He received his theolo- 
gical bias at“Halle. ‘He was zealously devoted, not indeed to 
Pietism proper, but yet to that practical method of treating 
Christianity, which had been reintroduced by Franke and Spener, 
and, for the rest, a loyal adherent of the Lutheran system of 
doctrine as laid down in the symbolical books: a very earnest, 
methodical, stirring man, who, however, in congenial society, 
could be light-hearted and cheerful enough.’ I quote from the 
family chronicle of the Gieselers, which in this account, and in 
many other traits, enables us to recognize the grandsire in his 
descendant. The grandmother whose maiden name was Haccius, 
partook of her husband’s pious disposition and love of order. 
Both these characteristics were inherited by their son, 
George Christopher Frederic Gieseler, born in 1760, the father 
of our John Charles Louis. When this son, the eldest of ten 
children, was born to him, on the 3rd of March, 1793, he was 
preacher at Petershagen, near Minden, and at a latter period 
filled the same office at Werther, not far from Bielefeld ; a man 
of very peculiar intellectual stamp. Hard of hearing from his 
fifteenth year, compelled when at the university to compensate 
for his deafness by looking over the papers of the fellow-student 
sitting next to him; then, and at a later period, almost wholly 
cut off from that living communion which consists in the oral 
interchange of thought, he was a self-taught man, who pos- 
sessed in a high degree all the advantages of an education, 





a Reprinted from the Monthly Christian Spectator for November, 1855, by per- 
mission of the Editor. 
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acquired by means of the most intense mental exertion, but who 
also could not escape from many a one-sidedness. It may be 
thought, that under these circumstances he ought not to have 
selected the clerical calling. But he seemed born for it; he was 
bent on that alone, and would adopt no other. Even in his 
eleventh and twelfth years he held public religious exercises on 
the Sunday afternoons in a summer-house of his father’s, which 
were attended by a number of hearers from the village, and not 
without good results. On one occasion, when a boy of only 
thirteen, he supplied in the church the place of the schoolmaster, 
who had fallen sick, by leading the singing, and catechizing 
during the Wednesday and Sunday services in the chapel at 
Holzhausen. He too studied at the University of Halle, and 
subsequently filled several private tutorships, until, in 1790, 
he entered upon the above-named office in Petershagen. A 
man of restless activity, as conscientiously laborious in the ser- 
vice of his congregation as the bodily infirmity, to which re- 
ference has been made, allowed him, he has left behind him a 
great number of notes, chiefly relating to dogmatic theology, 
or, more properly speaking, theosophy and the revelation of 
John, as, also, to practical theology; in part, also, to the 
science of education, popular schools and culture. In all these 
was traceable a deep inner harmony, and along with much that 
was impracticable and erroneous, which often led to long discus- 
sions in writing with his son, much that was valuable and truly 
original. A great portion of these papers appeared in print, 
and many more are still extant in manuscript. It is to be 
wished that further tidings of them may see the light at some 
future day. For the present it will suffice to have brought for- 
ward these traits in explanation of the circumstance, that to 
our Gieseler, as well as to all his brothers and sisters, the freest 
development was permitted, inasmuch as their father deemed 
that only an actual mental acquisition for which one is indebted 
to one’s own exertions. Without doubt, this method of edu- 
cating his son had much to do with his great independence of 
spirit, by which he was already distinguished as a boy on his 
leaving the parental roof, and which, at a latter period, when he 
was a man, stood him in such good stead in so many difficult 
situations. 

He was indebted for the earliest instructions which he re- 
ceived to his grandfather, who, when he was in his fourth year 
only, taught him, by an easy, playful method, to read fluently ; 
and to his loving mother, whose maiden name was Berger, a 
woman of much practical understanding. But it was in the 
same year that the child lost his affectionate tutor. His father 
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made good the loss as well as he could, but found it advisable to 
send him in his tenth year to the Latin school of the Orphan 
House at Halle. Here Niemeyer’s care and interest were drawn 
towards him, and never afterwards deserted him. He facilitated 
his studies, and when they were completed, promoted him to a 
mastership in the Orphan House School. He had been occupied 
scarcely a year in this calling, when in the year 1813, he obeyed 
the summons of his fatherland, entered, as a volunteer rifleman, 
the ranks of the liberating army, and was with it before Magde- 
burg when the siege of that city was raised. After the peace in 
1815, he returned to his mastership and two years later ob- 
tained the degree of Ph. D.; whereupon, in the same year, he 
became co-rector of the Gymnasium at Minden; in the year 
1818, director of the Gymnasium at Cleve ; and about Michael- 
mas, 1819, Ordinary Professor of Theology in the newly-founded 
university of Bonn. He had already received the degree of 
Doctor of Theology from that university on the 3rd of April in 
the same year, through the good offices of Augusti. 

For this rapid success he was indebted to his Historico- 
critical Essay on the Origin and Earliest History of the Written 
Gospels. The assumption of a written Protevangelium as the 
common source whence the Synoptic Evangelists’ drew, was 
set aside by this exposition, and the foundation laid by Lessing, 
Herder, and others, was firmly established, on which the most 
recent literary criticism of the Gospels still reposes. This im- 
portant work of Gieseler was soon bought up in the bookshops, 
nevertheless, he could never bring himself to resolve on a second 
edition. He shrunk from the tangle of wholly groundless hypo- 
theses, as those were in great measure which were put forward 
in this department, and at the same time did not deem the time 
come for a new decision in these questions. 

His sterling philological culture is shewn by his papers in 
the second volume of Rosenmiiller’s Repertory, which have 
greatly enriched the grammar of the New Testament, then in 
its first stage. His peculiar gift in unravelling knotty pro- 
blems is shewn by his article on the ‘ Nazarenes and Ebionites’ 
in ‘ Staudlin’s and Tzschirner’s Archives’ (Bd. iv., St. 2). And 
from this period it was to Church history that he almost exclu- 
sively devoted his powers and his affections. Neander’s Genetic 
Development of the Principal Gnostic Systems was the occasion 
of his writing his searching review (in the ‘Halle Literary 





6 Matthew, Mark, and Luke are so styled by the Germans on account of their 
possessing so much in common, and so serving necessarily as the basis of every 
evangelical synopsis or harmony. 
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Journal’ for 1823), which shed much new light upon this chaos. 
In the following year he commenced the publication of his 
Text-book of Church History. At the same time he edited, 
in association with Liicke, the Journal for Educated Christians, 
of which four parts appeared in 1823 and 1824. 

A fresh, free life then environed the youthful university on 
the Rhine. The breach between the Catholics and Protestants 
had not then taken place. Gratz and Seber still taught, without 
hindrance, their free exegesis and dogmatic theology, and were 
exposed to no attacks but those, perhaps, of Hermes; Ritter 
was on terms of intimacy with Gieseler; all were of one heart 
and one soul; vigorous powers wrought in mutual harmony; 
this seat of learning was in the full bloom of its springtide. In 
his family relations Gieseler was happy in a high degree. With 
incomparable fidelity and fervour he clung to his partner, loved 
by him in his early days, and too soon lost. She was of Halle, 
and her maiden name was Henrietta Feist. A numerous off- 
spring soon blessed their union, and cares increased accordingly. 
But, putting his trust in God, and relying on his own capacity 
for labour, untiringly active, strictly conscientious in every task, 
he remained, without descending to frivolity, accessible to every 
cheerful emotion. 

Twelve years and a half he filled this office, principally 
occupying himself as a teacher of church history, and enjoying 
the confidence of his colleagues, who had just made him rector 
of the university. Then Géttingen attracted him towards herself, 
and certainly in no other university could he have been more 
entirely in his place than here. Its fundamental character as 
the patroness of the experimental and historical sciences, and 
the manifold practical activity to which he was here summoned, 
exactly corresponded to the bent of his own mind. A course of 
life devoted solely to learned investigation would not have occu- 
pied him fully. For it is difficult to say which preponderated in 
him, erudition, or the sense for practical life, and the inward 
vocation for order and rule. Doubtless, in his case, both went 
hand in hand; what he was in practical life, that he was also in 
science; a man of clearness, precision, foresight, and conscien- 
tiousness ; in expression, concise, and now and then too laconic; 
in every respect a character all of a piece, a man in every sense 
of the word. This, too, was recognized at once, as soon as one 
came in contact with him, and you placed confidence in him. 
The university conferred upon him repeatedly (and in critical 
times to scarcely any one else) the dignity of pro-rector, and he 
was almost uninterruptedly a member of one or more of the 
academical boards. If the academical legislation were to undergo 
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revision, or new regulations to be made, it was to his judgment 
that such propositions were submitted. He was a standing 
member of the Library Commission. The municipality of the 
city chose him as their orator; an office, however, which he 
afterwards resigned. He was curator of the Géttingen Orphan 
House ; he had to look after numerous other benevolent founda- 
tions, especially bursaries. The Géttingen Academy of Sciences, 
of which he was a member, committed to him the awarding of 
the Wedemeyer prize. He was associated with Liicke as theo- 
logical Ephorus. But the Orphan House possessed, in an especial 
degree, the love of his heart. With few exceptions, he visited 
it every day, and, accordingly, was acquainted with every one 
of the children, its disposition, talents, acquirements, faults. 
He had advice and a friendly word for each, directed each in the 
choice of a calling, and long kept a watchful eye on those who 
had left the house. The children clung to him in return, and 
were visibly anxious to make a friend of him. Only in the cases 
of a very few orphans, whom in courageous faith he attempted 
to rescue, did he witness the miscarriage of his noble aims. 

He devoted much time and labour to a freemasons’ lodge, of 
which he was a member, and, doubtless, knew why he did so. 
At the close of his life he was exposed to a violent attack on this 
account, which, to be sure, will do no more harm to Gieseler’s 
good name than to the prosperity of that society. 

The interests of his country, too, lay near his heart. We 
see from many passages of his ‘Church History of the Most 
Recent Times,’ what were his wishes on its behalf. His opinions 
upon the movements of the year 1848 are scattered throughout 
the work, and also the hopes with which he looked calmly into 
the future, amidst the storms which frightened so many from 
their propriety. 

As in the State, so also in the Church, he loved a constant 
and enlightened progress. He did not want to see any of the 
threads which bind the new to the old snapped asunder. Ac- 
cordingly, he declared against the so-called constituent synods 
contemplated by many in that year, which, in point of fact, 
would only, as he conceived of them, viz., as sitting in judgment 
upon what in future was to pass for church doctrine, have proved 
potent for harm. Nevertheless, they might surely have been 
prevented from taking such a turn ; and if we reflect how many 
an opportunity has been let slip during the last forty years, 
which it is now so difficult to recall, one cannot but wish that 
provision for the further development of our Protestant Church 
system may not be again slighted ; and that at least the eccle- 
siastical regulation and organization of the single parishes may 
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be proceeded with in order that when at a future period greater 
doctrinal distinctness shall have been arrived at, the foundations 
for the forthcoming new structure may be found to have been 
already laid. 

The question, whether Gieseler was a Rationalist, was an- 
swered in the negative immediately after his death by a distin- 
guished theologian, his colleague.° And certainly Gieseler never 
was what men commonly understand by a Rationalist. From 
the beginning to the end of his literary career, he staunchly 
held fast to justification by faith alone, that fundamental idea 
of the Protestant doctrine. He understood by this our own 
free apprehension of the Divine truth and grace communicated 
to us by Christ, and manifested in him. He did not set human 
reason above the divine truth given to us in Christ, but deemed 
him only to be a Christian to whom Christ was the sum and 
substance of all the sublimest truths in religion, truths never to 
be transcended. But if, on the other hand, any wanted to de- 
prive reason of her right and duty to appropriate this truth, to 
recognize and apprehend it, to extricate it from the letter as 
spirit and truth, he was a courageous and doughty champion for 
this right of reason, which none may slight with impunity; a 
champion for this light within us, which cannot be darkened 
without the whole man’s being filled with darkness. In this 
sense he was a Rationalist; and if, in our days, almost all who 
hold to clear, logical thinking, and to an enlightened distinction 
between what is really known, what is scientifically established, 
and mere creations of the fancy, are wont to get that, im fact, 
honourable name from their adversaries, Gieseler is fairly entitled 
to that honour. To what is not uncommonly regarded as doc- 
trinal profundity, to that empty speculation sometimes affected, 
which knows nothing of the foundations in experience on which 
it should be based, or which sets them aside, which, moreover, 
impudently sets all logic at defiance, to this questionable art he 
was no friend ; and he could well afford to laugh in his sleeve, 
to find that this and the other man pretended to be a speculative 
theologian, without any sort of qualification. In his view, 
every scientific conclusion was of value only according to the 
degree of its actual certainty; and it was one of his deepest 
convictions, that in the present day nothing is of greater moment 
in theology than the difficult, indeed, but not quite impossible, 
task of drawing the line between the Pistis (faith) and the 





¢ Dorner, in his defence against Hengstenberg’s attack upon Gieseler and Liicke, 
Gottingen, 1854. 
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Gnosis (knowledge) ; between that which is matter of belief, 
and that which is but the human working up of that subject- 
matter, which process necessarily changes with the march of the 
times, and is always being developed amidst many oscillations. 

His entire treatment of church history is based on this dis- 
tinction. He was only concerned to exhibit the various develop- 
ments as they were. It is true, he viewed as a whole, and 
placed together as a whole, what was connected together ; called 
attention to action and reaction, and gave intimation of the 
final issues to which things were tending; but he repudiated 
utterly every sort of schematism, after which he might have 
constructed the history, and all subjective arbitrariness. He 
started from the stand-point which he found the inquiry to have 
already reached, and under the guidance of the pioneers who 
had preceded him, he penetrated into the heart of the problem ; 
and herein he possessed what is, in fact, a rare gift, that of 
rapidly discovering the path which is to lead to the goal, and of 
leaving untrodden every useless step. We might say that the 
intellectual endowments of his Westphalian fatherland, where 
we find so much of that practical good sense and understanding 
which hits the nail on the head at once, and cannot be turned 
aside from its aim—were his in great perfection, both in his 
scientific undertakings and in every-day life. On form he laid 
comparatively small stress, whether in reference to his style of 
narrative, or to his own critical investigations. He was felicitous 
in hitting on striking verbal conjectures, for so many of which 
of considerable value we are indebted to him; but, perhaps, in 
judging of the genuineness or spuriousness of this or that docu- 
ment, he allowed too little weight to matters of outward form 
and of diction. 

Moreover, his Church History is not a symmetrical whole 
throughout as respects its plan and design; or, rather, when he 
came to his second volume,’ he changed his plan. At first he 
counted on its extending to three volumes of about equal com- 
pass; but on its reaching the second volume, the work was 
enlarged to such an extent, as, in some measure, to unfit it for 
the purpose of serving as a text-book for prelections. From 
this point there commences a multiplication of the volumes, for 
which, again, some compensation was to be found in the cursory 
mode of treating the period from the Peace of Westphalia to 
1814. But who has ever complained of this gradual growth of 
the work? Precisely in the shape which the author has given 
to it, it has become the mine whence so much church-historical 
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lore has been drawn, and without which a number of new com- 
pendiums of church history would doubtless never have appeared, 
or, at any rate, would not have presented such copious stores of 
materials. 

The principal portions of this work have already been cha- 
racterized in another place’ In the history of the ancient 
Church, his diligence and his love were mainly given to the 
Greek theology, our knowledge of which has been extended to 
such an important degree by his monographs On the Doctrine 
of Clement of Alexandria and Origen respecting the Lord’s 
body, as also, On the Apocryphal Vision of Isaiah, and On 
the Doctrine of the Monophysites, and again by his edition of 
the History of the Manicheans, by Petrus Siculus, and of the 
twenty-third ¢itulus of the Panoplia of Euthymius Zygabenus. 
In the middle ages he has subjected to the most searching and 
successful inquiry, particularly the history of the Cathari, of the 
Waldenses, of the reformatory parties and movements before 
the Reformation ; as also that of the cultus, and even many 
portions of the political history, in so far as it was connected 
with the Papacy. . But the crown of his Church history is the 
second part of the third volume, which exhibits the development 
of doctrine in the Reformation age, and down to the Peace of 
Westphalia. On the relation to one another of the two branches 
of the Reformation, the German and the Swiss, on Luther’s 
course of development, on the spiritual office and the formation 
of the Protestant ecclesiastical constitution, we there find ex- 
pressed in the most concise form an amount of information 
which, as to many of the sources, is exhaustive. 

To the labours by which Gieseler entered into immediate 
connexion with the ecclesiastical affairs of our own times, belongs 
his pamphlet published during the struggle between the Prussian 
government and the Archbishop of Cologne, which contained a 
statement of the concessions required from both parties in order 
to the restoration of a lasting peace. He published these coun- 
sels under the name of ‘Irenzus.’ He retained the same nom 
de guerre, when in another fugitive piece he declared against 
the surprising perverseness of our times, which makes loyalty to 
our own creeds a duty on the part of our ecclesiastical opponents, 
in that the Lutherans now expect the Calvinist or the Catholic 
to be a staunch adherent of the distinctive doctrines of their 
Church, which, nevertheless, he on his part rejects and eschews 
as soul-destroying poison. He brought out, under his own name 
his acute inquiry into the prophecy of Lehnin, whose foreboding 
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of ill to Prussia sounds like a warning voice amidst the danger- 
ous complications in which that great power is now entangled. 

In the affairs of the neighbouring churches, also, as those of 
the Netherlands and France, Gieseler took the liveliest interest. 
In the year 1840, he wrote the introduction to the publication 
On the Disturbances in the Reformed Church of the Netherlands, 
the author of which did not wish to be known ; and in the year 
1848 he gave the sanction of his name to the still more extensive 
work on the History of the Protestant Church of France from 
the year 1787 to 1846. His final labour was a very elaborate 
adjudication upon the prize essays of Chastel and Schmidt, On 
the Influence of Christianity upon the Social Relations of the 
Roman Empire, a question which has much in common with the 
inquiry into the means of deliverance to be found in Christianity 
under the pressure of the social circumstances of our own time. 

This question was for him, the man of clear insight and open 
heart for every existing grievance and evil, whom science did 
not alienate from life, whom she rather equipped with her re- 
sources for the most varied and meritorious practical labours, a 
subject of the most incessant study. Gieseler had been taught 
by manifold experience to understand the life and circumstances 
of the working classes, the difficulties and privations with which 
so many of them have to struggle to this hour, without any 
blame on their part; and along with his strongly-developed 
and manly sense of justice, he possessed a delicately susceptible 
feeling for all human suffering, even when deserved. It was he 
who first founded in Géttingen a society for the relief of dis- 
charged prisoners ; and he managed the affairs of the Von Hugo 
charities, for which he had to draw up the statutes, and the 
administration of which was in his hands so long as he lived, 
with much wisdom, as we see from the numerous benevolent 
purposes which are now completely and permanently answered 
by its means. Perhaps there have been few men in any period 
who have been more truly helpful to others than he, or who 
have rendered that help less ostentatiously, and with more sym- 
pathy and promptitude. 

He possessed, in a high degree, the gift of order and of 
practical plastic power, as also of the wise guidance of difficult 
affairs. He seemed born for presidency, and in the critical situa- 
tion into which the university was betrayed seventeen years ago, 
he proved his circumspection and firmness to the complete satis- 
faction of all who were capable of an unprejudiced view of the 
state of the case. Gieseler, moreover, had a liking for rule; 
but, it must be added, without discovering any indication of an 
ambitious spirit. He gave his reasons, he wrought conviction, 
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and in instances in which he was nevertheless outvoted, he seemed 
for a moment to examine over again the grounds of his opinion, 
which, however, he seldom changed, although he was not wont 
to harp upon it any further. He gave his advice only when it 
was asked; but his sympathy and his help were often bestowed 
before they were sought. 

He was a very faithful friend ; from a man to whom he had 
once accorded his confidence, he did not lightly withdraw it. 

The numerous honours which he obtained during his life- 
time did not puff him up. At the farthest remove from every 
species of vanity, he possessed a noble, manly spirit of indepen- 
dence; he knew his worth, without being proud of it. Fora 
just and good cause he did not hesitate about the sacrifices it 
might cost. He took the liveliest interest in the struggle for 
the maintenance of the Union Church, and rejoiced at the 
dawning of new light after a season of darkness, of which he 
was able to catch a glimpse before his departure. He felt cer- 
tain that a fair and blessed new thing in the kingdom of the 
Lord was at hand, even if it tarried. 

Giving himself. plenty to do in his loyal devotedness to the 
well-being of Church and country, and in his loving concern 
for others, he was also tried himself with many cares for his 
own house. After the death of his first wife, which took place 
in 183], soon after his removal to Gottingen, he found some 
compensation for this never wholly forgotten loss, in his second 
marriage with a relative of the deceased, Amelia Villaret, whom 
he selected as the future companion of his life, and the second 
mother of his children. This marriage, too, was unusually 
fruitful in offspring, and accordingly his cares for their educa- 
tion multiplied, as well as those for the settling in life of the 
sons and daughters who had grown up meanwhile. But to the 
last day of his life he enjoyed the richest experience of the 
truth and faithfulness of him who had said concerning his house 
also, ‘mine eyes shall be open upon it day and night.’ 

On his deathbed he saw nearly all his sons and daughters, 
two excepted, whom distance prevented, gathered around him, 
and calmly took his leave of them, with stedfast confidence in 
God, which was the fundamental trait in his character. Sound, 
as few are, in body and mind till then, and consequently up to 
the last year of his life, which was the sixty-third of his age, a 
man of youthful, vigorous, and strong constitution, he suc- 
cumbed only very gradually to the disease which now at length 
attacked him all at once with such violence. It was abdominal 
consumption. His robust body offered a sufficiently protracted 
resistance for a long while to most painful struggles, until its 
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powers were exhausted, and a quiet, peaceable dissolution termi- 
nated his energetic life, on the 8th of July, 1854, at dawn. 
Three days later he was buried. Both the city and the univer- 
sity felt his loss with equal severity. One saw by his funeral 
procession that a place was vacant, which would not so soon be 
filled again by another with equal ability and renown. 

In the history of Géttingen, of science, and of the Church, 
Gieseler’s name will continue unforgotten. All who knew him 
as he was cherish his memory, thankfully and faithfully, as a 
precious treasure amongst their dearest reminiscences. But as 
for himself, though taken away from us, and painfully missed 
from amongst the ranks of his fellow-soldiers, fighting for the 
precious and noble freedom and unity of our Protestant Church, 
he is, nevertheless, by his works and by his life, still active in 
our midst, and so, like that most ancient of all God’s witnesses 
(Heb. xi. 4), “ being dead, he yet speaketh.” 








MATTHEW xx. 16, xxii. 14. 


Matt. xx. 16.—* So the last shall be first, and the first last: For many are called but 
few chosen.” 

Matt. xxii. 14, 15.—“ Then said the king, bind him hand and foot, &c. For many 
are called, but few chosen.” 


Tue concluding words, found in these two different passages in 
the volume of inspiration, assign a reason for what precedes, or 
are connected with it by a ydp casual. It is, therefore, natural 
to infer, that there must be something in common in the scope 
of the two passages, to which they are as it were a common key; 
and no interpretation would appear to be satisfactory, which 
does not establish the natural connexion between these words, and 
the context of both the passages in which they are found; and 
which does not also trace the points of resemblance, owing to 
which two passages, differing widely in several respects, are yet 
supported upon one and the same ground. 

The small number of those who truly embrace the Gospel, 
compared to that of those to whom its invitations are extended, 
is supposed by many to be what is here meant ; those who hear, 
but receive it not, being the «Anroi, those who do receive it 
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the écAexrot. This interpretation regards our Lord’s declaration 
as particularly applicable to the Jews, or that, at least, they 
furnished the first and most striking illustration of its truth. 

In favour of this view, the correspondence of the actual 
condition of the Jews, with the opening statement in Matt. xxii. 
16, viz., the first shall be last and the last shall be first, is looked 
upon as conclusive. They were first or highest in spiritual pri- 
vileges ; and now, they are below many of the Gentiles. They 
were the people whom God first knew as his own; but now 
many other nations have flowed into the church of God before 
them. 

In these respects, it must be admitted, that there is a coinci- 
dence between our Lord’s statement, and the respective position 
of Jews and Gentiles at different periods of their history ; and 
this view seems to receive further confirmation from the con- 
nexion in which a similar declaration is found in Luke xiii. 30, 
in which passage our Lord clearly refers to the calling of the 
Gentiles when he says xiii. 28, 29, “There shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth, when ye shall see Abraham, and Isaac, and 
Jacob, and all the prophets in the kingdom of God, and you 
yourselves thrust out. And they shall come from the east, and 
from the west, and from the north, and from the south, and shall 
sit down in the kingdom of God.” 

A closer examination, however, will perhaps shew, that there 
are grounds for questioning the correctness of this interpreta- 
tion. Commencing with Matt. xix. 30, where a previous use of 
the words “ But many that are first shall be last, and the last 
shall be first” is found, and viewing them in connexion merely 
with what precedes, and regarding the truth therein delivered 
by our Saviour as perfectly and completely evolved in the 
thirtieth verse of the nineteenth chapter, it must, it seems, be 
admitted, that the reversed order of final precedency expressed 
there, is one which applies solely and strictly to those who are 
not only called, but who have cordially embraced the Gospel, 
and who for its sake have forsaken whatever was an obstacle 
itself to their hearty reception of or adherence to it. It may be 
said, indeed, that the following context modifies this view, and 
that any conclusion drawn only from Matt. xix. 28—30, 
unconnected with the parable of the labourers in the first part 
of chapter xx., is partial and erroneous; but the sense of verses 
28—30 seems to be complete and perfect in itself, and the struc- 
ture of the whole passage tends to prove that it is so, and that 
the parable which forms the subject of the twentieth chapter is 
merely a practical illustration of what is stated in the conclusion 
of the nineteenth chapter. 
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Nor does it seem clear, that an examination of the parable 
itself will afford any ground for supposing that the reversed 
order intimated in the statement that “ the first shall be last, 
and the last first,’ refers either to Jews and Gentiles, or to a 
pre-eminence in privileges, It is an indisputed rule that doc- 
trinal consequences are not to be drawn from all the incidental 
circumstances of a parable; and this being admitted, it must be 
further conceded, that the greatest importance is to be attached 
to those which correspond most closely with its general drift, 
and which bear most strongly and directly upon the great truth 
which it is intended to illustrate. The guidance of these princi- 
ples seems to lead to the conclusion, that the reversed order 
spoken of is one which will take place among those who will be 
saved, if it is not still further restricted to those who labour in 
the ministry; that the priority spoken of is significant, in one 
case, of a pre-eminence in future glory, and in the other of a 
precedence or priority in the time of their entering into the 
church, and that the reason of this is, that the called are many, 
but the chosen are few. 

That a reversed order of precedence and its grounds are the 
truths which the parable is intended to illustrate, is evident 
from the connective ydép with which the parable is introduced, 
and the causative ydp which concludes it with a repetition of 
that truth. 

The apostle Peter had asked our Lord what he and his fellow 
apostles should receive, who had forsaken all and followed him, 
evidently referring to a future reward. In reply to his question 
our Saviour had declared, that they should hereafter sit on twelve 
thrones of Israel, referring as clearly to the future judgment, and 
the reward laid up hereafter. But he adds, “many that are first 
shall be last, and the last first’ The simple and unconstrained 
connexion of this verse is with those which immediately precede, 
and the interpretation which it at once suggests to us is, that all 
who have followed Christ shall derive immeasurable advantages 
from their choice ; that those who have been eminent in labour 
and usefulness, as for instance, the apostles, will be eminent in 
glory ; but that many who have been first in one sense will be 
last in another, while those who have been last in the former, 
will be first in the latter sense. To illustrate this feature in the 
divine dealings with those who shall be thus rewarded, and to 
vindicate God’s justice in the manner of dispensing rewards, our 
Saviour introduces the parable of the householder, going out to 
hire labourers into his vineyard. 

From the character of the parable thus chosen, in which 
labourers are the conspicuous object, it would not be unnatural to 
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conclude, that our Saviour’s immediate object was to reconcile 
the apostles themselves to the manner in which the rewards of 
his kingdom would be distributed. At the same time, there is 
no positive argument for restricting it to them, and not 
including within it all his disciples. But the evening and the 
payment of their hire, point, not to a time of entering upon 
labour, not to a time of vocation into the church, but to a time of 
rest from labour, and of reaping its fruits; or, in other words, 
to the time indicated in those verses of the nineteenth chapter 
which the parable is intended to illustrate, the time of future and 
eternal reward. 

The reward also of all without exception, and in a particular 
order, corresponds as closely with the imterpretation which con- 
nects the declaration in verse 30, that the first shall be last and 
the last first, with verses 28 and 29, and which maintains that the 
inverted order is one which will take place among those who 
have forsaken whatever opposed their adherence to the Gospel 
and followed Christ; or that, among those who have done so, 
there will be a gradation and order of reward, and that this 
order will, in many cases, be the opposite of a particular order 
in which they formerly stood in some other respect. 

The parallel passage in St. Mark affords no argument for 
any particular interpretation being introduced in exactly the 
same connexion in which it is found in St. Matthew. The onl 
remaining passage in which the words The first shall be last and 
the last first occur, is Luke xiii. 30, and this has every appear- 
ance of indicating the time of future judgment and reward. 
It is the time, like that in the parable of the bridegroom, when 
the door has been shut—when Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, 
and all the prophets shall be again seen; and many from the 
east, and west, and north, and south, shall come and sit down 
with them, while others shall be thrust out, and among these 
last shall be the unbelieving Jews. It is the time when, in con- 
sequence of this awful decision, there shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth, &c., many of which things cannot, without 
great violence, be predicated of any time whatever, but that of 
future and final judgment, and reward. 

In opposition to this, the only argument that seems capable 
of being adduced is, that it cannot be supposed that there will 
be any murmuring or discontent among those who shall be 
admitted to eternal felicity ; and that, consequently, the day of 
reward cannot be intended, nor can the blessed be the persons 
among whom this inverted order of rewards will take place. 
But a due regard to the proper interpretation of a parabolical 
illustration will shew, that this is altogether an insufficient argu- 
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ment to oppose to such numerous and strong indications of the 
scope of our Saviour’s words. 

Those parts of the passage in which our Lord speaks without 
figure, point clearly to the time of reward, and this circumstance 
itself should make us very cautious in opposing to a literal 
statement any incidental part of a figurative illustration. But 
when, in addition to this, the main scope of the illustration 
corresponds with the literal and positive truths to which it is 
subservient, a single circumstance in the parable which may not 
correspond is altogether an inadequate foundation for contro- 
verting the sense, which the literal declaration and the main 
features of the figurative tend to establish. 

The object was to give some idea of the nature of the pre- 
cedency which should hereafter take place, in opposition, in 
many instances, to a previous order, in which its subjects had 
stood; and to vindicate God’s justice in the transaction. To 
accomplish this latter particular, nothing could be more natural 
than to suppose exception to be taken to God’s manner of deal- 
ing, and to suggest an objection that would not really be made 
at the time, in order to remove dissatisfaction which would be 
very likely to spring up in the minds of the early disciples, at 
being told that many who should enter the vineyard after them 
in time, might, and that some would, acquire greater eminence 
in glory than they should. 

The objection was necessary to introduce the answer. To 
remove a present scruple, or danger of dissatisfaction, a future 
discontent was imagined, and its unreasonableness exposed : nor 
can this be made a ground for asserting that there will really be 
any discontent at the time to which the parable refers, or for 
controverting the whole drift of the passage. 

The kingdom of Christ has, like every other, a subordination 
of its various subjects ; like every other body, a relative arrange- 
ment of its several members; and for this purpose our Saviour 
has given it prophets, evangelists, &c., &c. But, unlike other 
kingdoms which are of this world, its rewards are not to be 
attained here ; its various subjects, in whatever period they have 
lived, shall hereafter be re-assembled, and shall then, and not 
until then, receive their final reward. Such being the case, it is 
natural to suppose, that, as there will be not only amongst its 
members at large, but also among those who have occupied pro- 
minent positions, various degrees of faithfulness and excellence, 
as peculiar seasons in the church’s history exhibit brighter tran- 
scripts of the Redeemer’s glory than others, so will there be, at 
times, bright and shining stars, chosen to exercise a particular 
influence, and to occupy positions of more than ordinary diffi- 
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culty, danger, or usefulness in the church. An earthly sovereign 
may, at any time, reward his servants according to the order in 
which they entered upon their office, and would do so justly ; 
but all the subjects of Christ’s kingdom, in all its successive 
ages, must be assembled before their respective position in the 
future state of reward can be determined; and all the eras in 
the history of the church must roll over before their comparative 
importance or peculiar character can be decided. That there 
are seasons in her history of more intense interest and brighter 
glory than others, and persons chosen to occupy proportionably 
more prominent positions, and to exercise more powerful influ- 
ences than others, cannot be questioned. The deluge, the call 
of Abraham, the Exodus of the Israelites, the return from 
captivity, the appearance of our Lord, the calling of the Gen- 
tiles, the future restoration of the Jews, are seasons of peculiar 
interest, and as it were crises in the church’s condition. Noah, 
Abraham, Moses, Elias, and John the Baptist, the apostles, and 
especially Peter, John, and Paul, are instances of chosen instru- 
ments for peculiar times, and of men who shall hereafter be as 
eminent in glory over multitudes who preceded them in the time 
of their admission to the church, as they have been in the posi- 
tion which they have occupied, and the influences they have 
exercised on the general welfare and extension of the church at 
large. 

The interpretation which is thus suggested is not to be con- 
founded with that which regards the é«Xexroi as those who 
excel simply in character, without reference to a choice on God’s 
part. On the contrary, it recognizes a selection and choice, and 
that of a very marked character; such a choice as that which 
selected Abraham and Moses, separated Jeremiah to his office 
before his birth, exercised its influence upon John the Baptist 
while he was yet unborn, and by its overpowering influence con- 
verted the persecuting Saul into a most zealous and laborious 
apostle of the faith which he once sought to destroy. This 
interpretation takes as one of its strong grounds the greatly dis- 
tinguishing influences exercised upon these chosen instruments, 
and the extraordinary means employed in fitting them for their 
position, or leading them to occupy it. These shining stars, 
these luminaries of the church must be few; for all cannot be 
prophets, or evangelists, or teachers; much less can many be 
greatest in the particular class to which they belong. To qualify 
them for stations of more than ordinary importance and influ- 
ence, more than ordinary gifts must be vouchsafed, more than 
ordinary grace must be shewn. And this interpretation affords 
a clue to the force of the declaration that many are called, but 
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few chosen, where it occurs in the parable of the man without a 
wedding garment. His sin and folly consisted in presuming to 
think that in his case the king would depart from his ordinary 
course, and would make him an exception to a general rule— 
that he should experience and might reckon upon, not only the 
gracious acceptance vouchsafed to the other guests notwithstand- 
ing their unworthiness, but upon such a departure from the con- 
ditions and obligations connected with his admittance as would 
mark him out as an especial favourite, and give him an import- 
ance in the eyes of those around him. But he was soon con- 
vineced of his error. God has his chosen instruments, and in 
their selection and preparation for their peculiar office and posi- 
tion, he vouchsafes to them extraordinary influence and very 
peculiar favour ; but these persons are few indeed compared to 
the body of his church, and he who presumes on the strength of 
this, or upon any other ground, to expect to be admitted except 
upon God’s general terms, and in the diligent use of his ap- 
pointed means,—who presumes so far upon the riches of God’s 
mercy as to expect exceptions from the general rule of God’s 
dealing in his favour—will assuredly be disappointed ; for the 
called are many, the chosen but few. 

It has been, and it may be maintained, that the expression, 
“many are called, but few chosen,” in the parable of the wedding 
feast, refers not to the latter circumstances of that parable ; viz., 
the exposure and rejection of the man without a wedding gar- 
ment, but to the persons who refused to come in contradis- 
tinction to those who did; but none of the circumstances of the 
parable harmonize with this view. In the first place, if the word 
“chosen” is regarded as significant of any peculiarity in the 
circumstances of the calling, it is much more applicable to the 
guests who refused than to those who accepted the invitation. 
They were the chosen guests, the persons whom the king selected 
as most agreeable to himself; and the others were called in con- 
sequence of their refusal. The number who eventually sat down 
was as large as that originally invited, so that if the whole who 
were invited were the called, and those who accepted the invita- 
tion were the chosen, the latter could scarcely be called few in 
comparison with the former. It is further opposed to the inter- 
pretation, that those who accepted the invitation were the chosen, 
in the sense of persons peculiarly selected, that one of them 
was clearly and evidently not so; but was, on the contrary, 
immediately challenged, upon the entrance of the king, as a 
person who was unfit, and a subject not for choice but rejection. 

Of the four places in which it is stated that “the first shall 
be last and the last first,’ there is only one from which any 
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direct inference can be drawn in favour of the view which regards 
the relative position of the Jews and Gentiles as intended, 
namely, Luke xii. 30; but, even in this connexion, the prepon- 
derance is against it. Our Saviour’s previous words enforce two 
things, the necessity of diligence and labour in religion, or of 
striving to enter in at the strait gate, and the futility of resting 
on mere outward privileges, whether on the part of Jews or 
Gentiles, or the certainty of the rejection of all who, resting on 
these, continue workers of iniquity. The rejection of the Jews 
who did so, and the exaltation of the Gentiles who did not, is 
indeed introduced, but not in such a manner as to indicate that 
our Lord had any intention of intimating a reversion in the 
position of the Jews as a nation; but merely that many of the 
Gentiles should be admitted to sit with Abraham in the kingdom, 
while those who trusted in outward privileges, which the Jews at 
large did, should be cast out. 

The form of connexion also between “ the first shail be last, 
and the last first, with what precedes it in this place (Luke xiii. 
30), is not such as to favour such an interpretation. Had such 
been the sense intended, the words which would have conveyed 
it most clearly, and which are elsewhere used where the con- 
nexion is indisputable, would have been, “So the first shall be 
last, and the last first.’ Our Saviour had declared that the 
Jews, or such of them as trusted in outward privileges, should 
be cast out, but that many should come from the East, &c. If 
the declaration which follows is in any way significant of the 
inversion of the relative position of the Jews and Gentiles, the 
proper connective particle to signify what was a repetition in 
other words of this truth, or an illustration of it, would have 
been that used in Matt. xx. 16, namely, duvtws. As this is not 
the connective used in Luke xiii. 20, there can be no ground for 
asserting that what follows, or the statement—“ And behold, 
there are last that shall be first, and there are first which shall be 
last ””—conveys the same meaning as the declaration “So the 
last shall be first,” &c. On the contrary, the introductory ex- 
pression, And behold, is an appropriate phrase to signify the 
intimation of another and a distinct truth, not a repetition or 
illustration of one just revealed. 

Another difference in the form of the expression is also 
worthy of consideration, as coinciding with that already noticed. 
It is not said, And, Behold, the first, but And behold there are 
first, which shall be last and last first, intimating clearly a parti- 
tive arrangement among those who should sit down in the king- 
dom of God. But the time of partition had been so definitely 
marked between Jew and Gentile, that if they had been the 
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respective parties intended, the natural expression to signify a 
repetition or illustration would have been as in Matt. xx. 16, 
évrws. Indeed the modification and connexion of these words 
compared with those in the other passages in which they occur 
is just such as would naturally have been adopted to prevent a 
misconstruction in this passage by applying them to the case of 
Jews and Gentiles. In Matt. xx. 1, where they indubitably 
apply to the labourers in the parable immediately preceding, 
it is said, So the first shall be last and the last first: in Matt. 
xix. 30, and Mark x. 31, where a partitive or reversed arrange- 
ment of one preceding class, namely, those who had forsaken all 
or much for Christ, it is said, “ But many that are first shall be 
last and the last first ;’ but in Luke xiii. 30, where two classes 
had been mentioned, and there was, consequently, a danger of 
referring the partition or classification intimated by these words 
to the previously mentioned classes, and of regarding the state- 
ment as merely a repetition of a truth already stated, or an 
illustration of it, a form of expression, strongly calculated to 
shew that a new and important truth is to be made known, and 
to intimate another classification, or one which will take place 
among those who will sit down in the kingdom of God is used, 
viz., And Behold there are last that shall be first, &c. 

It is also opposed to the application of the words “ the last 
shall be first,” &c., to the relative position of Jews and Gentiles, 
that the word many refers more correctly to many individuals 
of one class as opposed to the rest of that class than to one 
nation in contradistinction to others. The unbelieving Jews 
would never enter; the believing Jews would enter among the 
first and at parallel times with the Gentiles. If, therefore, we 
regard believers generally as the persons spoken of, it cannot be 
said that the Gentiles precede the Jewish converts in time ; 
although larger numbers of the Gentiles have flowed into the 
church up to the present time, and we have ground for believing 
that large numbers of the Jews will hereafter do so; for even 
this latter conversion of the Jews is, we have every reason for 
supposing, to be the precursory or preparatory step to the con- 
version of all the rest of the world, or to the bringing in of 
the fulness of the Gentiles. If this is true, it cannot be said 
that the Jews will, upon the whole, or embracing their history 
from the beginning to the end of time, be the last either in 
time or in privilege. 

May it not also be matter for enquiry, how the declaration 
“that many are called but few chosen,” can, by any simple or 
unconstrained, or well-established, connexion of cause and effect, 
be made the ground or reason why the first shall be last and the 
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last first, in the sense of an inverted order in the respective 
position of Jews and Gentiles? An inverted order of precedency 
has nothing to do with number, and cannot in any way be 
dependent or consequent upon it. An inverted order of pre- 
cedency can as readily take place or be arranged among five 
thousand as well as among fifty; and, in this respect, therefore, 
it would make no difference if all the Jews who had been invited 
to embrace the Gospel had done so, or if both they and the 
Gentiles had universally listened to its invitations, or if very 
few of either or of both had done so. In all these cases the 
inverted order of precedence of the two classes of people would 
have been equally practicable; nor does it appear at all clear 
how anything like a proper sequitur can be established between 
the proposition, that many are called but few chosen, and a 
mere inverted order of position between Jew and Gentile or any 
other distinct classes. 

An interpretation which refers this order to one class and 
which regards the chosen as prominent characters in that one 
class, places the subject in a very different position, and esta- 
blishes a simple, clear, and strong connexion of consequence 
between the number and the consequent order. The chosen 
persons—the great luminaries—those who are selected to fill 
stations of peculiar importance in critical, or even ordinary 
periods of the church’s history, over whom, to prepare them 
for their position, more than ordinary measures of providential 
and gracious influence are exercised—to whom larger and more 
abundant supplies of wisdom, energy, and love are vouchsafed, 
and greater and distinguishing degrees of divine forbearance, 
superimtendence, and privilege are shewn, must be few; and, 
being dispersed over the various eras of the church’s history, 
those who have appeared in her latest periods must take prece- 
dency in the day of reward, over those who have appeared before 
them in time, but who have been called to occupy less influential 
positions; and this will in a less marked degree extend to 
all who shall be considered worthy to enter into the joy of 
their Lord. 

The structure of the parable of the labourers is strongly in 
favour of this interpretation. The householder is represented 
as going out not merely ¢wice, as would naturally have been the 
case, had the Jews and Gentiles been intended, by these calls at 
different hours, but several times, namely at the first, second, 
sixth, and ninth hours; and, in accordance with this feature in 
the parable, the current of ancient interpretation attaches to it 
the following opinions. 

lst. That they who were called at the first hour, were Adam 
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and Eve, Enoch and Noah; they at the second, Abraham and 
the Patriarchs; they at the sixth, Moses and the Jews; they 
at the ninth, the prophets: or, secondly, it is supposed that it 
relates to the several ages of man, and to those who are called 
at earlier or later stages of life. Both these views seem to agree 
in this, that they regard those among whom this inverted order 
takes place, as all of one class, in this respect, that they are all 
rewarded, the rejected man of course excepted, which does not 
affect the subject, as his exclusion could not make the many few. 
On this account both these interpretations seem to be more 
consistent with the tenor of the parable, and with the natural 
signification of the language, than that which refers it to the 
Jews and Gentiles. 

But, independently of some others, there are two objections 
to these interpretations, which appear insuperable; and from 
which that now proposed is not only quite free, but, in reference 
to which, it presents a marked contrast, if not a direct opposition. 

According to both the above views, we must either regard 
all who are called as also chosen; or else suppose that those 
who have been called last, viz., the prophets, or otherwise, those 
who have been called latest in life, will be rewarded first, or have 
the most favour shewn to them ; and that all the rest will follow 
in a regular gradation according to their lateness in life, or the 
lateness of the period in the church’s history in which they live. 
This indeed would correspond most minutely with the circum- 
stances of the parable ; but that our Saviour did not intend it to 
be thus applied is evident both from what precedes the parable, 
namely, not that they or that a// who are first shall be last, but 
that many shall be so, and from the known facts of the case. 
They which are alive shall not prevent or anticipate the dead in 
the day of reward; nor can we possibly suppose that the grada- 
tions of reward or of favour shewn will proceed in an order, 
exactly, and in every case, the reverse of that in which men 
appear in the world, or of the time of life when they entered the 
church, e. g., that the prophets should precede Moses, and Moses 
precede Abraham, &c., either in the time, or greatness of the 
reward; or that Samuel, Jeremiah, John the Baptist, or Timo- 
thy, should be amongst the very last either in their reception 
into glory, or in the degree of favour shewn to them, simply 
because they were devoted to God from their very youth. 

Both these interpretations either draw no line of distinction 
between the called and chosen, or else lead to one the very 
reverse in many cases not only of what we should suppose, 
but of what we know will actually take place. The present 
interpretation not only draws a line of demarcation which 
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gives to the word “ chosen,” in contra-distinction to “ called,” 
the fullest significancy of which it is susceptible in the sense 
of selected, peculiarly distinguished, most highly-favoured or 
privileged, the subjects of extraordinary favour and of commu- 
nications of more than ordinary grace in all its branches, 
but one which makes the reversed order of precedence such 
as we should naturally expect, and such as we know will 
hereafter prevail. Thus, for instance, the apostles are said by 
our Saviour to have reaped that whereon they bestowed no 
labour, and to have entered upon the labour of others, yet they 
shall sit on twelve thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel. 
John the Baptist appeared long after the last of the purely 
Jewish prophets, yet he was among the greatest. Paul entered 
long after the other apostles upon his office, yet he had the 
greatest favour shewn to him, and the most overwhelming influ- 
ence exercised to bring: him to submit to the Redeemer’s yoke. 
He was also in labours the most abundant, and was permitted 
to behold, during his life, the glories of the third heaven. 

There is another circumstance which may have some weight 
in the support of the arguments already adduced, as giving some 
reason to conclude that this was the sense in which our Saviour’s 
words were understood by those who heard them; and that the 
order of precedence among Christ’s disciples at the day of 
reward, and especially among those who had laboured in his 
church, was what was signified. The application of the children 
of Zebedee, through their mother, follows the words under consi- 
deration very closely ; from which it may be inferred, that the 
declaration which precedes the assurance, that the twelve apos- 
tles should sit upon the twelve thrones, led to the train of 
thought which induced them to seek that they might sit one 
upon his right hand and the other on his left; and that the 
intermediate words that the first should be last, &c., refer to 
that subject of our Saviour’s declaration, and to their consequent 
petition ; or that these three circumstances are closely connected 
in time and in import, and in their indication of what was 
uppermost in the minds of the apostles, and consequently the 
subject of our Saviour’s reply. 

The answer given to Zebedee’s children also harmonizes with 
this view. Their application was made as it were at the meri- 
dian of the church’s history: but all the ages embraced within 
her term of militancy must elapse, and all the labourers must be 
assembled before their respective positions can be assigned. 

The subject of the petition of the sons of Zebedee was not 
our Lord’s then to give, nor could he, as the suffering Saviour, 
or as a king who embraced in his regard the various successive 
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eras of his kingdom, and the numerous servants who should, at 
widely distant intervals of time and place, be required and 
chosen by him to occupy pre-eminent positions, anticipate the 
time when they should all be assembled to share his triumph 
and his glory: nor could he shew a partiality for any particular 
persons, or any particular time, to the prejudice of those great 
principles which guide him through his universal dominion, or 
to a diminution of the interest of that era which will concen- 
trate in itself the interest of all other eras—the great day of 
final assembly and reward. 

The interpretation advocated in these remarks may be attended 
with difficulties which have not occurred to the writer, but it 
seems to combine the following advantages. It draws a clear 
and broad line of demarcation between the called and the 
chosen, and assigns to the latter term as powerful a signification 
in the sense of peculiarly selected as the advocates of any other 
interpretation could desire. It establishes a simple and uncon- 
strained causal connexion between the two clauses, or the pro- 
tasis and apodosis of Matt. xx. 16, by shewing how the first 
being last and the last first, springs naturally from the cireum- 
stance that many are called but few chosen. It furnishes a 
ground upon which the two passages in which the declaration that 
many are called but few chosen is spoken of as a cause of what 
precedes, may, in common, be made to rest, or viz., common cause 
for the rejection of the guest without a wedding garment, and 
for the inverted order of future reward, or that they, in whose 
behalf peculiar privileges and distinguished favour are exhibited, 
are few in proportion to those who are called in the ordinary 
method of God’s dealing with the body of his people—that, for 
this reason any person who presumed to expect any such distinc- 
tion or departure from God’s general manner of dealing will, 
like the guest who entertained similar expectations, be cast out, 
and that, for the same reason, many who are first in order as to 
their time of entrance and of labour in God’s church, will be 
later in the order of eminence or glory. It establishes an order 
such as might be expected from the nature of the case, and 
such as we know will, to some extent, prevail. It preserves the 
connexion between the different parts of the context, or the 
statements of our Lord and their figurative illustration, and 
harmonizes with the circumstances of the parable, with a solitary 
exception which is naturally accounted for, if it is not shewn to 
have been necessary to the modifications. | And Behold there 
are first, &c. But many that are first, &e. So the first shall be 
last, &c., assigns a proper and due significancy, and agrees with 
what we know to have been the subject which, at _ time, 
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occupied the minds of the apostles, namely, the consummation 
of our Saviour’s kingdom, and the position which they would 
occupy in it. This seems satisfactorily proved by the question 
of St. Peter, which elicited these words from our Saviour, and 
by the petition of Zebedee’s children and their mother, which 
was offered up on the same occasion. << 








JAPANESE TRANSLATIONS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Art a time when the empire of Japan is likely to be open to 
commercial—and, let us hope, also to missionary—enterprise, 
it may not be out of place to say one word on the subject of 
the translations of Holy Scripture in Japanese, for the purpose 
of drawing the attention of Japanese scholars to that subject in 
particular. ; 

There are, we believe, as yet, only two versions in existence, 
one by the late Dr. Gutzlaff, and another by Dr. Bettelheim, 
late resident missionary at the Loo-Choo islands. The transla- 
tion by Dr. Gutzlaff contains the whole New Testament. Of 
this, St. John, the Acts of the Apostles, and the Epistles of St. 
John, have alone been printed; the rest exists only in MS. 
The whole work is at present, we think, in this country. Its 
size is crown 4to.; it is neatly written, and the printed portions 
are the counterpart of the MS., except that the printed charac- 
ters are less elegant than the MS. ones; but it is executed in a 
clear, legible manner. 

Unfortunately, however, owing to the source from whence 
Dr. Gutzlaff borrowed his knowledge of Japanese, the language 
and style of his version are not likely to prove acceptable to the 
educated men of Japan. The style is rather vulgar ; or perhaps 
it is a dialectic deviation from the pure and elegant Japanese, 
which alone finds favour with a vast class of people in that pecu- 
liar country. Chinese being much studied in Japan as the classical 
language, from which the Japanese syllabic system of writing 
has been borrowed, a two-fold language may be said to be 
spoken there—one with a considerable admixture of Chinese 
words, the other with very little indeed of that idiom. These 
two kinds of style—the one high, the other low—are again sub- 
divided into various shades of language, partaking more or 
less of one or of the other, exactly as it also is in China, and 
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indeed in most countries where education is not general. Hence 
a great difficulty meets the translator at the outset—it is the 
choice of the style that will at the same time both please the 
educated and be well understood by the common people. But 
this, we need not say, demands a greater knowledge of the 
language than translators are willing to acknowledge. For there 
is a wide stretch between sufficient knowledge for a creditable 
“exercise” in a language, and the ability necessary for a good 
rendering of the “ Worp or Gop ;” though, unhappily, these two 
distinct requisites have often been thought identical. 

The result as regards Dr. Gutzlaff’s version is, that the whole 
of it has not yet been printed; but, as mentioned above, only 
detached portions of it, which did not, we think, meet with a 
cordial reception among Japanese readers. 

As an improvement upon Dr. Gutzlaff’s version, a fresh trans- 
lation of the New Testament into Japanese was undertaken by 
Dr. Bettelheim, at the Loo-Choo islands. We do not know that 
more than the four gospels have been completed, but the MS. of 
these was for some time at the Depository of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, where we were liberally allowed to make 
extracts from it. It was subsequently sent back to Hong-Kong, 
where the Gospel of St. Luke has been printed from it, as a trial 
only. A copy of it was kindly sent us by the Bishop of Vic- 
toria, by one of the last mails; and it is to this version in par- 
ticular,—while it is on its trial,—that we are anxious to draw 
the attention of Japanese scholars, in order that, if possible, it 
may ultimately go forth as a true representative of its inspired 
original, 

The size of the MS. (and of the printed portion, which is a 
counterpart of the MS.) is common 4to. It is in Chinese and 
Japanese. First comes a paragraph in Chinese, and then its 
translation into Japanese. ‘This plan presents several advantages : 
it gives the classical Chinese (as rendered by Dr. Medhurst and 
his coadjutors at Shanghaé) to the learned Japanese, while it 
presents to the less educated a translation of it in their own 
tongue. 

But as the MS. was both incorrectly and inaccurately written, 
so also is its printed counterpart. The MS. was written by a very 
unskilful hand, and perhaps also by different hands, some of the 
syllabic characters being disfigured, or even illegible. And 
as it was copied and cut on the blocks at Hong-Kong, by 
Chinese workmen, probably ignorant of Japanese, we need scarcely 
say that inaccuracies in the printed specimen are in greater 
number even than in the MS. The columns (or lines) are too 
close: and as the words are frequently badly divided (one word 
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in two or two words in one), its appearance is rather confused, 
and the reading of it is rendered difficult on that account. It 
should have been printed in columns more spaced (like St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans in Loo-Chooan, or like Dr. Gutzlafi’s 
version) ; but as it now stands, we do not think that even natives 
could find it an easy book to read. 

We know that in Japan the orthography is far from being 
fixed or settled, owing to there being more than one syllable 
in their so-called alphabet representing the same sound, or at 
least being pronounced alike; so that some words are occasion- 
ally written with i, wi, or fi, or hi, for i—o, wo, ho, or go, for o— 
e, ye, be, or he, for e, etc. But, at all events, in the same work 
the mode of spelling should be the same. In Dr. Bettelheim’s 
translation, however, the same word is often spelled differently. 
The syllables miih and mi, mo, or me, ba, ga, da, sa, pa, ta, te, and 
several others, are constantly interchanged; but this may be 
partly owing to the difficulty a German ear frequently finds in 
detecting the difference between some of those sounds. 

As we have read the Japanese Gospel of St. Luke, as yet, 
only once through, it would be unfair towards the learned trans- 
lator, and very inconsiderate and unwise on our part, to attempt 
now a critical notice, which we may reserve for a future occasion, 
when we shall have had more leisure to do Dr. Bettelheim ample 
justice. It is enough for the present to say that the work, in its 
actual state, is not fit for distribution in Japan as a worthy ren- 
dering of the Worp or Gop. Even a superficial survey of its 
execution shews that, while it possesses much merit, and does its 
author credit, considering the difficulties under which he laboured, 
yet it does not bear the requisite stamp of scholarship. The 
choice of fit words to render the original (English, we suppose,) 
often seems to have been made without sufficient care. At other 
times the style savours more of Chinese than of true Japanese cha- 
racter, and reads more like a rendering into Japanese characters 
of the Chinese symbols by the side of it. We do not speak of 
words only, for it is often necessary to adopt that plan, but of 
sentences also, which do not harmonise well with others of 
Japanese stamp. The style is wanting in uniformity. It appears 
also (though it may look presumptuous in us to say so) that 
the rules of grammar are not always adhered to; and we cannot 
but think that in the use of particles and of postpositions espe- 
cially (on which the Japanese language hinges in a great 
measure), the translator has followed his own impression of 
their relative meaning and place in a sentence, rather than a 
thorough knowledge of the position they ought by right to hold 
in purely idiomatic language. 
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It seems also that Chinese words have frequently been inter- 
woven with the text, without any necessity. The Japanese have 
pure words of their own for father, mother, heaven, &c., without 
giving them in Chinese in the Japanese text. This remark 
applies also to verbs, adjectives, and other parts of speech; 
perhaps it is that the translator is a better Chinese than Japanese 
scholar. But since the two languages are essentially distinct, 
though more or less amalgamated together in different writings, 
it would seem that they should be no more blended into one 
than is strictly conformable to good taste and to sound scholar- 
ship; so as to leave to each language its distinctive character 
untouched. 

But the fault of thus needlessly borrowing terms from the 
language reckoned the higher of the two, is common to most 
translators who either are not masters of the language into 
which they translate, or are not above making a show of their 
information. For instance, in Turkey, Persia, India, &c., it is 
with the greatest difficulty you can procure a teacher who will 
teach his language in its characteristic purity. He will insist 
on bringing in his own knowledge of Arabic or of Sanscrit ; so 
that if you attempt to converse in the language thus learned, you 
are listened to by few, and understood by fewer still. Thus, too, 
translations—of Holy Scripture especially—are frequently made, 
in a language which, whatever name it may bear, ends at last in 
becoming a dialect of the “ translator’s own.” This is the more 
to be guarded against, as, however pleased we may be ourselves 
with our own proficiency, and even wonder it does not appear 
so to others also, we have to translate the Worp or Gop—not 
our own ideas, but the Worp or Gop—for people whose ear is 
as keen as our own, and often much keener, too; whose taste 
for calligraphy and for certain terms and turns of phrase is at 
least quite as well trained as ours is likely to be. 

A fair knowledge of a language, therefore, that may answer 
almost every purpose for even familiar conversation, is not alone 
sufficient for the faithful rendering of Gop’s inspired Word. The 
choice of fit terms to convey correct ideas of Him and of His eternal 
Truth, demands more than a mere knowledge of a certain amount 
of words. It -requires deep thought and profound study. For 
instance (and although we could not, perhaps, at present, offer a 
fit substitute), we do not think that the Japanese rendering of the 
word cross, by Dr. Bettelheim, in Luke xiv. 27, is at all likely to 
convey to heathen readers a correct idea of what is required of a 
“disciple of Christ.” The expression he uses is, I see, partly 
taken from the Chinese original, and given in the Japanese text 
in Chinese characters, accompanied with the Japanese reading. 
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It is “a beam like the letter +” (ten). Surely this and such 
renderings require modification ere they can impart to heathen 
(or even to Christians) a correct idea of our Saviour’s searching 
words. 

There are also other inaccuracies in Dr. Bettelheim’s version. 
A word—even a portion of a verse—is sometimes repeated twice ; 
while at other times they may be omitted. The whole of St. Luke 
vii. 17, is left out altogether. 

It is of such vital importance that the natives of Japan, who are 
about to open their eyes, almost for the first time, to the light of 
God’s truth, should receive it at our hands pure, that science and 
scholarship could not be turned to a higher and more worthy 
object, than to the revision and improvement of the translation 
of the New Testament intended for Japan. Let us hope that 
additional knowledge will be brought to bear upon it, in order 
that Dr. Bettelheim’s labours may bring forth wholesome fruit to 
the glory of Gop, for whom he has worked. 


S. C. Maran. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





*,* The Editor begs the reader will bear in mind that he does not hold himself 
responsible for the opinions of his Correspondents. 





WHO WAS DARIUS THE SON OF AHASUERUS, OF THE 
SEED OF THE MEDES?—DANIEL IX. 1. 


Sir,—Your correspondent G. B., in the last number of your Journal, 
p. 163, has offered some observations on a paper of mine, now published 
in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, entitled “ Chronology of the 
reigns of Tiglath-pileser, Sargon, Shalmanezer, and Sennacherib, in con- 
nexion with the phenomenon seen on the Dial of Ahaz.”’ 

It is not my intention here to offer any objections to his remarks as far 
as they relate to the subject of the shadow on the dial, which I am con- 
tent to leave to the judgment of your readers, more especially of those 
skilled in astronomy, within whose province it lies to determine the phy- 
sical possibility or otherwise of the suggested solution of the phenomenon. 
My object now is, to draw attention to a series of chronological notes 
appended to the letter of your correspondent, in which he has endeavoured 
to defend the paradoxical opinion, that “Darius the son of Ahasuerus, 
of the seed of the Medes,” was identical with Cyaxares the son of 
Astyages, and, in doing so, to overthrow the system of dates which I 
have adopted. This conclusion I have ventured to designate “a hopeless 
contradiction,” as little satisfactory indeed to my mind, and as absolutely 
contradictory, as regards titles, as if Darius the son of Ahasuerus had 
been identified with Alexander son of Philip. 

Your correspondent, however, is by no means disturbed by the con- 
tradiction. On the contrary, so reasonable and acceptable does this sort 
of conclusion appear to him, that in a postscript he reminds us that there 
are two similar cases of supposed identification resulting from the same 
chronological view of this period of Bible history, viz., that Ahasuerus 
of the book of Ezra was the king known by the name of Cambyses, and 
Artaxerxes, or Artashastha of Ezra, the king commonly called Smerdis 
or Bardes. 

Your correspondent has fairly and clearly stated the popular view of 
the chronology ; and if his dates are correct, 1 do not object to the accu- 
racy with which he has drawn his unsatisfactory conclusions. But I do 
dispute the correctness of the common mode of reckoning which he adopts, 
as regards this period of Egyptian, Persian, and Babylonian history: and 
I ask for no other proof of the impossibility of this reckoning being 
correct than the facts with which he has provided me, viz., that four kings 
of Media and Persia, living within a period of about eighty years, who 
undoubtedly bore the titles in their own country (in Greek orthography) 
of Astyages, Cyaxares, Cambyses, and Smerdis or Bardes, should of 
necessity be identified, by means of this reckoning, with four kings whose 
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names are written by contemporary sacred historians, acquainted both 
with their persons and titles, Ahasuerus, Darius, Ahasuerus, and Arta- 
shastha. I have no hesitation in pronouncing that a scheme of chronology 
which produces such results must be absolutely false. Your correspondent 
has reduced it to an absurdity: and the proper verdict to be pronounced 
over it is—“ felo de se.” 

Nevertheless it is due to your correspondent, who has fairly and for- 
cibly explained the popular view of the subject, that I should follow him 
seriatim through his several chronological arguments: premising only that 
as the generally received reckoning is in his favour, and I am disputing 
the correctness of that reckoning, he should be careful to abstain from 
making the received opinion the foundation of an argument, in answer to 
direct proof tending to subvert the received dates—an error which he has 
fallen into at the outset of his observations. 

Your correspondent begins by attacking my date for the first year of 
Nebuchadnezzar, viz., B.c. 578. As this is a fundamental date in my 
arrangement, I shall be content to withdraw from the subject altogether, 
whenever it shall have been proved to be materially incorrect. Till then 
I look upon it as established, and shall use it as a foundation from which 
to compute other dates. It is arrived at 

lst. By fixing the reign of Sennacherib, by a series of arguments, 
contained partly in the paper examined by your correspondent, partly in 
my “ Sacred and Profane Chronology,” independently of the eclipse in the 
third year of his reign, the applicability of which is not yet confirmed, 
as running from B.c. 692 to 667, and then counting eighty-eight years, 
with the Chaldean historians, “from Sennacherib to Nebuchodonosor,” 
which brings me to the year B.c. 578 or 579 for the first year of Nebu- 
chadnezzar. 

2nd. From the consideration that the first year of the reign of Nebu- 
chadnezzar fell after the final destruction of Nineveh: that Nineveh was 
destroyed after a siege which lasted some length of time, and which was 
begun by Cyaxares after the eclipse of Thales B.c. 585; and that his 
first year could not therefore much precede the year B.c. 578. 

3rd. Because Nineveh was destroyed exactly twenty-eight years after 
the reign of the last king of the Assyrian line, viz., Sardanapalus; and 
history informs us that Sardanapalus was the same as Nabopalassar, whose 
reign is fixed by an eclipse, either in his fifth or seventh year, as ending 
about the year B.c. 606 or 608. And twenty-eight years counted from 
that time brings us again to about B.c. 579 or 578. 

4th. Because Abydenus informs us that the father of Nebuchadnezzar 
(Nabopalassar) was still living after the expulsion of Sardanapalus from 
Nineveh ; and Berosus, that Nabopalassar reigned twenty-nine years at 
Babylon before his son’s accession, which deducted from B.c. 606 or 608 
again leads us to about the year B.c. 578. 

5th. Because Demetrius, contemporary or nearly so with Berosus, 
tells us that the nineteenth year before the capture of Jerusalem, or the 
first year of Nebuchadnezzar, was B.c. 578. 

This date your correspondent observes, “appears to contradict the 
Egyptian chronology.” He then goes on to state, that “ the generally re- 
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ceived dates of the accession and death of Pharaoh Necho are B.o. 619 and 
603; but that Dr. Hincks thinks it certain that the first year of Necho IT. 
corresponded to B.c. 612, and that he died in the sixteenth year of his 
reign B.C. 597-6. 

Now, if Dr. Hincks and the received dates may be relied upon, it 
correctly follows, as argued by your correspondent, that Nebuchadnezzar, 
who smote the army of Pharaoh Necho, must have begun to reign not 
later than B.c. 597-6; that the capture of Jerusalem in his nineteenth 
year could not be dated later than 577; that Demetrius must be in error 
in placing that event in B.c. 560; and that the twenty-eight years of 
Scythian dominion over Asia, which took place in the reign of Psam- 
metichus the predecessor of Necho, could not have commenced later than 
B.c. 613. Thus by one master-stroke would the whole fabric of dates 
which I have adopted be destroyed. 

Nevertheless the question still remains for consideration, Are the 
received dates in Egyptian chronology, and is the opinion of Dr. Hincks, 
for whose learning and authority I have the greatest respect, to be impli- 
citly relied upon? Glad indeed should I be if either Egyptian chronology, 
or that of any other nation might be assumed as an infallible criterion, 
by which to test the correctness of concurrent lines of reckoning. But 
there is none, I submit, less to be relied upon for this purpose than the 
Egyptian. 

All Egyptian reckoning is founded upon some assumed date for the 
conquest of Egypt by Cambyses. This date by modern chronologists is 
generally placed in the year B.c. 525. Dr. Hincks, Lepsius, and Bunsen 
propose to place the date two or three years earlier, é.¢., in 527 or 528; 
all proceeding on the assumption that Cambyses reigned only eight years, 
as stated by Herodotus. Ctesias, however, who wrote after Herodotus, 
and had better opportunity of informing himself, asserts that Cambyses 
reigned eighteen years, and this view seems to have been adopted by 
many of the earliest chronologists. The Armenian copy of Eusebius,? 
in transcribing the dynasties of Manetho the Egyptian annalist, writes, 
Camby ses in his fifteenth year (B.c. 515), reigned over Egypt for three 
years,” making the length of his reign eighteen years. Clemens Alexan- 
drinus makes the length of the reign “of Cambyses nineteen years.” 
Syncellus, who appears to allow only eight years to Cambyses, places the 
conquest of Egypt in the first year of the sixty-sixth Olympiad=B.c. 
516, which coincides with the fourteenth year of ‘his reign, counted from 
the true date of his accession B.c. 529, and which, added to four years 
which he gives him in Egypt, makes eighteen years. Africanus, in tran- 
scribing the dynasties of Manetho, writes, “ Cambyses, in the fifth year of 
his reign (which Dr. Hincks proposes to read ninth, @ for €), over Persia, 
reigned over Egypt for six years,” together eleven years. He reckons, 
however, 169 current years from the first year of Tarcos, or Tirhakah, as 
king of Egypt, to the conquest of Egypt by Cambyses. Now if we 
adopt the reading of Dr. Hincks, and not his reasoning, and place the 
conquest of Egypt in the ninth year of Cambyses=8.c. 521, the year in 
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which Darius Hystaspes probably seized the throne of Persia during his 
absence, and count 169 current years upwards, we come to the year B.c. 
689 as the first year of Tirhakah ; being the very'year which I have found 
to be that in which Sennacherib fought against him, when he came out to 
assist the helpless Sethos, whom we may reasonably suppose to have been 
superseded by him in that year, or soon after. Thus with great exactness 
confirming my dates, instead of refuting them. 

Again, Manetho, according to Africanus, counts seventy-six current 
years from the last of Psammetichus to the conquest by Cambyses, which 
counted upwards from B.c. 521 brings us to the year B.c. 596, about two 
years earlier than that which I have ascertained on other grounds to be 
the last year of Psammetichus, not to B.c. 612, the date which your 
correspondent has adopted. Lastly, I have published my reasons for 
believing that the ten years deducted erroneously by Africanus from the 
reign of Necho, should be deducted from the reign of Amosis, who 
reigned for some years during the life of Apries, after which correction 
the death of Necho would fall, when counted from B.c. 521, two years 
earlier than I place it. My belief is that Egypt was conquered by Cam- 
byses in the year B.c. 519 or 518. Certain it is that the earliest chrono- 
logists are in favour of a date later, rather than earlier, than B.c. 520. 
Nothing certain, therefore, can at present be determined with regard to 
the date of the conquest of Egypt; and to those who would resort to 
Egyptian chronology as an infallible measure of time, [ may not unreason- 
ably apply the words of Rabshekah, “thou trustest to the staff of this 
bruised reed, even upon Egypt, on which if a man lean it will go into his 
hand and pierce it.” 

Your correspondent next objects to my proposed date, B.c. 511, as 
that of the conquest of Babylon by Cyrus, which necessarily follows upon 
the adoption of the fundamental date, B.c. 578, as that of the first year 
of Nebuchadnezzar. He refers to the eclipse observed at Babylon in 
B.C. 523, which fixes indisputably the seventh year of Cambyses; and, 
relying upon Persian history as related by Herodotus, observes, “ Cy- 
rus must have died cir. B.c. 530, and could not, therefore, have reigned 
at Babylon in B.c. 511.” Now here lies the strength of your corres- 
pondent’s position, and that of all chronologists who place the thirty 
years reign of Cyrus as running from B.c. 559 to 530. Eclipses afford 
the most accurate and satisfactory data upon which to found a chronolo- 
gical computation. No one has ventured to doubt that the eclipse of 
B.c. 523, marks the seventh year of Cambyses. And if we may rely 
therefore upon the history of Cyrus, related by Herodotus, the conclusion 
of your correspondent is indisputable. But how unsafe and uncertain must 
this position appear to any one really anxious to fix with accuracy the dates 
of events about this period. Herodotus has also given us a very interest- 
ing account of the history of the Medes, who came into collision with the 
Assyrians, Lydians, and Persians before the fall of their empire. He tells 
us that Cyaxares the father of Astyages fought a battle with the Lydians, 
which was terminated by a solar eclipse, the date of which is definitively 
fixed by astronomers to the year B.c. 585. Cyaxares reigned for some 
years after this date, and recaptured Nineveh: his son Astyages then 
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reigned for thirty-five years; and after the conquest of Astyages, Cyrus 
reigned thirty years. So that Cyrus could not have died less than about 
seventy years after the eclipse, or earlier than B.c. 515. And if we place 
the death of Phraortes (called Arphaxad in the Book of Judith) in the 
twelfth year of the last Assyrian king, B.c. 614, and accept the traditional 
date, which accords with it, for the fall of Astyages, B.c. 539, as pre- 
served in the Astronomical and Ecclesiastical Canon, the death of Cyrus 
would not have taken place according to the Median reckoning till the 
year B.c. 509, where, whether rightly or wrongly, it is placed by the 
Ecclesiastical Canon. Herodotus, therefore, is clearly at variance with 
himself; and as it is impossible to move the date either of the eclipse of 
B.C. 5685, or 523, we are compelled to condemn either his Median or 
Persian history as erroneous. It is the fashion to set aside without hesi- 
tation the Median account, and to declare that Herodotus was mistaken 
in placing the eclipse of Thales at the time of the Lydo-Median war. 
Who that has examined the difficulties in reconciling sacred and profane 
chronology about this period, can be satisfied with so arbitrary a decision? 
The rational mode of proceeding is, to test the two discordant histories, 
by comparing them with other authentic and contemporaneous history. 
Now we have already alluded to a series of contradictions of what has 
been recorded by contemporaneous sacred historians, involved in the 
adoption of Herodotus’ account of Persian history, which alone is suffi- 
cient to cause the rejection of the reckoning founded upon it. While on 
the other hand we shall find that the Median account is consistent, for the 
most part, both with fixed astronomical data, and with all that has been 
recorded of Ahasuerus, Cyrus, Darius and Artaxerxes in the Books of Daniel 
and Ezra. When, moreover, we are told by Herodotus himself, that two 
other histories of Cyrus were current in his days, besides that which he 
has adopted, that he was not cognizant of the existence of Cyaxares, 
whose name is recorded on the rock at Behistun, and by Xenophon, and 
find that both Ctesias and Xenophon who followed him, have contradicted 
his statements in many most material points, I come without hesitation to 
the conclusion that Herodotus, with the most honest intention of record- 
ing the truth, has made an erroneous selection as regards the history of 
Cyrus, and that your correspondent’s Persian reckoning, founded on an 
implicit reliance upon Herodotus, is as little to be relied upon as his 
Egyptian. 

Your correspondent next applies the test of Babylonian chronology to 
disprove my dates. He refers to the eclipse which fixes the fifth year of 
Nabopalassar the father of Nebuchadnezzar to the year B.c. 621, and 
observes, “ that it is utterly inconsistent with the testimony of ancient his- 
tory to suppase that this Nabopalassar ceased to reign on the joint thrones 
of Babylon and Nineveh in B.c. 606, on account of the Scythian erup- 
tion into Asia, and that he was afterwards again reigning at Babylon in 
579 in conjunction with his son Nebuchadnezzar.” 

The eclipse of B.c. 521, again forms a firm foundation for a chrono- 
logical argument. The reasoning, however, or rather assertion which 
follows, is quite inconclusive. It is a bold assertion to declare that the 
above conclusions are inconsistent with ancient history. The testimony 
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of ancient history is against, not in favour of, your correspondent’s as- 
sertion. 

Historians, ancient and modern, are agreed in assigning twenty years 
to the reign of Sardanapalus, and the ordinary view of the date of this 
king, collected from ancient history, is, that he ceased to reign in B.c. 606. 
The first twenty years of Nabopalassar also, as fixed by the eclipse in his 
fifth year, are found to be concurrent with the twenty years of Sardana- 
palus. Assyrian monuments, still extant, inform us that Babylon was 
subjected to Assyria by Sennacherib, and Scripture informs us that the 
Assyrian king Esarhaddon carried captives to Babylon. It is no violation 
therefore of these most authentic ancient records, but in conformity with 
them, to suppose that Sardanapalus and Nabopalassar, who reigned to- 
gether over the same, or parts of the same, united kingdom, may have 
been the same king. Alexander the Polyhistor, who professes to have 
copied from Berosus, asserts that Sardanapalus and Nabopalassar were one 
and the same. Thus far then, ancient history supports the idea that Na- 
bopalassar ceased to reign at Nineveh in B.c. 606. I will now draw the 
attention of your correspondent to a short, yet significant, statement of 
Syncellus, being the result of his study of ancient historians, which I 
doubt not he will recognize as asserting, though obscurely, the fact of the 
identity of Nabopalassar and Sardanapalus. Syncellus’ informs us that 
there were forty-one Assyrian kings, “from Belus the first, to Macosco- 
lerus the forty-fizst, called also Sardanapalus, as many eminent historians, 
such as Polybius, Diodorus, Cephalion, Castor and others, agree in assert- 
ing.” Now if we alter the Greek termination, eros, into the Assyrian ter- 
mination, asser, we shall read Macoscolassar, called also Sardanapalus. This 
Macoscolassar, I think, will be recognized as a corruption of Nabopalassar; 
and, if so, there is the further testimony of four ancient historians to the 
fact attested by Polyhistor, and confirmatory of the conclusion that Na- 
bopalassar ceased to reign at Nineveh in B.c. 606.4 

Again Cleitarchus, an historian more ancient than Berosus, informs us 
that Sardanapalus survived the loss of the throne of Assyria, and died at 
a great age. Abydenus tells us that the father of Nebuchadnezzar was 
contemporary with the king who succeeded Sardanapalus at Nineveh. 
And Berosus tells us that Nabopalassar reigned at Babylon twenty-nine 
years, and was too infirm for war in the last years of his reign; and these 
twenty-nine years, counted from his expulsion from Nineveh, bring us to 
about the year B.c. 578, a few years after the eclipse of 585, as we are 
led to expect. So that, in fact, the testimony of ancient history is in 
favour of Nabopalassar having reigned till B.c. 579; while the ancient 
historian Demetrius, whose authority is lightly put aside in the next para- 
graph of your correspondent, goes direct to the fact, in affirming that 
Nebuchadnezzar began to reign in the year B.c. 578. 

Having thus pointed out the unsoundness and insecurity of your cor- 
respondent’s reasoning, founded upon the received view of Egyptian, 











e Dindorf’s Edit., vol. i., p. 271. 
@ Eusebius has transmitted a still more corrupt reading of the title in 7'honos- 
Concoleros. 
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Persian, and Babylonian history, let us now proceed to the main subject 
of our inquiry, viz., who was Darius the son of Ahasuerus of the seed of 
the Medes, that mysterious yet mighty king who reigned over 120 pro- 
vinces of Media and Persia, and was yet unknown to Herodotus, Berosus, 
or any other historian, unless referred to by them as Darius the son of 
Hystaspes. 

The passage in the Book of Daniel, where this king is mentioned, I 
propose to read according to the interpretation in the margin of our 
Bibles, thus, “In the first year of Darius the son of Ahasuerus of the 
seed of the Medes, what time he was set over the realm of the Chaldeans, 
in the first year of his reign: I Daniel understood by books the number 
of the years whereof the word of the Lord came to Jeremiah the prophet 
that he would accomplish seventy years in the desolations of Jerusalem.” 
The repetition of the year of the reign here is remarkable, and appears to 
me to be used for the purpose of marking emphatically that this was not 
the first year of the king’s accession to the throne, when we know that 
Babylon had revolted from Cambyses and was not yet subdued, but his 
first year, when he took the government of Babylon into his own hands, 
that is to say, when he was about sixty-two years old. This first year 
also over the Chaldeans is fixed, as being about the time when Jerusalem 
had been desolate nearly seventy years, “to fulfil the word of the Lord 
by the mouth of Jeremiah, until the land had enjoyed her sabbaths: for 
as long as she lay desolate she kept sabbath, to fulfil threescore and ten 
years” (2 Chron. xxxvi. 21). 

Bearing in mind these distinguishing characters, let us first consider 
who was Ahasuerus of the seed of the Medes, from whom Darius claims 
his descent. Cyaxares and Astyages are the only kings of Media about 
the time in question who can be supposed to represent Ahasuerus. That 
Cyaxares, and not Astyages, is the king alluded to by Daniel, appears :— 

Ist. Because we know, through Herodotus, that Nineveh was over- 
thrown by Cyaxares I.; and the Book of Tobit speaks of Nineveh having 
been overthrown by Ahasuerus. So that, according to early Jewish 
authority, the titles are the same. 

2nd. Because Cyaxares and Acksueres are identical, dropping the first 
syllable of the first name. 

3rd. Because in the rock inscription at Behistun, two pretenders to 
the throne of Media, in the reign of Darius son of Hystaspes, lay claim 
to that throne, as “of the race,” not of Astyages, but of U-wakh-shatara, 
or Cyaxares, as Rawlinson renders the title. These two pretenders, there- 
fore, testify that the Medes themselves looked to the family of Cyaxares 
for the rightful owner of the crown. 

Whoever the Darius of Daniel may have been, if he took the throne 
by virtue of his Median descent, as seems to be implied, he must, in con- 
sistency with the rock inscription, have claimed it as “of the race of 
Cyaxares,” son of Astyages, who was last on the throne of Media. The 
strict logical conclusion therefore, if the word “son” is to be interpreted 
in the most confined sense, is, that which was come to by Sir Isaac 
Newton, viz., that Cyaxares the Mede had a son called Darius, who took 
the kingdom by right from his father. 
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If so, let us next consider the time when this supposed Darius must 
have begun to reign over the Chaldeans. Daniel tells us that it was when 
he was about sixty-two years old, and also when Jerusalem had lain 
desolate nearly seventy years (keeping Sabbath). Now Jerusalem became 
desolate in the nineteenth year of Nebuchadnezzar, or B.c. 560, counting 
from the fundamental date, B.c. 578, or first of Nebuchadnezzar; and as 
seventy years counted from 560 would expire in B.c. 491, the first year 
of Darius must have been about 492 or 493. But at this date we know 
that Darius the son of Hystaspes was reigning over the whole Persian 
empire, including the Chaldeans; so that on the supposition that Darius 
was literally the son of Cyaxares, we must suppose two great kings, bear- 
ing the same title, and with co-extensive dominions, to have been reigning 
together, which is too hard for belief. 

The difficulty of the position is equally apparent, independently of 
dates, when we consider that the prophet Zechariah tells us, that three 
score and ten fasts had been kept by the Jews in commemoration of the 
destruction of the temple, in the fourth year of a king called Darius; and 
that it is ‘altogether certain,” as your correspondent observes, that this 
Darius of the second temple was the son of Hystaspes. So that seventy 
fasts, counted from the burning of the temple, end in the fourth year of 
the mighty king, Darius Hystaspes; and seventy years counted from the 
desolation of Jerusalem, end soon after the beginning of the reign of 
another mighty king, Darius, son of Ahasuerus ; each claiming sovereignty 
over the Chaldeans, which is incredible. But when, in addition to this, 
we are told by the prophet Daniel that the sixty-second year of the age 
of Darius the son of Cyaxares lies seventy weeks, or 490 years, before 
the coming of the Messiah; and we know from history that Darius the 
son of Hystaspes was about sixty-two years old’ in the year B.c. 493, or 
490 years before the birth of Christ, the conclusion is irresistible, that 
Darius the son of Ahasuerus, of the seed of the Medes, is one and the 
same king with Darius the son of Hystaspes; and that this latter king, 
who was Persian on the father’s side, was also either lineally descended 
from Cyaxares I., king of Media, or had married a lineal descendant of 
Cyaxares II., and so, in common Eastern latitude of speech, was styled 
also “son of Cyaxares.” 

Your correspondent objects, that Cyaxares had but one daughter, and 
that she was married to Cyrus; and he “cannot admit, therefore, that 
Darius also married a daughter of this Cyaxares.” Where, I would ask, 
is the difficulty? Was it not a common practice in the East for usurpers 
to marry the wives of monarchs that they succeeded or dethroned? And 
why may not Darius have married the widow of Cyrus? Darius, we 
know, strengthened his title to the throne of the empire in the female 





e I take this opportunity of correcting an inadvertency in my former paper, where 
I stated, that according to Ctesias, Darius died at the age of seventy. I ought to 
have written seventy-two. Referring the reader to Mr. Airy’s observations on the 
eclipse which occurred in the year of the Battle of Salamis (Philosoph. Trans., 1853), 
I am of opinion that Darius lived into the year B.c. 484, having reached the age of 
seventy-two full years. So that in the year B.c. 493 he would commence his sixty- 
second year, ‘‘ being about three score and two years old.” 
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line, by marrying Atossa the widow of Cambyses, and also by marrying 
the widow of Smerdis his brother. He had the same inducement also to 
marry the widow of Cyrus, son-in-law of Cyaxares, a more youthful 
bride than either of the former, according to Xenophon, and in whom 
was vested the title to the Median throne. There is no difficulty, I 
repeat, in supposing that Darius may have married a daughter of Cyaxares, 
and that possibly his only offspring. 

The conclusion that Ahasuerus and Cyaxares are the same title, leads 
to important consequences from which we cannot shrink. The inscription 
at Behistun speaks of Cyaxares as the king of Media, from whom all 
claimants to that throne drew their titles in the days of Darius. The 
Book of Esther inform us, that Ahasuerus or Cyaxares reigned over the 
Medes and Persians and 127 provinces, about the period of the captivity 
of the Jews at Babylon—Mordecai, who was carried captive in the reign 
of Jechoniah, being in attendance on him—and not long, therefore, before 
the reign of Darius. And Xenophon speaks of Cyaxares having reigned 
over the empire of the Medes and Persians after the death of Astyages. 
These three, therefore, must be one and the same king. This triple evi- 
dence of the existence of such a king, who was unknown to Herodotus, 
tends much to lower our estimate of the Persian account of that historian; 
and the value of that of Xenophon, who gives so circumstantial an account 
of his actions, is equally enhanced. Cyaxares must have reigned upwards 
of fourteen years after the death of Astyages. And it must have been 
the daughter of this king in whom the title to the empire of the Medes 
was vested, whose hand Darius sought in marriage, and so became his 
son-in-law, or son, according to the Eastern mode of expression. 

Now the Targum on the Book of Esther asserts that Darius of the 
second temple, or Darius Hystaspes, was the son of this Ahasuerus or 
Cyaxares, in conformity with the Book of Daniel. That, “son of” 
Cyaxares, signifies no more than of the family or race of Cyaxares by 
descent, I think may be proved from the same invaluable testimony to 
which we have referred, viz., the inscription at Behistun. 

The two usurpers, Phraortes and Martes, who claimed the Median 
throne, it will be there seen, set up their titles, not as sons of Cyaxares, 
but as of “the race of Cyaxares.” If Cyaxares had a son, that son 
would have been heir to the throne: and no usurper would have ventured 
to claim except as representing that son. Thus we find Gomates and 
Veisdates, each calling himself Bardes son of Cyrus; and Niditabelus 
and Aracus, each setting up as Nabochodrossor son of Nabonidus. The 
expression “of the race of Cyaxares,” implies, therefore, that Cyaxares 
had no son, as Xenophon declares; and the two imposters untruly, and 
Darius truly, must have claimed connexion with Cyaxares through the 
female line. 

Thus I have shewn,— 

1st. That Ahasuerus is the same as Cyaxares. 

2nd. That “son of Ahasuerus,” is equivalent to the expression, “ of 
the race of Cyaxares.” 

3rd. That “ Darius the son of Ahasuerus,” who began to reign over 
the Chaldeans when about sixty-two years old, and 490 years before the 
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birth of Christ, is the same as Darius the son of Hystaspes, who was 
about sixty-two years of age in the year 490 before the birth of Christ. 

I will not trespass upon you by answering more than one more of 
your correspondent’s arguments at present. He remarks that Darius the 
son of Hystaspes came to the throne about the year B.c. 521. This I 
am not disposed to deny. Also that Assyria, Media, Lydia, Armenia, 
Egypt, and Tyre, were included under one vast empire at that time. With 
the exception of Egypt, I believe this statement to be correct. “ But if 
Darius,” he says, “ was the mighty king of Persia, and monarch of the 
vast Medo-Persian empire at that time, it seems clear beyond all question 
that Cyrus could not have been king of Persia and Babylon in B.c. 511.” 

In reply, I would observe, that Darius, though on the throne, was not 
monarch of the Medo-Persian empire so early as the year B.c. 521. Cyrus 
we know, was “great king,” according to Herodotus, and this is equi- 
valent to “king of kings,” implying that subordinate kings reigned under 
him during his supreme sovereignty. Accordingly, the prophet Daniel, 
in the third year of Cyrus, king (Aaoi\evs) of Persia, speaks of the prince 
(apxwv) of the kingdom of Persia, as a person of independent and great 
authority. Cyrus himself had been king of Media, while Cyaxares was 
sovereign of the empire of the Medes and Persians. It is not sufficient, 
therefore, to shew that Darius began to reign in B.c. 521, in order to 
prove that Cyrus could not properly have written, in B.c. 511, “The 
Lord God of heaven hath given me all the kingdoms of the earth.” If 
Cyrus came to the throne before he came to the empire, why may not the 
same have been the case with Darius? Fortunately we have the means of 
proving, on the most indisputable authority, that there was a time when 
Darius did not claim to be “king of kings,’ or sovereign of the empire, 
but styled himself simply king of the province of Persia. 

In the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,f there is a series of 
Persian inscriptions, found at Persepolis, relating to Darius, and translated 
by Colonel Rawlinson. Most of these inscriptions begin in the usual 
style, “I am Darius, the great king, king of kings.” In some of them 
he styles himself “supporter of this great world,” and the provinces 
which he had added to Persia are generally referred to and enumerated. 
There is one inscription, however, which throughout is of a very different 
character, and which must have been written earlier than the rest. It 
begins, ‘The great Ormazd, who is the chief of the gods, he established 
Darius king ...says Darius the king. This province of Persia, which 
Ormazd has granted me, which is illustrious, abounding in good horses 
... from the enemy feareth not. May Ormazd protect this province 
from slavery.”” Now this is not the style of Cyrus in his first year of 
empire, nor the style of Darius when ruler over the provinces, but of a 
far humbler tone. He is here described as the ruler of the single province 
of Persia, and the vaunt that it fears no enemy, and the prayer that it 
may be protected from slavery, savours more of a position of doubtful 
independence, than of the position of one who might style himself “ sup- 
porter of this great world,” or of one “feared by the provinces.” I look 





f Vol. x., part 3, p. 271—313. 
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upon this inscription as affording the most distinct evidence that Darius 
was once merely king of the province of Persia, of which Persepolis per- 
haps was the seat of government—that he was not, at the time of writing 
this inscription, king of Babylon—and that he must then have been sub- 
ordinate to some greater king who was sovereign of the empire. The 
argument of your correspondent, therefore, that Darius became king in 
B.C. 521, does not prove that he may not have been subordinate to Cyrus 
in B.C. 511, or that he may not have taken the government of the pro- 
ps of Babylon into his hands in B.c. 493, when about sixty-two years 
of age. 

On the other hand the indubitable testimony of the rock to the exist- 
ence of Cyaxares as king of Media, and of the inscription at Persepolis 
of the inferior character of the early kingdom of Darius, are alone suffi- 
cient to demonstrate the hopeless nature of that chronology which rests 
upon the assumption, that after Astyages, Cyrus for thirty years, after 
Cyrus, Cambyses for eight years, and after Cambyses, Darius for thirty- 
six years, were sole monarchs of the vast Medo-Persian empire. 

I. W. Bosanquet. 
Claysmore, 5th November, 1855. 





THE GENESIS OF THE EARTH AND OF MAN. 


TuHE strictures of R. S. P. in your last require from me a somewhat more 
extended reply than would have been necessary if he had treated my argu- 
ment with greater courtesy. I regret if I have anywhere misunderstood 
his language, and that he has so much mistaken my spirit. Remember- 
ing then that I have a great question before me, and that I not only 
myself profess to be a sincere believer in the Holy Scriptures, but that 
R. 8. P. also is prepared to accept the teachings of the same sacred 
volume, I shall proceed with the task which I have undertaken. My 
hope is to speak €v rpaiity7 codias, but R. S. P. must not complain if I 
not only differ from him, but give my reasons for so doing. Before I 
enter upon the discussion, I wish to assure your correspondent that I am 
neither a Chiliast nor a Neologian, and that my views are such as are 
generally termed orthodox. I do not subscribe to the traditional inter- 
pretation of the Bible because it is such, nor as such, but I desire to lay 
down as my fundamental principle, the words of the apostle,—‘ Prove all 
things: hold fast that which is good.’ Very sorry should I be to dis- 
parage prophecy, or to set one part of Scripture above or against another, 
for ‘ all Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable,’ &e. 
The biblical revelation is either of facts or of principles ; both of which 
are beyond the reach of unassisted reason. But the Bible is more than a 
divine revelation; it is an inspired record. In the former case the writers 
were supplied with the materials, and guided in the arrangement of them; 
in the second, they were directed in the selection of — and guided 
DD 
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in their arrangement. Thus while there was a diversity of operations 
there was one Spirit. In the first case, the writers appear to have been 
furnished with their materials by vision and by suggestion: by vision 
frequently in the giving of prophecies, and by suggestion in other in- 
stances. When the inspiration was by vision, it seems to be generally if 
not always so stated, but in other cases nothing is said—there may be a 
few exceptions. 

Now where are we to place the different narrations contained in the 
early chapters of the Book of Genesis? the account of the creation for 
instance? In the absence of all direct testimony, and of any analogous 
case, I must maintain, certainly not among visions. To assume that the 
revelation of Gen. i. was by vision, is to my mind, fanciful, unsatisfactory 
and unnecessary. I very much question whether Moses was its author in 
any proper sense, and am disposed to think his task was the compilation, 
correction and arrangement of pre-existing documents out of which the 
Book of Genesis was composed. This however in no way affects the 
character of the cosmogony of the Bible. The verity of this as a his- 
torical narrative of the creation of all things by God, it seems is unques- 
tioned, and it now appears that the chief difference between R. S. P. and 
myself (so far as I know) is respecting the modus inspirandi. I shall 
therefore dismiss this first question, and advance to the second, upon 
which your correspondent has his doubts, and I trust, that what I shall 
say, will contribute to the removal of those doubts, and draw from him a 
declaration against the doctrine of Pre-Adamites. In the Number for 
January, 1855 (p. 434), the question is stated to be, ‘ Whether the 
human species be referrible to different origins.’* 

In taking the negative of this question a second time I may run the 
risk of repeating myself, but this I trust you will excuse. I shall first 
endeavour to remove the objections which have been taken to my views 
by R. 8. P. and the anonymous writer of the pamphlet quoted by him. 

I. The case of Cain (Gen. iv. 14—17) presents several difficul- 
ties as,— 

a. The mention apparently of other men, ‘whoever finds,’ ‘ whoever 
slays,’ &e. These expressions have reference not only to that time, but 
to the future, and as we know neither the exact period and population of 
the earth when Cain killed his brother, we can base no argument upon 
the occurrence of such phrases. 

6. Cain went and dwelt in the land of Nod. It is certain he must 
have dwelt somewhere, and the name given to the locality in which he 
settled proves that it had not that name certainly before, as it alludes so 
pointedly to the exile of Cain. 

ec. Cain was married, and it is thought he could not have married his 
sister for two reasons; first, it is against a positive divine law, and 
secondly unnatural. To which it is added, that it would make the race 
of incestuous origin. 


I reply to the first. The law quoted (Lev. xviii. 9) was not promulgated 





@ I think the question ought to have been, ‘ Whether the human species be refer- 
rible to one origin,’ such being the apparent teaching of the Bible. 
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at that time; and when R. 8. P. accuses me of denying the immutability 
of God’s laws, when I say, it appears to me that Cain married his sister, 
he forgets that many of God’s laws have been local in their obligation, 
and temporary in their duration ; and also that necessity knows no law. 
To the second I answer, that however unnatural such marriages may 
seem, they have been allowed and frequent in many parts and periods. 
To the third I reply in the words of old Edward Simson (Chron. Cath.), 
“Eam quidem ipsius sororem fuisse necesse est ut fateamur: Neque id 
pro incesto est habitum, quia erat necessarium ad generis propagationem.” 
The Rabbins say Cain married his twin sister, as also did Abel. 

d. Cain builded a city. 

It is not said how long it was before this city was built, nor is it said 
how large it was. For the latter we all know that the Hebrew +y was 
often nothing but a mere settlement, occupied by a handful of inhabitants. 

II. The Adamites, &e. 

a. “Adam, whenever it occurs after the death of the man to whom 
the name is first applied, properly signifies the Adamites, just as Israel, in 
the like case, properly signifies the Israelites.” 

To this I object, and repeat that while sometimes we could render 
Adam Adamites, very frequently we could not without manifest impro- 
priety. But to be more explicit, 1. the word oy originally denoting the 
first man with reference to the material of which he was formed, and i¢s 
colour, came to be used in a more extended sense. In this more extended 
sense of a collective or Gentile noun, it frequently occurs. But it also 
denotes an individual man, and except in reference to Adam, appears to 
have no intermediate signification. Like the word man in English when 
undeclined, it denotes either some one man, or all men; as you cannot 
say two man, so you cannot say ¢wo Adam.’ Indeed, R. 8. P. himself 
admits that ‘“‘ Adam may very properly be sometimes used to signify man, 
or men.” 2. The word cannot always with propriety denote Adamites 
as distinguished from others; so to render the word would often mar the 
sense and be opposed to the scope of a passage. Who, for example, will 
say that the oper of Gen. vii. 21, does not include the entire species? 
or that in Job v. 7 my is to be used in the limited signification of Adam- 
ite? Was the universal dominion assigned to ope in Ps. viii. 5, the 
peculiar privilege of one race of men? and are the sins of the open in 
Ps. xiv. 2, the sins of merely a portion of the human species? or, to quote 
no more, when Jehovah says “I made the earth and created man (ony) 
upon it, my hand stretched out the heavens, &c.” Are we to suppose 
that there is mention but of one tribe or stock of man out of several ? 
Surely in all these cases and in many more, the answer is plain. By 
Adam or the Adam we must understand the whole human race. 
Secondly, a proper name used as a Gentile noun does zoé regularly take 
the article except when it is defined and limited by some other word. 
The rule is, that it should be without. Again, the signification of the 
word Adam, compared with Adamah (the ground, earth), suggests the 
same conclusion, when taken in connexion with the Latin homo and 
humus. Compare also 773 to build, with j; a son, ééuw to build, with 
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ééuas the human form.* And again, Gen. ii. 5, which says “man was 
not” prior to the creation recorded immediately after, clearly shews what 
is meant by the word Adam. To say there were men, but none who 
tilled the soil, ¢. e. who were civilized, is an assumption contrary, first, to 
the very strong declaration involved in this text ; and secondly, to all the 
deductions of learning and science, which place the civilization anterior 
to all barbarism. 

b. The sons of God are distinguished from the daughters of 4dam, or 
of the Adamites. 

By the sons of the gods, as the anonymous author understands this 
expression, I suppose he thinks a different race is meant from that of 
Adam. True, “the sons of God” is in antithesis to “ daughters of men,” 
but not in the way supposed. Sons are opposed to daughters, as men 
to women, unless “sons” denotes servants: and God or gods is opposed to 
man. But where do we find any trace of idolatry before the flood? the 
** sons of the gods’’ can therefore hardly mean idolaters. It is most impro- 
bable that the Hebrew writer would have employed in reference to ido- 
lators, supposing he had meant it, an expression which has been conse- 
crated to the worshippers of the one living and true God. But even if 
idolaters are meant, it is no proof that they were not descendents from 
Adam. According to my opponents, by intermarriage, the race of Adam 
lost its distinctive character at the outset by the marriage of Adam’s sons 
and daughters with the pre-Adamite sinners. To plead for their separate- 
ness now seems impossible. The expression sons of God occurs in Job 
i. 6; ii. 1; (xxxviii. 7) in all which places I am inclined to think the 
meaning is “ ministering spirits,’ good or bad, and what is said of the 
verb aynq sometimes meaning to oppose or confront, by no means 
weakens my opinion, because it often occurs when so such idea is 
intended: (see particularly Ex. xxxiv. 5; Num. xi. 16; Zech. vi. 5; 
Prov. xxii. 29; 2 Chron. xi. 13; 2 Sam. xviii. 30, &c.) Again, in the 
Old Testament God frequently calls his servants his sons, while in the 
New Testament it is their peculiar appellation. I therefore take it, that 
sons of God in Gen. vi. 2, means the servants of God. The only other 
explanation for which much can be said, is that it means the great and 
noble, as distinguished from mean and base, but I must prefer the other. 
The daughters of men would then denote common and worthless women. 

ec. The Nephilim, or giants. 

Suppose the Nephilim were giants, is it any proof that they were 
not descended from Adam? The stature of the earlier inhabitants of the 
world is by many supposed to have been much greater than at present. 
But as we have no proof that the Nephilim did not descend from Adam, 
it is gratuitous to say they did not. If it be answered that we read of 
Nephilim in the book of Numbers, and that therefore they survived the 
flood; I ask where? There is a notoriously false account of the land 
and its inhabitants, made by the spies, for which the heaviest judgments 
descended upon them, but I know of no other, and can I, dare I, build 





@ To this comparison above given add vir, virtus, 123 7722. 
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my faith on this? Perhaps some will object again with R. S. P. that this 
passage is to be taken in connexion with others. But there are no 
others (save Gen. vi. 4) in which the Nephilim are mentioned. If it 
still be objected, “‘ the might of Goliath and his kinsmen, the size of Og’s 
bed or coffin, and the like, prove the existence of a giant people (the 
Rephaim) who were connected with the antediluvian Nephilim, I answer 
first, Goliath was a Philistine, and Og an Amorite, and if they were at 
the same time connected with the Rephaim (of Gen. xiv. 5) how is it 
shewn that they belonged to the Nephilim of Gen. vi. 4? Moreover, as 
it respects the Anakim, who stand in the same category, I refer your 
readers to Joshua xiv. 15, where we read that “ Arba was a great man 
among the Anakims,” in which place the Hebrew has oyxq Za-Adam for one 
of the Anakim. Now if one of the Anakim was an Adamite, as it is 
now said we may render the word, the probability is that they were all 
Adamites, which is what we maintain. Now in Num. xiii. 33 the “ Nephi- 
lim” are called the “sons of Anak of the Nephilim,” the previous 
passage, therefore, by which we prove the Anakim to have descended 
from Adam, by implication proves the same of the “ Nephilim.” We go 
further, and remark that the Emim equally with the Anakim, are referred 
to the Rephaim in Deut. ii. 11, and are thus disposed of in the same 
way. So of the rest. If ong denotes peculiarly a descendant of Adam, 
we must admit that all these tribes belong to them. That they do not 
belong to any race which survived the flood over and above those included 
in the ark, must be admitted on the faith of Gen. vi. to xi; and 1 Pet. 
iii. 20; and 2 Pet. iii. 5, 6. 

3. The next argument for pre-Adamites is derived from some allusions 
to the Gentiles, Gen. x. 5, 32; Deut. xxxii. 8. No special treatment is 
required, in this case, as it is admitted that they are “ reconcileable with 
the general opinion as to the unity of the human race.” 

4. The distinction between Ish and Adam. 

Upon this enough has been already said incidentally, but if not it 
may suffice to remark, that the same person is called both Ish and 
Adam, that in Hebrew poetry both words are used in the same sense in 
the same sentence, on the principle of parallelism, and often merely, it 
would seem, to vary the form of expression. 

As I am unwilling to occupy too much of your valuable space, I will 
now proceed to give a number of facts all bearing upon this subject, which, 
though they are not new, will I trust be of some service. 

In Acts xvii. 26 it is said that “God made of one blood all nations 
of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth.” I formerly thought 
this taught merely the unity of man’s nature, or at most the unity of the 
species. More mature consideration, however, has convinced me that it 
means more, and teaches the CONSANGUINITY OF MEN. Not forgetting 
“blood,” azuatos, is here wanting in some copies, I may assume the 
genuineness of the present reading, and observe that I can find no instance 
wherein the word has so extensive a significance as “ nature” or “species.” 
Not unfrequently it denotes a race=évos, in its literal sense, as the 
descendants of a common stock, the offspring of one root. Thus the 
well-known passage in Homer, 
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Tavtys To. yevens 76 Kai aimatos evxoma etvat. 


Ih, ¢ 211. 
And again, 
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Kndrata: teNOovar pe aiua te Kai yevos avTwr. 


Od., 0, 583. 
And again, 
Ei éreov +7) wos esa, Kai aimatos nmetepao. 
Od., , 300. 
So Pindar, 


Aiw azo Yraptas. 
Nem., xi. 
And Sophocles, 
Braotwy dy aicxivoune tods moos aipatos. 
Ajax, 1305. 


In a similar sense is sanguis used in Latin: the Auctor sanguinis of 
Virgil has many parallels ; so also we speak of ‘“ consanguinity,” of “ blood 
relationship.” But everywhere when the word dood is used, either in 
Greek, Latin, or English, in this way, it denotes natural relations. 

Again, we have no trace of pre-Adamites except we regard as such 
the Autochthones and aborigines of the ancients; but where is the monu- 
ment or the genuine history which will carry us back to those times? 
Nothing either above or underground has been discovered to attest their 
existence. The state of arts and science and the progress of civilization 
all seem to speak of man as a recent comer. The extent of the world’s 
population and the spread of letters require no longer period for man’s 
sojourn. 

But we have better evidence; all history and tradition represent the 
principal nations as having an origin foreign to their own country. This 
is true of Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and even of Polynesia. China 
herself is no exception to this; and it is worthy of remark that these 
traditions generally point towards that portion of the world from which 
Holy Scripture records that the nations of the earth went forth after the 
flood. As to physical differences, laws, customs, &c., they multiply and 
change ; yet it is true that many tribes have undergone no perceptible 
alteration for many ages, except when removed to other latitudes, and 
not always even then. 

So languages continually change, as Horace observed long ago, 

“ Multa renascuntur, que jam cecidere, cadentque 
Que nunc sunt in honore vocabula, si volet usus, 
Quem penes arbitrium est et jus et norma loquendi.” 


In considering languages in connexion with the unity of the human race, 
we, as believers in Holy Scripture, are bound not to ignore the miraculous 
confusion of tongues recorded in the Book of Genesis. It is probable 
that then every nation carried away with it fragments of the original lan- 
guage, fragments of their common customs, and fragments of their pri- 
mitive religious beliefs and ceremonies. Some of these may still remain, 
but many are no doubt lost. Objections may be raised against resem- 
blances of language, traditions, customs and such like, but we think they 
furnish striking testimonies for the common origin of all men. 
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The length to which I have already written renders it impracticable 
for me now to give you some of those resemblances in words, customs, 
traditions and laws which I had intended to give. I nevertheless believe 
them to be so many links in that chain by which every man is bound to 
Adam as the head and father of humanity. I think such an amount of 
evidence can scarcely be accumulated for any other historical fact narrated 
in the Bible (as I believe) as can be collected to prove the oneness of the 
human family ; and on a subsequent occasion I shall be happy, if you or 
your correspondents desire it, to give a specimen of the class of proofs 
to which I refer. For the present I must be content to say what I have 
said. Hitherto I have mainly laboured to shew that the arguments for 
pre-Adamites are not unanswerable, but that even the strongest of them 
may be met. I have secondly endeavoured to point out some of the pas- 
sages of Scripture upon which I base my belief that Adam was the first 
man; but I have not exhausted the list. Thirdly, 1 have referred to 
certain facts apart from the Bible which can be gathered from the whole 
world, and which taken together confirm the faith of our fathers on this 
matter. Other evidence from the moral and physical nature of man can 
be adduced, and I trust will be adduced if necessary. 

In conclusion let me say that, if anything in this paper hurts the 
feelings of R. 8. P., it was not intended. 

B. H. C. 





THE PASSAGE OF THE RED SEA. 


To the Editor of “ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


Dear S1r,—Will you allow me to add a few words only to the article 
of H. H. B. in “vindication of the translation of Ex. xv. 8,” which I 
have just perused in your last number. I will limit myself to a hint or 
two in corroboration of the Authorized Version. 

H. H. B. is right in calling attention to the word ww: coacervate 
sunt, since it is intimately connected in meaning with 72 in the next 
line, which is only as it were a repetition of the first, only in a loftier 
style. I will not quote from lexicographers which are in everybody’s 
hands, but only remark that although this niph. (m2) of ow is draft Ney, 
its meaning of “ condensing,” “ gathering in a heap,” is entirely borne 
out, not only by its derivative wv, “a heap”? (of corn), which occurs 
frequently in Holy Scripture, but also by the concurrent witness of the 
cognate dialects. 

Thus 793 is rendered in the Peschito by the Ethp., @8o;S2}, and in 
St. Ephraem* by the Pe., Q&o-S, which he explains by aSo;S2{ .o| 


Lik, ‘either, the waters were gathered in a heap ;” Lo12>? yl? .o} 


Lo pave) akoa.o3, “or, that like water-skins (filled and tied up) they 
stood erect in the midst of their flow ;” an image familiar to every traveller 





@ L.c., Opp., vol. i., p. 216. 
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in the East, where water-skins, when filled and tied up at the mouth, 
stand erect by the side of the well until they are carried away. The Sa- 
maritap Version also agrees with the Syriac in rendering 2773 by nx, 


while the Arabic reads, slat ere os “ the waters were gathered in a 


heap.” One of the meanings of < in Arabic, as in Hebrew, is “ con- 


densing, gathering up into a heap,” we have, e.g., on the authority of 
the Qamis, Djeuhari and the Qoran, not only do ores i.g., Heb. mex, 
‘a heap (of corn or of stones),” but also an sing. hese, “a dyke, a 
wall built in order to stem a river or a flood.” Thus in Qor. Sur., xxiv. 
16, we are told that the Sabseans were visited with ol aus, ‘a river 


that overflowed and threw down its dykes,” an expression which has be- 
come proverbial in Arabia. yy) then, would be well rendered by “ were 
gathered together in a heap,” like a wall or a dyke. 

As to the second line, om) tyi> 2x2, I do not wish to call to my aid 
any help (such as Indo-Germanic philology) not known to the venerable 
translators of the Authorized Version. It will be far better to explain 
the Hebrew text by the text itself, and with no other assistance than that 
text to shew that the rendering “the floods stood upright as an heap” 
is strictly correct. I believe that the meaning of ay miph. sy) implied in 
this verse is that of ‘‘ standing upright and erect” (and it would be diffi- 
cult to stand otherwise) like a person, a statue, or a wall. 

A) literally ; 

a) like a man (1 Sam. x. 23), when “Saul oyq sina aw stood (erect, 
no doubt) among the people, he was higher than any one of the people 
from his shoulders and upward.” 

Moses’ sister, pry a¥nm, stood (probably on tip-toe) afar off, to wit 
what would be done to him.” 

The three men who came to Abraham (Gen. xviii. 1) were, mrp, 
** standing before him,’ who, while sitting, had to raise his eyes in order 
to see them. 

In like manner, the angel withstood Balaam (Numb. xxii. 23, 31, 34) 
with a drawn sword in his hand, which he could not have wielded except 
when (ay) “ standing.” 

So also Balak (awn) “stood” (doubtless upright) by his sacrifice 
(Numb. xxiii. 4), &c. 

f) like soldiers (Judges xviii. 16) m2, “ standing by the entering of 
the gate.” 

q) like a watchman (rivsrtp 2x2) “standing on the look-out whole 
nights.” 

°8) like servants (ox)) “ standing around their king” (1 Sam. xxii. 6). 

e) like a man praying. Hannah said, “I am the woman that stood 
(nazz) by thee here” (1 Sam. i. 26). 

) like a gate hung on its hinges (Jos. vi. 26, and 1 Ki. xvi. 34). 
Hiel of Beth-el (nin yz7) “set up the gates” of Jericho, &c. 
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7) like a monument ; “Jacob (myn 2¥n) set up a pillar,” &e. (Gen. 
xxxv. 14; 2 Ki. xvii. 10). 

9) like an altar. Jacob (mam otrayn) “set up there an altar,” &e. 
(Gen. xxxiii. 20). 

t) like a ladder. Jacob saw a ladder (2x0) “set up on the earth, and 
the top of it reached to heaven” (Gen. xxviii. 12). 

x) like a tree (Judges ix. 6). 

d) like a heap of stones, which they (ry xy) “laid upon Absalom” 
(2 Sam. xviii. 17). 

We also find ay (1.) as synonymous with ‘my (nex, a pillar, a column) 
eg., 2 Sam. xviii. 30. ‘my—arny. (2.) As following the act of rising, 
e.g., Gen. xxxvii. 7, where Joseph’s sheaf (nyzyon—r»p) “was risen— 
and even standing” (erect of course). So also men (Ex. xxxiii. 8) 
sx—wp (and Numb. xvi. 27, &.) (3.) As distinguished from a, “ to 
sit” (Ex. xviii. 4). 

B) figuratively, sy: means to stand high, over and above as chief, 
Lord, &e., e.g., 1 Sam. xxii. 9; Ps. Ixxxii. 1; exix. 89. 

ayinp, “as an heap,” (Auth. Ver.) + (like 5x, mm, y), is part. K. of 


the onomatop. v. 7, ™ (Ar, 3, “to nod” the head when falling 
asleep). These roots have the meaning of “ wandering,” “ agitating to 
and fro,” like corn when winnowed with the shovel-fan (as in the East). 
Hence +) is that corn thus winnowed, which is always put “as an heap” 
on one side of the threshing-floor, and is then called ygp 1 (Is. xvii. 11) 
“the heap of harvest (produce).” [Gesenius (Thes. 1. s.), I see, hesi- 
tates and differs; but he had never been in the East, and had not seen it 
repeatedly, as I have.] then, is “a solid heap,” composed of small 
moveable particles, like wheat or stones, which are “ gathered” “as an 


heap” (comp. Arab. in Dial. of Yemen, yj, “a high hill.”) It is thus 
beautifully applied to the “waters” of the sea which “God (13 33) 
gathers as an heap”’ (Ps. xxxiii. 7), and which he ayy “ caused to stand” 
or placed (1y1n3) “as an heap” (Ps. Ixxviii. 18), so that they (a) 
“stood” high and erect, like a wall or a dyke, on either side, when God 
(c vp) “rent or split” the sea, to make his people pass; or when he 
divided the river Jordan (Jos. iii. 13, 16), the waters of which (sy—19) 
“stood still, like a pillar” (am) “in one heap,” until the multitude 
having gone through, set foot on the promised land of Canaan. 

on, “the floods” (Auth. Ver.), quite correct. For 4; both in the 
Hebrew and in the cognate dialects, means “to flow” like water, “ to 
distil” like dew, perfume, or words from the mouth, &c. Here the part. 
pres. K. is taken in a substantive sense, as is often the case: and it is 
applied exactly like “ flood,”’ not to whatever is “‘ actually flowing,” but to 
whatever is by nature liguid,—especially to water. In like manner then, 
as “ flood,” which properly means “an overflow ;” “crystal wave,” which 
contradicts itself; “tide,” which is a phenomenon of nature, &c., are 
used in poetry for “ water ;’’ so also t:, o%», For instance, in Ps, lxxviii. 
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16 we read that God “brought streams (on) out of the stony rock,” and 
the waters “gushed out’ and “ran down like rivers ;” so also Jer. xviii. 14, 
and Song of Solomon, iv. 15, where m2 is rendered by “streams;” while in 
Is. xliv. 3, it is translated “ floods ;” and in Ps. Ixxviii. 44, by “rivers.” 
But as we find the word “flood” applied poetically to “still water,’ so 
also do we read in Proy. v. 15, that the pl. oy is said of the water ina 
well, which assuredly does not flow. For the same difference which 
existed of old between -wa “a well,” and py “a fountain,” still distin- 
guishes a om and a on throughout that part of the East where Arabic is 
spoken. m and -wa is a well properly so called, as at Beer-sheba, Beeroth, 
&e., while 4° is a fountain of “living” or “gurgling” water, which 
flows above ground where it sparkles like “an eye” (4c), as at ’Ain-dor, 
*Ain-gedi, &c. The idea of ‘‘ flowing ” then, though inherent in m3, is, 
we see, not always attached to it, any more than it is to “flood.” In 
this passage, therefore, the idea of “motion” or “flowing” does not 
necessarily belong to m3, which, though “liquid,” may like “ flood” 
stand as “ still” as water at the bottom of a well. ‘ Flood,” I conclude 
then, is a correct rendering of oy); and oy) tytn? x2¥2 Is well translated, 
* the floods stood upright as an heap.” 

As no objection is made to the third line, ovat; nomn wep, I will not 
refer to it beyond merely pointing out that it completely overthrows the 
theory of those who would explain away this miracle by the natural phe- 
nomenon of a neap-tide, however extraordinary, and the whirling of the 
same wind half round the compass. For pinn, pl. nonn, means nothing 
else in Scripture than “the deep ;” great depth (said three of four times) 
of the earth, and (about thirty times) of the sea. No metonomy consis- 
tent with the dignity of the inspired text could apply nbn to so shallow 
a surface of the sea, as to recede completely by natural and ordinary 
means. It means dBvocos, dBvocor ryywv KaTwOev ; and it was “ through 
the deep that God led his people as an horse in the wilderness, dividing 
the water before them to make himself an everlasting name” (Is. Ixiii. 
12). Had it been otherwise, had the local circumstances been what some 
persons would fain represent them, the people might have been led round 
a portion of the gulf said to have been so shallow as to become dry by the 
force of the wind alone. But it was not God’s purpose, and there was of 
course a reason for it. 

The Theocratic government of the Israelitic community did not fairly 
begin, until, having been brought out of Egypt by God with a mighty 
hand and stretched-out arm, they found themselves comparatively isolated 
in the wilderness. ‘They then became “the people of God,’’ the ‘mp or 
éxxdgova €v 7H pp, over which God ruled, as Lord and King, supreme. 
He brought them to that state by a miracle, and he constituted them his 
“church in the wilderness” by a rite. He wrought the miracle by na- 
tural agencies miraculously subservient to his almighty counsel, when he 


ordered his oyp or “shurqieh ” (a3 2» east-wind, not south, as 


Hi. H. B. says) a hot, unhealthy wind to blow, until (ov wpm) “the 
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waters were divided” or split asunder. Then the people went through 
the way made for them, and trod the deep dry-shod, with the waters, “to 
them (cheb ora min) a wall on their right hand and on their left.” 
They were fairly buried in the depth of the waters which arose on each 
side over and above their heads ; “ they were,” as the Holy Apostle tells 
us, “baptized in the cloud and in the sea;” from whence they came out 
outwardly and ostensibly a distinct and peculiar people. That initiative 
and necessary rite could not have been administered in any other way to 
that multitude ; nor could they have been “ buried unto death” to Egypt 
but by the circumstantial features of the whole miracle as it is related by 
the inspired writers. 

And this is proved by the remarkable difference between that miracle, 
and the somewhat similar one of the passage of the Jordan, which was 
the setting aside of the insuperable barrier that kept back the “ church in 
the wilderness ” from the Promised Land. In this case, the waters (mp) 
were cut,” so as to form only “one heap” to the right of the people, 
and to allow the stream to flow downwards to the left into the Dead Sea. 
The bed of the river was then dry; and while the floods in a heap on the 
right threatened death and destruction, not one man of the “people of 
God ” perished, while walking through what would have been a grave 
but for the ark of the covenant and their Chief and Saviour, ‘ Jesus’ the 
Son of Nun. 

Having thus briefly shewn from the Hebrew text alone that the Au- 
thorized Version is correct, and that its adversaries give proof of rather 
more love of novelty than scholarship, it might not be necessary to consult 
the ancient versions of Scripture. As, however, it may interest those of 
your readers who differ from Miss F. Corbaux to inquire into the sense 
given by the principal versions to the passage criticised by that Jady, I 
will briefly state their meaning in English. 

I. The Peschito, as I have already remarked, reads (Walton’s Poly- 
glot),—‘ By the wind of thy presence the waters were gathered together 
in a heap; the floods arose and stood still as it were in water skins (read- 
ing ‘wa for 2); the depths were coagulated in the heart of the sea.” 

II. The Targum Onkelos reads (Walton’s Polyglot),—‘ And by the 
word of thy mouth the waters acted wisely (reading yw: in the K. sense of 
callidus fuit) ; the floods stood like a wall; the depths were coagulated in 
the heart of the sea.” 

III. The Samaritan Version reads (Walton’s Polyglot),—* And by the 
wind of thy wrath the waters were gathered together in a heap; the floods 
(arose or) stood up like a surrounding wall; the depths were coagulated 
in the heart of the sea.” 

IV. The Vulgate reads (Walton’s Polyglot),—* Et in spiritu furoris 
tui congregate sunt aqua: stetit unda fluens, congregate sunt abyssi in 
medio mari.” 

V. The Septuagint reads (Walton’s Polyglot),—‘ Kai éa zvevmatos 
t00 Ovpod cov SKoty TO Vdwp’ Eran Waoei THXoOs Ta VOaTa* Eraryy TA KU- 
pata év péow Tis Oadaaons.” 

VI. The Arabic Version reads (Walton’s Polyglot),— “And by the 
wind of thine anger the waters were gathered together in a heap; and the 
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mass of waters stood still and erect like mountains; and the depths of 
water were coagulated in the heart of the sea.” 

VII. The Armenian Version reads (Venice Ed., 1805-45),—** And by 
the wind of thine indignation the waters were rent asunder ; the waters 
were congealed like a wall; the waves were congealed in the midst of the 
sea.”’ 
VIII. The Sclavonian Version reads (St. Petersburgh, 1821, 4to.)— 
“ By the spirit of thy fury the water was divided ; the waters became con- 
crete like a wall; and the waves were concrete in the midst of the sea.” 

IX. The Ethiopic Version reads (Octat. Athiop. Ed., Dillman, 1.c., 
Psalt. Ludolfi, p. 320),—*‘And the water stood up by the wind (or spirit) 
of thy wrath; and the water stuck together like a wall; and the flood 
(or storm) became coagulated in the midst of the sea.” 

X. The Coptic Version reads (Tuki. Psalt., p. 426, Ed. Rom., 
1740),—And by the spirit of thy wrath the water stood still; the waters 
rose high like a wall; the billows were coagulated in the midst of the sea.’ 

8. C. Manan. 
The Vicarage, Broadwindsor, July 24th. 





ON THE ASSYRIAN INSCRIPTIONS. 


Srr,—I observe, from several articles in your excellent Journal, that the 
great importance of the Assyrian antiquarian discoveries is becoming daily 
more appreciated by biblical scholars. There exists at the same time in 
the minds of many a very considerable degree of doubt and hesitation with 
respect to the reality of the alleged discoveries. This scepticism does not 
apply to the details merely, but extends to the very root and foundation of 
the whole system. Indeed, some writers have not hesitated to come for- 
ward in print and boldly aver their belief that the whole thing is a delusion, 
and that Colonel Rawlinson and Dr. Hincks have completely deceived, first 
themselves, and then the world, with regard to a long series of statements 
of the highest historical and literary importance which they have confidently 
and repeatedly put forward. 

The question is one undoubtedly of the highest importance. Allow me 
to occupy a few pages with the consideration of it. As my excuse for so 
doing, I may state that I have devoted a considerable amount of time and 
attention to the subject, which is certainly a difficult one, but from the 
singularity and great importance of its results fully repays the labour of 
enquiry. 

Tithe first difficulty which strikes many thinking minds is the following : 
It is admitted (and a most extraordinary and unexampled fact it is) that 
both the language of the Assyrian inscriptions, and the characters in which 
it is written, were altogether unknown some twenty years ago. ‘“ How 
then,” it is argued, “ were they at all discoverable? There is nothing to 
begin with. You may suggest an alphabet, and having by means of it 
reduced the inscriptions into legible words, you may then suggest a meaning 
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for those words, but however clear the meaning which seems to evolve 
itself from your sentences, it is a fallacious result and nothing more: 
because you are reasoning in a circle. Your alphabet cannot support 
your language, because itself wants proof and support, and has no other 
than the words of that very language which you yourself have invented to 
suit it.” 

Such I take it, is a fair statement of the argument. Your corres- 
pondent, “Scrutator,” puts it well in the following words (page 190 of 
your last number) :— 

“To the uninitiated the interpretation of these mysterious legends 
appears like what is called in algebra an indeterminate problem, or a single 
equation, containing two unknown quantities, which admits of an indefinite 
number of solutions. Given the language, it is easy to see how the characters 
might be discovered, or if the characters be given one might hope at 
length to master the language ; but when we are equally ignorant of the 
language and its symbols, where shall we find a limit to assumption and 
conjecture ?”” 

I will now mention another circumstance which has added to the doubt 
and perplexity already prevailing on the subject. A rival system of inter- 
pretation has been proposed by Mr. Forster, which is not merely different 
from that of Hincks and Rawlinson, but totally and irreconcileably oppo- 
site to it. Where Rawlinson thinks he reads the great names of Darius 
and Xerxes, Sennacherib and Nebuchadnezzar, with chronicles of great 
works and mighty wars, there Forster declares there is nothing whatever 
of the kind to be found: no such names, and no such events, but that 
what is really contained in the Assyrian inscriptions are mere trivialities, 
recording unimportant circumstances which occurred to the architect of 
these buildings, or to some of his workmen. To give an example of this 
new system of interpretation. There is a sentence which occurs fifty-eight 
times in the Behistun inscription. It is invariably translated by Rawlinson 
“Darius Rex dicit.” But your correspondent, “T. M.,” whose paper 
will be found at p. 371 of your last volume, assures us that Mr. Forster’s 
translation runs as follows :— 

“A cut-short man engraving many captives fastened by a single rope, 
by cutting and striking with a mallet.” 

** Consequently,” says T. M., “ this sentence describes the engraver 
himself.” Your correspondent further goes on to say, that after some con- 
sideration, on the whole he prefers the system of Mr. Forster to that of 
Hincks and Rawlinson. 

The question then is, which of these rival theories is the true one? or 
is there any ground for believing either of them ? 

Few persons have sufficient leisure to study the Cuneiform writings 
very carefully themselves. The interest however which is attached to the 
subject is daily increasing, and I believe there are many biblical scholars 
who desire to know, without going very deeply into the subject themselves 
(at least not at present), whether there are any primd facie reasons for 
believing in the truth of Colonel Rawlinson’s interpretations ? 

To this question then I would reply, in the first place, that the clear- 
ness and consistency of the numerous passages, and the long historical 
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narratives translated by Rawlinson, afford in themselves no slight presump- 
tion that he cannot be greatly or altogether mistaken as to the meaning of 
these ancient records. Granting it however to be possible that an intelli- 
gent enquirer might be so far swayed by a predetermined idea as to think 
he was reading a long and consecutive history of the life of Darius, when 
in fact the incriptions which he held in his hand contained no mention of 
that monarch, yet there are monuments of another nature, which allow no 
play to the imaginative faculty, and which admit of only one interpretation. 
Colonel Rawlinson states that he has found an Assyrian tablet containing 
the squares of all the natural numbers from 1 to 60, and he has published 
a portion of this tablet. (Notes on the early history of Babylonia, p. 4.) 

This establishes the truth of the system, so far as the explanation of the 
numerals is concerned, beyond the possibility of doubt. 

What interpretation could possibly be given of this table of square 
numbers on the Forsterian hypothesis? But this evidence relates to the 
numerals alone, and therefore will not assist us beyond a certain point. If 
then the explanations of the Assyrian historical records depended upon the 
single testimony of Colonel Rawlinson, it might be fairly said that, knowing 
the fallibility of human judgment, they should not be too implicitly relied 
on. But such is not the fact. For several years, and almost from the 
first discovery of the Assyrian inscriptions, two rival scholars have been 
separately engaged in the work of interpretation, and some of the chief 
discoveries are due to the sagacity of each. And each of them, far from 
acquiescing indolently in the other’s opinions, has always shewn a disposi- 
tion to criticize and examine them narrowly. The result of their long and 
careful examination has however been a substantial agreement as to the 
nature, sense and meaning of the inscriptions, the pronunciation of the 
words, and the almost complete revivification as it were of a long and 
totally forgotten language. An individual scholar might perhaps be mis- 
led by his fancy in such an enquiry, but it is quite impossible that two 
intelligent men, enquiring independently, should agree respecting the syl- 
labic value of one or two hundred crabbed and complicated symbols, and 
a vast number of words and sentences formed out of such syllables, and 
also as to the true intent and meaning of long historic statements contained 
in those phrases of a nearly unknown language, if there were no real basis 
of truth on which they had each separately reared their edifice. It will 
be observed that the argument depends upon this fact, namely, that Hincks 
and Rawlinson were independent enquirers, each knowing little or nothing 
of the results which the other had obtained, which I believe was the case. 
For instance, while one of these scholars, studying the subject in Ireland, 
discovered that the name written on a certain marble obelisk, was “ Jehu 
son of Omri,” the other made the same discovery at Baghdad. Is it not 
then prima facie most probable that that name really exists on the monu- 
ment? Would it not be a strange circumstance if both scholars were 
deceived? I give this merely as one instance, though an important one, 
of entire agreement between these independent enquirers. But there are 
many such, too numerous to mention. 

Let me now advert to another point. I have myself, for my own satis- 
faction, pursued to a considerable extent this branch of study, and have 
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had many opportunities of comparing my own translation of words and 
phrases with those contained in the previously published works of Hincks 
and Rawlinson, and I have frequently found a satisfactory agreement. But 
it may be said, the opinions of the disciple are often unconsciously 
influenced by those of the master, even when he supposes he is thinking 
independently. I will therefore give an instance which is free from any 
such objection, and will, I think, convince biblical students and others that 
there is no kind of illusion or deception in this matter. Your readers are 
aware that certain trilingual inscriptions of Xerxes and Darius have been 
found, written in the Persian, Scythian and Assyrian languages, in order 
that all the inhabitants of that vast empire might understand them. Some 
years ago, Colonel Rawlinson translated most of these from the Persian 
language, and published his translation in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, vol. x., part iii. (1847). But at that time the Assyrian language 
was wholly unknown to him, consequently he left the Assyrian writing un- 
translated. Some months ago I took up one of these trilingual inscriptions, 
of moderate length, and without looking at Rawlinson’s version, I essayed 
to translate the Assyrian writing, which I found I could easily accomplish. 
Not having as yet studied the old Persian, I was of course quite unaware 
of the meaning of the Persian writing, and could not therefore be in any 
way influenced or led astray by having it before me. On comparing after- 
wards my version of the Assyrian with Rawlinson’s version of the Persian 
writing, I found an almost perfect agreement. As a prima facie argu- 
ment, in reply to the doubts and hesitations of certain scholars, I think I 
may venture to offer the above as satisfactory. 

As an appendix to the foregoing remarks, I beg leave to offer a few 
observations on the great inscription of Nebuchadnezzar which is preserved 
at the India House. It consists of ten columns, averaging about sixty or 
seventy lines each, written very clearly, and in excellent preservation. The 
characters are of the complicated and ornamental form which was used by 
the Babylonians. This inscription was sent to England in the year 1801, 
and engraved in 1807, but its contents remained a mystery until very 
recently. It appears from the literary intelligence contained in your last 
Number (p. 227), that last July, Colonel Rawlinson presented a literal 
English version of this interesting monument to the Royal Asiatic Society, 
which will be published in their Transactions. 

I have not seen Rawlinson’s translation, but having myself, last sum- 
mer, translated several passages of the inscription, and found them to be 
very interesting, I beg leave to subjoin them here for the sake of com- 
parison, as I am desirous that the correctness of this system of interpre- 
tation should be tested in every possible way, feeling sure that it rests on 
a basis of truth. I will give my translation of only a small portion of the 
inscription. Let it be compared with Rawlinson’s translation when the 
latter is published. I shall be found, no doubt, to have erred in many 
things, and shall stand corrected ; but if only one half of the lines I have 
translated shall closely correspond in meaning to Rawlinson’s version, how 
can any candid enquirer doubt that the system reposes on true principles 
of interpretation? But first I must state, that though I have not seen his 
version, I had the pleasure of hearing a lecture delivered by Colonel Raw- 
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linson at the Royal Institution, in May last, upon the subject of his Assy- 
rian discoveries, in the course of which he gave a general outline of the 
meaning of this great inscription, viz., that it contained an account of 
various great public works executed by Nebuchadnezzar at Babylon. One 
point then mentioned by Colonel Rawlinson struck me as particularly 
interesting, viz., the splendid confirmation which the inscription supplies 
of the truthfulness of the old historian Berosus, who has recorded in his 
history the vain boast of Nebuchadnezzar, “ that he had built the temple 
of Babylon in fifteen days.” Colonel Rawlinson assured us that his vain- 
glorious boast is actually contained in this inscription which has come 
down to our own times in such a fortunate state of preservation. Such 
a coincidence deserves to be regarded as something wonderful. 

Wishing to satisfy my own curiosity, and convince myself, if I could 
do so, of the truth of this discovery, I examined my copy of the great 
inscription, and had no difficulty in finding the passage to which Colonel 
Rawlinson referred. It stands at the bottom of the eighth column, and 
its sense is assuredly very clear and satisfactory, as I will endeavour to 
shew. Before, however, quoting the original words of the inscription, I 
will first refer to some previous passages which contain the same words, 
and will therefore help to determine their meaning. At the end of the 
seventh column we find these four lines : 


wesharsitu I constructed it ? 

in kupri u agurri in bitumen and brick (and) 
wezakkir-su I finished it ? 

khursanish completely. 


From this passage it is evident that we sharsitu must be a verb with a 
meaning of “building” or ‘‘constructing.”” Next I must refer to the 
following passage, which will be found at the end of the fourth column. 
The king relates how he adorned and finished :— 


“ the temple of and the temple of ——, 

“the two great shrines of Babylon, 

“which Nabopollassar, king of Babylon, my father, 
“erected, but did not complete.” 





The original words must be quoted : 


ibusu he constructed, 

u la weshaklilu but did not complete; (or), , 
did not cover in 

sibir-sun their roofs. 


To come now to the important passage which confirms the truth of the 
statement of Berosus, it stands as follows (end of column 8): 


wesharsitu risi-su I erected its walls ; 
wezakkir khursanish I finished it completely 
ina 15 tamu in 15 days 

sibir-su weshaklilu its roof I covered in. 


With the exception of rist and tamu, all these words have occurred 
before in the passages I previously adduced. The Assyrian numeral 
which corresponds to our fifteen is given with the greatest distinctness, 
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and as to the important word ¢amu (days), it is very frequent in the 
Assyrian inscriptions, but is usually written tami. 

From an examination of this passage I naturally proceeded to study 
the remaining parts of the inscription, and found that many portions of it 
were easily intelligible, and contained much curious matter, of which how- 
ever Colonel Rawlinson will doubtless soon give us a full explanation. 

To begin with the beginning of the inscription, the first column com- 
mences with the two following lines :— 

1. Nabukudrussur Nebuchadnezzar, 
2. sar Babel king of Babylon. 

It is to that great monarch therefore that this inscription relates. The 
next lines imply, I think, that he was a devoted worshipper of the gods 
Marduk and Nebo (written Nabiuv), and adored or honoured iuti-sun 
(their divinities). The inscription then refers to the building of the two 
great temples, which appear to have been among the greatest ornaments 
of Babylon. The first of these I cannot read, and therefore I will denote 
it as “temple X.” But the other reads, “temple of Zida or Seyda,” 
that is, in my opinion, the planet Jupiter, or Good Fortune. (See Gese- 
sius’s Lexicon.) 

These two temples then, Beth X. and Beth-Seyda were erected by the 
king at Babylon. At line 16, we find Babel u Barzipa. Here we have 
mentioned together the two great capitals of Nebuchadnezzar’s kingdom, 
Babylon and Borsippa, which, though very near together, yet appear (like 
Paris and Versailles) to have been rivals in splendour. 


The king then calls himself 


19. Zanin Beth X. u Beth Seyda the builder of those temples ; (or), 
their careful guardian. 

20. bal asharidu the eldest (or beloved) son 

21. sha Nabupalussur of Nebopolassar, 

22. sar Babel anaku king of Babylon, I am. 


After some intermediate verses we find 


30. sha Marduk Bel reb Il bani-ya of Marduk the great Lord, the god 
my creator (or, the star which 
ruled over my birth). 


For Marduk was the planet Mars. Line 34, the god Nebo is said 
to be 


34, naram sarruti-ya supporter ? of my kingdom. 

We read soon afterwards 

37. in Zida sib-ya Kinu in Zida and in Kinu, my place (or, 
which I built ?) 

38. aramu bilukhti iluti-sun I exalted the sacred rites of their 
divinities. 


I cannot explain the grammatical construction of line 37, nor why Beth 
(temple) is twice omitted. But it will be seen by reference to column 8, 
line 38, that the temples of Zida and Kinu are there mentioned together. 
If the former is the planet Jupiter, I think it likely that the latter is the 
planet Saturn, Chiun, mentioned in Amos, chap. v., 26. 
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In line 43, Nebo is called * * * * of heaven and earth, per- 
haps, ruler of heaven and earth. In line 61, we find the king uttering a 
prayer to his guardian deity, Marduk, but I cannot make out exactly where 
this prayer begins. 


61. anaku rubu mazira-ka I, the chief of thy worshippers 
63. atta taban annima thou hast created me; 

64. sarruti kishat nisi the kingdom —— 

65. tadipanni thou hast given me? 


In the meaning of line 63 I have followed Dr. Hincks (see the last 
Number of this Journal, p. 144). But verse 65 is a mere conjectural 
translation of my own. The prayer continues 


69. belluta-ka shriti thy exalted greatness. 
70. bulukhti iluti-ka the sacred rites of thy divinity. 
71. supsha in sib-ya I set up? in my dwelling-place. 


We will now proceed to the second column. The king is no longer 
praying to Marduk, but speaks of him in the third person (see line 3) as 
“Marduk, chief of the gods.” The word used here for “chief” or 
“eldest” is sikh or sheikh, which resembles the Arabic sheikh, the chief or 
elder of a city, but I suppose this is accidental. 

The last quoted lines now again recur, but in the third person thus :— 


6. belluta-tzu shriti his exalted greatness. 
7. bulukhti iluti-su the sacred rites of Ais divinity. 
8. weshashkin in sib-ya I set up in my dwelling-place. 
Further on we find 
15. ishtu tiamti eliti from the upper tiamti. 
16. adi tiamti shapliti unto the lower tiamti. 


Referring to the extent of the buildings and constructions. I rather think 
that ¢iamti signifies the right bank of the river, but am not confident 
about it. In line 30, we read of gold, silver, and precious stones. Then 
follows a description of the adornments of the great temple at Babylon 
which I have called “Temple X,” which is called in line 41, “ the great 
sanctuary of his divinity.” I therefore presume it was the principal 
temple of the city. 

At line 43 follows an account of the adornment of another temple, 
which may be called “ Temple Y,” which is called “the papakha of the 
great chief of the gods, the God Marduk.” I propose to translate papakha 
“the shrine,” although doubtfully. 

It is then said: “ Its walls (?) were covered with gold brilliant as the 
sun (?). The word for “gold,” khurassu, is very remarkable. Both 
Hincks and Rawlinson (if I mistake not) have pronounced it to be the 
origin of the Greek xpvaos. The description then continues, line 49,— 

49. With lapis lazuli and marble 
50. The walls (?) of the temple I covered. 
The word “I covered ” is in the original weshalbish. 

The king then states (line 51) that he made three gates, splendid as 

the sun, the last of the three belonged jointly, as it seems, to the two 
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temples before mentioned, viz., the Temple X and the Temple of Seyda. 
If so, they must have been situated near together. 

At line 57 a date occurs, viz., “day the eighth, and day the 
eleventh.”” I apprehend this relates to the celebration of some festival 
at the temples on those days. 

Column the third opens with a curious symbol, apparently a crown. 
The king says: “The royal crown, the divine crown of the chief of the 
gods, the god Marduk, which the former king had made in silver, I 
covered with namri of gold.” These may be plates of gold, or perhaps 
spots or spangles. The latter version is less probable in itself, but is sug- 
gested by the analogy of the Hebrew Namr (pardus maculatus). The 
phrase for “I covered it,” weshalbish-zu (line 7), it will be observed, is 
the same as before. He then says, as I think (line 9), that he gilt 
(khurassu rusha) the sacred vessels (hunuti) of the Temple of X. 

At line 16, precious slabs (agurri illiti) of lapis lazuli are brought for 
the decoration of this same temple. 

He then passes on to the Temple of Y, and speaks of rishati of some 
precious wood. “Sha ishtu mate Labanan gushur? illiti upla,” (which 
from the land of Lebanon and its precious forests I brought) ana zululu 
(to be the Jeams?) of the temple of Y, the shrine (papakha) of his 
supreme divinity ” (line 25). 

This high epithet, applied to the Temple of Y, agrees perfectly with 
what went before (col. II., line 43. Indeed the consistency with which 
all the parts of this long inscription cohere together and support each 
Other is most satisfactory. 

Observe in passing the epithet “ precious” (illiti) applied to the forests 
of Lebanon. “Upla” is a very common word, it always signifies “1 
brought home.” The zudu/u are then adorned and covered with golden 
namri and the precious zisik stone. He then speaks of the city of 
Borsippa (line 36), and says— 


. ” the Temple of Jupiter (?) and 
38. Beth-Zida Beth-Kinu the Temple of Saturn (?) 
39. in kirbi-su weshopish in the midst of it I erected. 
and “ with silver, gold, and nisix# stone 
43. weshakilil sibir-su I covered its ceiling. 


Then follows: the beams (zululu) of the shrine (papakhat) of Nebo, with 
gold I covered (weshalbish), “but the zu/udu of the Temple of Y, I 
covered (weshalbish), with zamri of silver. 

In Porter’s travels there is a copy in the cursive character of this part 
of the inscription. This copy substitutes for weshalbish (line 45) the 
word wekhallilu, which is therefore of the same meaning. The fact is, 
that khalil is the Hebrew %» perfecit, coronavit, whence wekhallilu, “1 
covered.” But the causative conjugation inserts sha, and the word then 
becomes weshaklil, “I caused to be covered,” vide supra, line 43. Simi- 
larly debesh is the Hebrew word wx (to clothe) but in the causative conju- 
gation it takes the syllable ska and becomes weshalbish, “1 caused to be 
clothed.” Similarly epish “to build,” “to erect,” has the causative form 
weshopish, “1 caused to be erected” (see line 39), and sid “to dwell” has 
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the causative weshasib, “I caused to dwell,” that is, ‘I located inhabi- 
tants in a certain place;” a verb of very frequent occurrence. Many 
other instances of rich adornment of the temples are then specified, and 
at line 65 we read, if I am not mistaken, that the king erected at Borsippa 
the Temple of the Seven Planets, adorned with slabs of precious lapis 
lazuli (line 69). 

In column IV. we have a most full and important account of the 
temples erected by Nebuchadnezzar at Babylon and Borsippa. The list 
commences in line 7 with a temple dedicated to “the chief of the gods, 
the god Marduk.” Line 14 we have “the Temple of Makh? and the 
Temple of . . . . unto the god Makh? who ruled over my birth. In 
Babylon I made.” 

The name of this god is doubtful, but whatever it was, the temple 
had the same name. 

Line 18, “ Unto the god Nebo protector? of the kingdom, the temple 
eee ee his temple in Babylon, in bitumen and brick (eptik pitik-su) 
I constructed its building.” 

Then at line 25, “Unto the god Bel-tzu, the mudammik of my idati, 
the temple of marble, his temple in Babylon I made.” The next clause, 
line 29, is of a very similar construction. ‘Unto the god..... who 
i eee i RE the temple of ..... his temple in Babylon, 
of bitumen and brick (shakish ebus) skilfully I made.”” Then comes, at 
line 35, “Unto the god Yem, the mushashkin of the kanik in my mada, 
the Temple of Namakan? his temple in Babylon I built” (abnu). 

The sculptor purposely varied almost every time the phrase for “I 
built,” as well as the adverb “skilfully,” “richly,” “nobly,” &e., &e., 
with which it is generally accompanied. It will be observed that almost 
all these Babylonian adverbs end with the syllable ish. 

The god Yem was one of their chief deities, he probably corresponded 
to the Jupiter Tonans of the Romans. 

At line 88 we have, “Unto the goddess Gula the ekirat and gamilat 
(observe the female ending) of my nadishti, the Temple of Sabel and the 
Temple of Kharrish-Zula, those two temples which are in Babylon, in 
bitumen and brick (ashmish abnu) skilfully I built.” 

The Temple of Sabel I am disposed to render “ the Temple of Cybele,” 
or “the Temple of the Sibyl.’ I have long ago advocated in another 
work the connexion of the two latter mythological names, and this great 
goddess Gula was probably identical with Cybele. I do not recollect, 
however, to have found any mention of such a goddess as “ Guda” in any 
author of antiquity. The idea has occurred to me therefore, that it may 
have been pronounced “ Shula,” identical with one of the names of the 
Sibyl, for if I mistake not, Mr. Cureton has shewn that the old Syriac 
MSS. in the British Museum instead of Sidul/a use the contracted form 
Sula or Shula. Moreover the Babylonian Sibyl was famous, we may 
therefore not unreasonably expect to find the name in some shape or other 
on the Babylonian monuments. 

The king next dedicates (line 44) a temple to another god at Babylon, 
and then (line 49) a temple at Borsippa. Then follows (line 52) the fol- 
lowing important dedication : “Unto the goddess Gula, the Queen of my 
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wid een the Temple of Gula, the Temple of Tila, and the Temple of 
Ziba-tila, those three great shrines which are in Borsippa, I erected.” 

This goddess must evidently have been one of the greatest objects of 
the national worship, since she had three temples in the single city of 
Borsippa, besides her two great temples in Babylon (see col. iv., 1. 40). 
She was the same as the moon, and the great Babylonian goddess Nanaia. 
See Rawlinson’s Notes on the early history of Babylonia (p. 24), who 
says that it may be proved “by a host of examples,” that all these three 
goddesses are the same. 

Line 57 continues, “Unto the god Yem mushashnin of the... . in 
my land, his temple in Borsippa skilfully I made (ashmish abnu). 

Then at line 61, “ Unto the god Bel-tzu, the nashtap of my damikhti, 
the Temple of Tianna, his temple in the vicinity of the Temple of Seyda, 
splendidly I built (namrish ebus). 

In the next lines (66, &c.) which conclude column iv. and commence 
column v., I have doubtfully rendered the divine name as Belus or Bel. 


66. “Imgur-Bel and Nimitti-Bel 
the two great shrines of Babylon 
which Nabopolassar king of Babylon 
my father, my progenitor, 
erected but did not cover their roofs..... 
he had dug the canal (khiritzu yekhru 
with two walls in bitumen and brick 
he had constructed its mound ” (kibir-su. 


It will be observed that in these last lines I have availed myself of the 
translation suggested by Dr. Hincks in the last number of this Journal. 

In line 8 there is mention made of the river Euphrates, but it is ex- 
pressly said (line 10) that the works his father had begun there (la weshak- 
lilu) “he did not complete.” These great works therefore were left for 
his son Nebuchadnezzar to accomplish, and I venture, though with much 
diffidence, to offer the following translation of line 21. 

21. ‘‘Then I, his eldest son, standing in his place 
Imgur-Bel and Nimitti-Bel 


The two high places of Babylon 
I completed them ” (weshaklilu). 


Very elaborate architectural descriptions appear to fill the rest of this 
column, in which the two high places of Imgur-Bel and Nimitti-Bel are 
again mentioned. 

In column vi. the king completes the canal and mound which we were 
before told had been left unfinished by his father (vide line 30), and he 
executes a similar work at Borsippa (line 58, 60). 

This column ends with the name of Nebuchadnezzar, which is the 
commencement of a very interesting passage, of which I will venture 
upon the following translation. 

“ Nebuchadnezzar King of Babylon, who made the great god Marduk 
to be the guardian god of his city Babylon, anaku, “Iam he.” The 
Temple of X and the Temple of Seyda I made as bright as the rays (?) of 
the sun. The shrines of the supreme deity daily (¢amish) I adored— 
panama .... valtu tamu valluti (in the former times) aki .... pali (the 
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years) of Nabopolassar my exalted father (abi ali-ya) king of Babylon, 
that great king (sar madut) who is gone (alik) to the abode (sha ilu) of 
the Gods.” Or in other words, ‘The spirit of the great king my father 
has ascended to the realms of glory, but I have continued to worship the 
gods with zeal, as he did in his days.” 

Proceeding to column 8, line 43, there seems to have been in Imgur- 
Bel, the great shrine of Babylon, a statue or chapel of the god of war 
(il takhazi, see line 42, or perhaps we should pronounce takhaziel). 

The passage is obscure to me. It is a series of negations. I think 
the king says it had been left unfinished :— 


“zuzu su la enu zuzu ejus non fuit... 
..+. Su la wenish corona ejus non fuit... 
palaga su la eskier palaga ejus non fuit... 


He then adds: “kumuratsish astakhima,” which may mean “bene vel 
splendide perfeci.”’ 

In column ix., line 12, we have “ kaspa khurassu,” that is, silver and 
gold, written at full length. They are usually expressed by symbols. 
Further on, line 43, we have “ Wedannin (I consecrated?) the city of 
Babylon, Ahursanish (completely) unto the god Marduk my lord; and 
then after a line, 46, which I do not understand, follows, at line 47, a 
prayer to Marduk. 

“O Marduk, great chief of the gods, rubu mustarkha (great creator ?) 
atta taban annima—thou didst create me, sarruti—the kingdom, tadipanni 
—thou gavest me?” The prayer then continues: “O Marduk I have 
exalted thy star, and it shines brightly over thy city Babylon (kima 
napshati eli ir-ka Babel), aramu bulukhti iluti-ka—(I have exalted the 
sacred rites of thy divinity) ashitiniku billut-ka (I have adored (?) thy 
godhead) Zanin kala makhazi-ka—(I am the guardian of all thy temples) 
or it may be their dui/der, but I think zanin usually signifies a shield.” 

This is evidently a solemn dedication of the city of Babylon to its 
protecting deity, and when fuller understood will probably be found to be 
expressed in lofty and glowing language. 

This remarkable monument abounds with notices of the architecture 
of the temples and other great public works in Babylon and Borsippa, 
and will enable us to form some idea of the splendor of those ancient 
cities. 


Lacock Abbey, October, 1855. H. F. Tapor. 


P.S. I forgot to mention at the commencement of this essay, that 
there is another class of evidence which cannot fail to interest biblical 
scholars. The Assyrian language is allied to the Hebrew, although not 
very closely, and whenever the meaning of an Assyrian word can be 
guessed from the context with something like certainty, it is always worth 
while to look in the Hebrew lexicon, and see if that word occurs in the 
same sense in Hebrew. If it does so it is very satisfactory, as it must 
be obvious that mere chance could not often produce such a coincidence. 
I will give an instance or two to illustrate my meaning. 

In plate 151 of Botta’s great work, Sargina king of Assyria makes 
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war on Merodach Baladan king of Chaldea, and assigns for a reason the 
wickedness of that monarch “ who had reigned over Babylon twelve years 
with impiety (literally, ‘‘ without heaven’’], and had burned and... . the 
images of the gods.” 

In this passage after “ he burned” followed yeshdur or ishbur, a word 
unknown to me, but the context led me to the meaning. What could 
the impious monarch have done to the sacred images besides burning 
them? Most likely he droke them also. I assigned therefore to yeshbur 
the provisional interpretation of “he broke.” Then since the initial 
vowel is the sign of the third person singular, the root of the word will 
be sheber or xx. Turning, therefore, to this root in Gesenius’s Lericon, 
p. 980, I found it there immediately, viz., 29, fregit. 

I will observe in passing that the historical fact here mentioned, pos- 
sesses considerable interest in itself. Was then Merodach Baladan an 
iconoclast? Had he seen the inanity of the gods of the Gentiles, and 
was that the reason why he sent so courteous an embassy to Hezekiah, 
whom he probably knew to be like himself, no worshipper of idols ? 

I will give another example, from an inscription of Xerxes, which is 
written on the rock of Van. A copy will be found in Vol. xviii. of the 
Journal Asiatique (see plate ii., No. xi.) The monarch says: “ My father 
Darius built his house nobly in the name of Oromasdes. He gave com- 
mand to erect a tablet (ana epish sis), but never wrote anything on it (u 
la eli val esthur). Afterwards I gave a command (upki anaku bilemi 
altakan) to inscribe the tablet (ana shadari sis). Most part of this has 
been translated by Rawlinson, p. lxxix. But in transcribing the Assyrian 
writing, he omits altogether the word sis or shish, which corresponds to 
“tablet.” This omission shews that he had no confidence apparently 
that sis could be the true pronunciation of the Assyrian word; and 
therefore he preferred to give no transcription of it. Nevertheless, on 
referring to Gesenius’s Lexicon, we shall find at once ee sis, marmor 
candidum, which must be the very word ; for what material can be more 
proper for a “ tablet” than white marble ? 

Many other instances might be given, but these may suffice for the 
present. 





SIDONIAN SARCOPHAGUS AND INSCRIPTION. 


To the Editor of the Journal of Sacred Literature. 


Dear Srr,—You have already given in No. II of The Journal of Sacred 
Literature, p. 481, some account from an American publication of the 
remarkable sarcophagus of a Sidonian King, which was discovered near 
Saida (the ancient Sidon) in January last, and on which are contained 
many lines in the ancient Phoenician characters. I now beg to send you 
some further particulars on the same subject, as 1 was myself one of the 
first in England, who was informed of this very interesting discovery, 
and who immediately afterwards took much trouble in trying to secure 
the monument itself for the British Museum. 
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On February 17th of this year, my friend and correspondent, the 
Rev. J. L. Porter, writing to me from Damascus, added at the end of 
his letter, a short notice of this extraordinary sarcophagus. He wrote 
thus, “1 have now to inform you of one of the most important dis- 
coveries, which has been made in this country for along time. Some 
weeks ago, a beautiful sarcophagus of stone was accidentally exhumed at 
Sidon. The lid was sculptured into the form of a full length human 
figure, and upon it were found twenty-two lines of an inscription in well- 
preserved Phoenician characters. A dispute, however, arose between 
some European consular agents as to the possession of this rare treasure, 
and an appeal being made to the Pacha, he ordered the sarcophagus to be 
re-buried, and a guard placed over the spot, and appointed a commission 
of four Moslems, four native Christians, and four Europeans, to try the 
case. Before it was covered up, a friend of mine at Sidon succeeded in 
copying the inscription, and I have written requesting him to transcribe 
it for me. I do not know whether he will do so; but if he do, I shall 
feel great pleasure in sending it to you.” 

I wrote on March 9th, the day after I received the above letter, to 
Damascus, requesting Mr. Porter to procure a copy of the inscription 
for me from his friend at Sidon, and I observed to him “ one would sup- 
pose that it was the sarcophagus of some great personage.” 

My next step was to endeavour to obtain the monument itself by a 
prompt application, through friends, to Government, urging an immediate 
order to be sent to our authorities in Syria to secure it. This was readily 
done, and Government authorized its being obtained at even a large 
price. Then, not long afterwards, there appeared a statement in the 
papers, copied from a Smyrna Newspaper, that the Sultan, to put an end 
to the contest which had arisen between the French Consul and other 
parties at Sidon for this precious sarcophagus, had ordered it to be shipped 
to Constantinople, whither it was on its passage. Conceiving this report 
to be true, I urged another friend well acquainted with matters and the 
embassy at Constantinople to write, and try to procure it from the Turk- 
ish Government for our National Museum, which was also quickly done. 
From the very first account I received of it, 1 feared that France would 
be beforehand in gaining possession of this most interesting monument 
of Pheenicia; because, as far as I could learn, England had no active 
Consul in that part of Syria. Before leaving London in last June, I 
attended a meeting of the Society of Antiquaries on May 17th, at which 
was presented a lithograph copy of the Phcenician inscription in twenty- 
two lines, but without any attempted translation. It was communicated, 
through the President, by Dean Milman, who had received it from America, 
from our late minister, the Hon. Edward Everett. 

I heard nothing more of this subject, until the meeting of the Syro- 
Egyptian Society, on the evening of the 13th instant, when I had the 
gratification of hearing Dr. A. Benisch read a translation of some of the 
Pheenician lines in English, compared with Hebrew and German versions 
of them. From his account, all these translations agreed in the main 
points, though the name of the King Ashmonezer, was by some called 
Ashmonedo, doubts of course arising as to the accuracy of certain words 
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in the different copies, and which Dr. Benisch conceived could be decided 
by examining a correct rubbing from the sarcophagus itself. The follow- 
ing day, November 14th, I procured a copy of Dr. Dietrich’s work 
entitled Zwei-Sidonische Inschriften, eine Griechische aus Christlicher 
Zeit, und eine altphinicische Konigsinschrift, which was published at 
Marburg about the end of last August, and read with pleasure the Ger- 
man translation of the Pheenician lines which Dr. Benisch had so ably 
noticed the previous evening. Being the first meeting of the Royal 
Society of Literature for the ensuing session, I took the opportunity of 
giving a short vivd voce account of what had been done with respect to this 
noble monument, as well as of my own humble efforts in trying to obtain 
possession of it for the British Museum, and of briefly reading portions 
of Dr. Dietrich’s translation of what he properly terms the “ old Pheeni- 
cian King’s inscription,” and likewise of alluding to some of Dr. A. Benisch’s 
statements. Now, singularly enough, on the very next day, I met with 
the last number of the Reewe Archéologique for the 15th October, 1855, 
and which I found to contain at p. 430—4, a paper entitled Le Sarco- 
phage @un Roi de Sidon; but from the concluding lines of it, I was 
very sorry to read, what I had always suspected would be the result of 
the claims for the possession of this sarcophagus, viz., that theDuke de 
Luynes had obtained it, and had presented it to the French Government 
for the Museum at the Louvre. My consolation, however, is twofold : 
first, that it is committed to the good custody of our neighbours and 
allies; and second, that it has arrived so near to our own shores. 

From the first portion of the paper in the Revue, it seems that M. 
Perreti¢é, Chancellor of the Consulate of France at Beyrut, claiming the 
sarcophagus, had at length obtained it; but no mention is made of its 
having been sent to Constantinople, which was probably only a ruse. 
The same account goes on to say, that the commander of the sloop of 
war La Sérieuse was ordered to convey it to France with all expedition. 
It describes the monument itself as composed of black basalt, and in 
shape like an Egyptian mummy-case, and of which the sculptured head, 
with its large head-dress, alone remained; it wears a rich and wide 
collar, worked in relief, at each end of which a head of the sacred hawk 
is seen. Nearly the whole height of it is covered with an inscription in 
twenty-two lines, written in well preserved Phcenician characters. A 
second inscription, in like letters still more perfect, but only repeating, 
with some variations—the two first rows of the former—occurs around 
the head of the corpse at its outer extremity. 

The French narrative of the discovery of this tomb appears not to be 
correct; at least, the date varies from that given to me by Mr. Porter, 
and also from that related by Dr. Dietrich. It continues, “ it was the 
20th of February, 1855, when M. Perreti’, having undertaken some 
excavations in a piece of ground a short distance to the south of Saida, 
received the news that his agent had just found a sarcophagus.” The 
German notice says, the “sarcophagus was found in a rock-sepulchre 
in January of this year by some country people, who were seeking for 
gold; and this quite coincides with Mr. Porter’s statement, which is, 
that it was exhumed “ some weeks ago,” i. e., some weeks before the day 
(February 17th) in which he wrote to me. 
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Mr. Porter never accomplished his desire of sending me a copy, or a 
rubbing, of the Pheenician inscription ; and I think the friend at Sidon, 
to whom he alluded, is very likely the American missionary, the Rev. Mr. 
Thomson, to whom Dr. Dietrich has dedicated his work as “ the dis- 
coverer,” and first sender of it to Germany. The gentleman, who trans- 
mitted the copy to America, appears to be another American missionary, 
the Rev. Dr. Van Dyck. And I must observe—as a matter somewhat 
remarkable, that no separate copy, or rubbing even, was ever forwarded 
(as far as I can hear) from Syria to any scholar in England. 

Mr. Thomson sent his copy early to the Chevalier Bunsen, from which 
Dr. Dietrich made his translation and philological remarks. 

Plate II. of the Doctor’s learned work gives the twenty-two lines of 
the inscription in Phoenician characters ; and Plate III. represents the 
same transcribed into Hebrew. Dr. Dietrich also adds two translations ; 
one p. 31—33, which is literal, aud follows the twenty-two lines of the 
original ; but the other (p. 35—37) is disposed in a different manner, and 
is divided into two parts. 

I here subjoin my translation, as accurately as I could render it, 
from the first of those German versions, only observing that the Doctor 
remarks, that in lines 16 and 17, owing to an injury or flaw in the marble, 
some gap occurs. 


(Line 1)In the month Bul, in the fourteenth year of my reign, King Asch- 
munezer King of the Sidonians, 

(2) of the son of the King Tabnith, King of the Sidonians, speaks King Aschmu- 
nezer, King of the Sidonians, saying: I have decreed, 

(3) when I sink in sleep (at), the end of (my) days, then (may there be) rest, 
reverence of the Dead. And (when) [ lie in this stone-coffin and in this grave, 

(4) in the place, which I have built, founding an ornament of the whole kingdom. 
And (let) no one open this tomb, or 

(5) seek for treasure by us, since by us no treasure shall have been placed, and 
take not away the stone-coftin of my tomb, and injure not 

(6) the lower part of this tomb with a lid of a second tomb. Whenever a person 
7 our grave, let it be as a curse to him, we banish him out of the whole kingdom, 
an 

(7) Every one, who here opens the lid of this tomb, or who takes away the stone- 
coftin of my tomb, or who injures the lower part 

(8) of this tomb, may God place him without a tomb among the manes, and he 
shall not be buried in his grave, may God place him without son and seed ; 

(9) instead of his sleep may he tremble before the Mighty one, before the Holy 
one, before the Future one. The glorious King, who would reign among us after our 

(10) departure from the dominion—when there is a person, who here opens the 
lid of this tomb, or who takes away 

(11) this stone-coffin—him this King curses. When a person violates (it), may 
God make him to be weak (and) to starve, to totter and 

(12) to break, by injury and curse in the life under the sun, as one whom it is not 
fit to pity.—I have decreed, when I sink in sleep, the end 

(13) of (my) days, then (may there be) rest,—reverence of the dead. I, even I, 
Aschmunezer, King of the Sidonians, son of the 

(14) King Tabnith, the King of the Sidonians, son’s son of the King Aschmu- 
nezer, King of the Sidonians, and my mother Amaschtoreth, 

(15) Priestess of Aschtoreth, our Lady, the Queen, Daughter of King Aschmu- 
nezer, King of the Sidonians, we who have built this House 

(16) for us (from the foundations) in Sidon, in the land on the sea, and we have 
led away the Bostrat from hence, very high, and we 

(17) we who have built a house of the mother (from the very ground) situated on 
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the side (of the steps?) upon the mountain, and the building itself is very lofty, and 
we, we who have built (a) temple, 

(18) for Elon the Sidonian in Sidon in (the) land on (the) sea, a temple for Baal 
of Sidon, a temple for Aschtoreth there on the height : henceforth let the Lord the 
King give us 

(19) the ornament and the beauty of thé countries, in the noble garden, which 
is in our Dominion, according to the measure of the greatness, which I performed, 
and may he protect us from 

(20) on high the borders of the Land, in order to fortify every Sidonian for 
ever, founding the ornament of the whole kingdom. And let no one open my lid, 

(21) nor remove my lid, and injure not the under-part of this tomb, and take not 
away the stone-coftin of my tomb, and let him not exclude us from 

(22) Elon, from the Holy one, from God, and make abominable this realm. And 
the person who violates (it), let (him) be cursed in eternity.” 


The next translation I have made from the version in French, as 
published at p. 432—4, Rev. Archéol., which will be found to differ in 
many parts from the preceding, 

“In the month of Bul, the fourteenth year of my reign, to me Esmu- 
nazar, King of the Sidonians, son of the King Thebunath, King of the 
Sidonians, the King Esmunazar speaks, and says :— 


In the midst of my feasts and of my perfumed wines, I am taken away from the 
assembly of men to pronounce a lamentation, and to die, and to rest, laid down in this 
coffin, in this tomb, in the place of sepulture which I have built. 

By this lamentation, I adjure every royal race and every man: that no one opens 
this funereal bed ; that no one searches the asylum of the faithful, for there are some 
images of the Gods among the faithful. 

That no one takes off the lid of my coffin; that no one builds upon the top of 
this funereal bed, the top of the bed of my sleep, although any one shall tell (him) ; 
listen not to those who are humbled (in death). For every royal race and every man 
who shall open the monument of this funereal bed, whether they take off the lid of 
this coffin, or they build upon the monument which covers it over, may they not have 
any funereal bed reserved for them amongst the Rephaim (shades) ; let them be de- 
prived of sepulture ; may they not leave after them either son, or posterity; may the 
Alonim (the great gods) put them aside in the infernal regions. 

If it is a royal race, may his cursed crime fall on his children even to the extinc- 
tion of their posterity. 

If it is a (private) man who opens the top of this funereal bed or who carries away 
the lid of my coffin and the corpses of the royal family, this man is a profaner. 

That his stem neither put forth any roots nor bear any fruit ; let him be marked 
with reprobation among those living under the sun. 

Because, I worthy of pity, am taken away in the midst of my banquets and of 
my perfumed wines in order to quit the assembly of men and to pronounce my lamen- 
tation, afterwards to die. 

I repose here, verily, I Esmunazar, King of the Sidonians, son of the King The- 
bunath, King of the Sidonians, son of the King Esmunazar, King of the Sidonians, 
and with me my mother Ammastoreth, who was Priestess of Astarté in the palace 
of the Queen, daughter of the King Esmunazar, King of the Sidonians, who had 
built the temple of (the) Alonim, the temple of Astarté at Sidon, maritime town ; 
and both have consecrated some magnificent offerings to the Goddess Astarté. More- 
over with me repose Onchonna, who had built, in honour of Esmun, the holy God, 
Ene-Dalila in the mountain, and had offered me some magnificent presents, and 
Onchanna, who had built some temples to the Alonim of Sidon, at Sidon, maritime 
town, the temple of Baal-Sidon and the temple of Astarté, glory of Baal. So that 
(in requital of his piety), the lord Ado Milchom gave us the towns of Dora and Japhia, 
with their vast territories of wheat which are below Dan, pledge for the possession 
of the strong places that I have founded and which he had limited, as the bulwarks 
of our frontiers secured to the Sidonians for ever. 
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By this lamentation, I adjure every royal race and every mam: that they neither 
open, nor overthrow the top of my tomb; that they do not build upon the edifice 
which covers his funereal bed ; that they do not carry away my coffin of my funereal 
bed for fear the Alonim should put them aside (among the dead). Otherwise may that 
royal race (and), those men profaners, and their posterity be destroyed for ever.” 


Lastly, as to the age of this most ancient royal sarcophagus, it is 
doubtless very difficult to form any tolerably correct opinion. Although 
the Duke of Luynes, judging from its shape and proportions as compared 
with those made in Egypt, during the period from the 19th to the 26th 
dynasties, thinks it may be referred to about the time of Nebuchadnezzar. 
The names of ‘“ Ashtoreth,” the ‘Priestess of Ashtoreth,” and the 
expressions “The Temple of Ashtoreth,’ and the “Temple of Baal of 
Sidon,” are of considerable interest, and carry one directly to those very 
early Heathen Deities of the Holy Land, which are mentioned in the Old 
Testament. 


Since writing the above, I have met with the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, vol. v., No. 1, New York, 1855, which has been very 
recently published, and only received about three weeks since in England, 
and have the pleasure to send to you a few additions to my former communi- 
cation on the inscribed sarcophagus from Sidon, in order to render it more 
complete, and to enable the readers of Zhe Journal of Sacred Literature to 
compare two other English translations of the Phcenician lines that have 
been made in America with those two which I have already given. 

From Professor E. E. Salisbury’s paper on the ‘“ Phoenician Inscription 
of Sidon” (at p. 227-243), in that journal, I have learnt the day on which 
the sarcophagus was discovered near Sidon, was January 19th last; that 
its lid is estimated at about eight feet in length by four feet in width, and 
that the missionary who actually copied the inscription from the monument 
itself, previous to its reinterment, is Dr. Van Dyck. Also, it appears that the 
Rev. Mr. Thomson corrected it by another “ examination of the original,” 
and that he had “sent his copy to Chevalier Bunsen, who placed it in the 
hands of Dr. Dietrich” for publication; consequently, the inscription, as 
published in the German work, is clearly the most to be relied upon. 
Professor Salisbury writes the name of the Sidonian king, Eshmun’iyed ; 
and he thinks that of his mother, Amashtoreth, is a contracted form of 
Amatashtoreth—meaning “the handmaid of Ashtoreth” (or Ashtaroth, or 
Astarte.) Eshmun is considered as a Pheenician deity. 

The Professor observes, “a comparison of this inscription with those 
collected by Pococke in Cyprus, to which Gesenius assigns an age not long 
posterior to Alexander at the latest, shews it to be older, paleographically 
considered, certainly not more recent, than those. To this is to be added, 
that one of those very inscriptions of Cyprus reads pyynxy, To Esh- 
mun ’iyed, giving us the same name as that of the king on whose sarcophagus 
the inscription of Sidon appears ; and considering the well-known intimate 
relations between Sidon and Cyprus, it seems not unlikely that the same 
person is intended.* And he concludes by saying, “ it seems most pro- 





@ But from lines 13 and 14 of the Sidonian Inscription there are two Eshmun’iyeds 
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bable that the era of this inscription is the rebuilding of Sidon, between 
B.C. 350 and 320; and, as it is dated in the year 14, it may be set down 
as very near the truth, that it belongs to the latter half of the generation 
intervening between the destruction of Sidon in the time of Artaxerxes, 
and its surrender to Alexander.” 


I here insert Professor Salisbury’s interpretation, but which I cannot 
think is either very literal, or exact :— 


“Line 1. In the month Bal, in the year fourteen, 14, departed the King’s king Esh 
mun’iyed, King of the Sidonians, 

(2) Son of King Tabnith, King of the Sidonians. Speaks King Eshmun’iyed, 
King of the Sidonians, saying, I have been carried away, 

(3) I have been swallowed up (by Sheol) within my covert; there is an end 
of burthens within my vestibule; and I am reposing in my enclosure and in my 
sepulchre, 

(4) in a place which I have built. My imprecatory prohibition in conjunction 
with all the kingdoms (is as follows): And let no man open my place of repose, 

(5) nor scrutinize, within my place of sleep, how it is with men within the place 
of sleep, nor take away the enclosure of my place of repose, nor remove 

(6) the inner part of my place of repose. If thou enterest my place of repose, al- 
though a man who judgest like El, mayest thou hear a judgment by all the kingdoms. 

(7) and as for every man who shall open the entrance of my place of repose, would 
that he who shall take away the enclosure of my place of repose, would that he who 
shall remove the inner part of my place of repose, 

(8) let there not be prepared for any one whomsoever a place of repose in the 
society of the Rephaim, and let him not be buried in a sepulchre, nor let there be pre- 
pared a son for any one whomsoever, and let it be ill with him below. 

(9) Let whosoever is refractory have a judgment by the holy gods in conjunction 
with the kingdom, through the head-rule of the son of the King of the Sidonians over 
the kingdoms. 

(10) Would that that man who shall open the entrance of my place of repose, 
would that he who shall take away my enclosure, 

(11) I pray that he may have experience of this saying. Would that the man 
who kills,—let there not be prepared for any one whomsoever a field of sweet peace 

(12) in the midst of the high places of the Light, among those living under the 
sun, after the manner in which I am resting. I have been carried away, I have been 
swallowed up (by Sheol) within my covert ; 

(13) there is an end of burthens within my vestibule. As for me, me Esh- 
mun’iyed, King of the Sidonians, son of 

(14) King Tabnith, King of the Sidonians, grandson of King Eshmun’iyed, King of 
the Sidonians, and my mother Amashtoreth, 

(15) priestess of Ashtoreth our lady, the queen, daughter of King Eshmun’iyed, 
King of the Sidonians, lo, we have built the house of 

(16) the gods, the house of judgment, of the land of the sea; and we have esta- 
blished the (house of) Ashtoreth—let the name of the Light be exalted! and it is we 

(17) who have built the house of my mother, wide spread, rich, the light of the 
midst of the hill, and my abode—let the name of the Light be exalted! and it is we 
who have built the temples of 

(18) the gods of the Sidonians, in Sidon, the land of the sea: the temple of 
Baal-Sidon, and the temple of Ashtoreth—the name of Baal (be exalted)! and until 
the Lord of Kings shall give to us 

(19) the delectableness and beauty of the land of Tyre, the garden of the plain 
country, we have taken possession for Marathus of the fortifications which she made, 
and we have added to 





—grandson and grandfather—mentioned. This name, or, as others have rendered it, 
Ashmunyyer, Ashmunezer, or Esmunazar, may possibly be a common name of the 
Kings of Sidon.—J. H. 
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(20) the citadels of the borders of the land, in order to protect all the Sidonians 
for ever. My imprecaiory prohibition in conjunction with all the kingdoms (is as 
follows): And let no man open my entrance, 

(21) nor pull down my entrance, nor remove the inner part of my place of repose, 
nor take away the enclosure of my place of repose. Let whosoever is refractory have a 
judgment 
; (09) by these holy gods, and let the kingdoms cut him off, him, and the man who 
kills ; so that it may be ill with them for ever.” 


The same journal presents (at p. 243-259) another memoir on “ The 
Sidon Inscription, with a Translation and Notes, by Wm. W. Turner.” 
This, as well as the preceding, gives a “ Hebrew Transcript” of the twenty- 
two Pheenician lines; and the translation into English as made by Mr. 
Turner, and which I have here transcribed, is evidently more accurate, and 
corresponds better with Dr. Dietrich’s German version (which I have 
translated in my previous communication) than the former by Professor 
Salisbury. 


“(1) Inthe month Bal, in the year fourteen, the thirteenth anniversary of the king, 
King Ashmunyyer, King of the Sidonians, 

(2) son of King Tabnith, King of the Sidonians, spake King Ashmunyyer, King of 
the Sidonians, saying : 

(3) I, son of the molten sea-god, have received a wound from the hand of 
Mithumbenel, I am dead, and am resting in my sepulchre and in my grave, 

(4) in the place which I built. My curse to every kingdom and to every man. 
Let him not open my resting-place, and 

(5) let not a son of liars seek that I destroy a son of liars, and let him not 
remove the sepulchre of my resting-place, and let him not take 

(6) the fruit of my resting-place (or) the cover of the resting-place where [ sleep. 
Yea, if men speak to thee, hearken not to thy enticer. Any kingdom or 

(7) any man who shall open the cover of my resting-place, or who shall remove 
the sepulchre of my resting-place, or who shall take the fruit of my 

(8) resting-place, let them not have a resting-place with the shades, and let him 
not be buried in a grave, and let them not have a child, and let it go ill 

(9) because of them, and let the holy gods terrify them, even the kingdom with 
the ruling prince; wholly cutting 

(10) them off, even the kingdom or that man who shall open the cover of my 
resting-place, or who shall remove 

(11) my sepulchre. Neith shall know of that matter. Yea, a man that slayeth 
they shall have no dwelling in peace. Good is 

(12) the judgment from on high! Behold in life, as I was resting beneath the 
sun, I, son of the molten sea-god, received a wound 

(13) from the hand of Mithumbenel; I, the king, am dead. I, Ashmunyyer, 
King of the Sidonians, son 

(14) of King Tabnith, King of the Sidonians, grandson of King Ashmunyyer, 
King of the Sidonians, and my mother Emashtoreth, 

(15) priestess of Ashtoreth, our lady the Queen, daughter of King Imanyyer, 
King of the Sidonians, behold we built the temple 

(16) of the gods, the temple of Justice, by the sea—and justice is the support of 
the stars! There shall they be worshipped ; and we 

(17) who have built a temple for the peoples, behold our guilt shall be diminished 
thereby, and there shall my children worship. And we who have built temples 

(18) to the god of the Sidonians, in Sidon, the land of the sea, a temple to Baal- 
Sidon, and a temple to Ashtoreth the glory of Baal, to us Lord Milcom giveth a city 

(19) the desire and beauty of the earth, our glorious delight, which is in the 
dwelling of our deity, to stretch out the fortresses which I have made ; and they have 
been constructed 
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(20) on the border of the land, to strengthen all the Sidonians for ever. My 
curse to every kingdom and toevery man: Let him not open my cover, 

(21) and not remove my cover, and let him not take the fruit of my resting-place, 
and not remove the sepulchre of my resting-place. As for them, those 

(22) holy gods shall humble them; and they shall cut off that kingdom and the 
man that slayeth, that it may be ill with them for ever.” 

Mr. Turner notes that the month Bul is interpreted in 1 Kings vi. 38, 
to be “the eighth month.” He also writes the name yx Ashmunyyer, 
and he adds that “on No. 17 of the inscriptions found by Pococke at 
Citium is the name Eshmun’-yyed, meaning quem sculapius restituil ; 
this might also be read Eshmun’yyer,—guem isculapius suscitavit.” 
Eshmun—'Eopody, power being considered as the Pheenician Esculapius. 

On the word Alonim, in the plural, which occurs in my translation 
from the French, and Elon (or Alon) in the singular, which is seen in 
that from the German, Mr. Turner observes, ‘“ we have here a gratifying 
confirmation of the genuineness of the Plautian Punic text, this being 
clearly the alonim of the Peenulus, on which the scholiast Sisenna remarks, 
‘alon lingué Punic esse deum.’”’ 

On the temple of Ashtoreth it is worthy of note, that, “ according to 
Movers (Die Phenizier, i., 602, 605), a large temple of Astarte, in Sidon, 
is spoken of both by Achilles Tatius, and by Lucian.” The usual inter- 
pretation of Baal and Astarte is, that the former signifies the sun, and 
the latter the moon—the two supreme celestial bodies. The last was, from 
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a most early period, the favourite deity at Sidon: the verses 5 and 33, of 
chap. xi., 1 Kings, especially call “ Ashtoreth the goddess of the Zi- 
donians.” And I may state that Mr. Porter, in his new work, Five 
Years in Damascus (vol. ii., p. 106), gives a woodcut of a colossal head of 
Ashtoreth, bearing a sort of radiated crescent on the forehead, which is 
sculptured in strong relief, as discovered by him near a small temple of 
great beauty, at the ruins of Kunawit, the ancient Kenath, situated a 
little to the west of Gebel Hauran. And concerning the Lord Milcom, 
mentioned also in 1 Kings, xi. 5-33, he is held by many to be the Mars 
of Phoenicia, and is identified with Moloch. 
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The Pheenician inscriptions that have hitherto been found, are sepa- f 
h rated by Dr. Movers (vide Phénizien, in Ersch and Griiber’s Encyklop., i 
p- 425) into two classes, or divisions—Ist, the older and purer, which 
, includes the legends on the coins of Pheenicia, and the inscriptions from y 
, Citium, Marseilles, &c., which also presents the archaic type of Pheni- 
cian characters; and, 2nd, the more corrupt division comprising the 
bp inscriptions from Numidia, Sardinia, the northern coast of Africa, &c., 
and in which the characters and the language itself are mixed, or altered, : i 
rs by barbaric additions, or corruptions, derived from those localities. And m 
if Mr. Turner refers. the present inscription to the first of these divisions, bt: 
and he well observes, “its interest is greater, both on this account, and as oe 
dl being the first inscription, properly so called, that has yet been found in ei 
Pheenicia proper, which had previously furnished ouly some coins and an bei 
. inscribed gem.” And again, he adds, “the inscription before us con- a 
ie firms the opinion, held since the discovery of that of Marseilles, that the a 
ve Pheenician language in its purity, besides a slight tinge of Aramaism, ‘ 
differs but little from the Biblical Hebrew.” i 
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But, with respect to the date of the inscription, Mr. Turner is induced 
“to place it before the conquest of Alexander, namely, as early as the 
middle of the 4th century B.c.” And whether or not we all agree with 
him in assigning to it so comparatively recent a period, still we must all 
agree in “the hope” that more true Phcenician monuments and sarco- 
phagi, inscribed with the names and histories of the Sidonian kings and 
royal personages, may yet be disinterred from the rock sepulchres and 
ruins belonging to ancient “ Sidon, in the land on the sea.” 

I remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
8, Serjeant’s Inn, London, Nov, 21, 1855. Joun Hoaa. 





MELITO OF SARDIS AND HIS REMAINS. 


Dear S1r,—In The Journal of Sacred Literature for January last there 
appeared “An Unpublished Apology, ascribed to Melito of Sardis.” This 
was succeeded in April, by a second paper entitled “ Melito of Sardis and 
his Remains.” The latter included such fragments of the author as I had 
been able to collect. Having for myself found and copied such of these 
remains as exist in the Syriac, with no previous knowledge of their exist- 
ence, I thought proper to put them forth in an English dress. In so 
doing, I never dreamed of infringing upon the prerogative of another; my 
only object was to give a plain version of the fragments, with such facts 
and observations as seemed of sufficient interest to justify their publica- 
tion. These papers appeared anonymously, and were introduced with no 
flourish of trumpets, nor ostentation. I find, however, that very recently 
the Rev. W. Cureton, in his Spicilegium Syriacum, has made some very 
severe animadversions upon myself in reference to these documents. 

As I feel that justice has not been done me, I am constrained to take 
some notice of the matter. I regret any errors into which I have fallen, 
and am glad to have them corrected, but the tone of Mr. Cureton’s ob- 
servations must be deprecated as unworthy of a man in his position—a 
man who could afford to be generous to so obscure an individual as myself. 
What he has said has given to my papers a prominence which they did 
not aspire to, and an importance which they did not claim. 

Not only to myself, but to you and your readers, is it due that I 
should speak, and I therefore, with your permission, will do so. 

Mr. C. says that my translation “appears to be the attempt of some 
young man who at present has but a very imperfect acquaintance with the 
language, as well as with what has been done in Syriac literature of late,” 
which is perfectly true. He proceeds, “or he could hardly have been 
ignorant that my volume was in the press.” I was not ignorant that he 
had printed a volume of selections from the Syriac, but as he had not 
made its contents public, how can I be blamed for not knowing them? 
Why, they are culled from no fewer than 604 volumes of Syriac MSS. ; 
and now they appear, they occupy just fifty pages! He adds that he has 
pointed out some of my errors, but could not undertake to notice them 
al. This is all very well, but Z undertake to say that he has left no 
important variation from his own version unnoticed. He subjoins what he 
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calls “a specimen of this author’s version,” which consists of six or 
eight sentences, and parts of sentences, selected from the whole, and con- 
sisting of the worst renderings I have given. And this is what he callsa 
specimen! As to what he says about my deserving encouragement, and 
his advising me to follow Horace’s advice, “nonumque prematur in 
annum,” it must go for what it is worth. I fear, however, that he has 
not always courted such encouragement, nor followed such advice. 

I cannot say that Mr. C. has derived any benefit from the version he 
so much deprecates, but [ recommend your readers to compare the two,— 
mine with his. It is certain I received no advantage from his translation ; 
and mine has the merit, if no other, yet of being the first into English. 
Nor is it unworthy of notice that he has failed to add a single sentence to 
the Melitonian fragments. As for the other contents of his work, I have 
been long acquainted with them all, except a short passage on p. 40 of 
the translation. The treatise of Bardesanes in particular was copied and 
translated by me long ago, although my version is still unpublished. 

The fifty references with which Mr. C. honours my translations from 
Melito may, for convenience, be divided into three classes. 

1. Those in which he is himself in error. 

2. Those in which my errors can be readily accounted for. 

3. Those in which I am clearly and unaccountably wrong. 

All these variations are not of equal consequence, and indeed many of 
them are of so little moment, that they may be omitted in my examina- 
tion. All together, they fail to weaken faith in the general accuracy of 
my translation, and to shew that I did not do the very little which I pro- 
fessed. If every instance of free translation, including that of active verbs 
by passives, or even of masculines by feminines, and singulars by plurals, 
and their converse, is to be set down as a proof of my ignorance, and a 
grammatical blunder, Mr. C. will not himself escape the charges which he 
has heaped upon me, as I mean to shew before I conclude. 

I now proceed to consider a few of the cases. 

1. Those passages in which Mr. Cureton himself makes erroneous 
statements. My references will be to those pages of his volume upon 
which the notes occur. 

P. 86. “Evidently not knowing the difference between bwohmSo 
and bvoeto.” This difference is not uniform, as appears from Acts 
xiii. 39, where the word has the sense which I have given to it here. 

P. 88. “Revenue,” thus Mr. C. renders the word which M. Renan 
and myself (and with no small reason, for it is the regular plural of a 
common Syriac word,) have translated “decrees.” But Mr. C. makes it 
a pure Latin word, fiseum. 

Ib. “ Acte.” So Mr. C., where I have “ Ecate,’’ I knew, of course, 
that Attica was anciently called Acte, but rejected the meaning, because of 
the pointing which the word has in the MS., and which, here and else- 
where, Mr. C. has omitted in his printed text. 

P. 90. * While he was hunting wild boars.” Such is the rendering 
here given of a passage of some difficulty. Mr. C. has here made ¢wo or 


three mistakes for the one in the MS. There we read plainly Yeadon 
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with the pointing, by which, no doubt, by a slip of the pen, es is 


= 
meant, but our unerring translator turns it into jae, or ]jp-a50, 
“hunting!” He then, without reason, save that the story seemed to 


require it, translated No;ya *‘ wild boars,”’ instead of deriving it from the 
same root as Neo, a furrow, and giving it some such meaning as 


“wounds,” which I have done. And lastly, he renders iat ros aa 


* = he was hunting.”” Surely I have seldom done worse. 

“Nuh.” The MS. reads plainly woth. Here again Mr. C. 
has ‘omitted the pointing, which is what I have given; and he has made 
that plain which is not so. I therefore refuse to endorse this rendering of 
the word, 

P. 91. “Cuthbi. The MS. reads most plainly wolak.” In the 


MS. two vowel points are given: Mr. C. prints but one > of them; and the 
final yud is so small, as to be almost imperceptible. 

Ib. “The secret parts.” This is my rendering of a word which Mr. C. 
translates “ passage.”” Hear him: “It committed violence and attacked 
the passage of every one who was passing by in all that place.” Now 
compare mine: “ Which injured and afflicted the secret parts of every one 
who passed through all the place.” Judge which is the more rational. I 


read the word Lo; ; but Mr. C. makes it \2opas. An examination 


of the MS. has failed to convince me that the tautology and feebleness of 
Mr. C.’s version is correct ; and I maintain my own on other grounds. 
P. 92. * Impalpable.” Here Mr. C. commits as stupid a blunder as 


any of mine. He says wayiato is “ by transposition for wah 
Jrom the root ag aed not from AyD, a8 M. Renan has taken it in 


999 


translating ‘nec commovetur.’” Surely the “ veriest tyro” must know that 
no such transposition could occur. And any one may see that “immutable” 
is as appropriate an epithet of divinity as “ impalpable.” My reading is 
wrong, from an error in my copy; but M. Renan is correct. 

P. 96. “That we may prove to your love.” Of this very singular 
idiom I was ignorant, when I wrote my translation, but I have since met 
with another example of it in an account of some Persian martyrs who 
suffered about a.p. 524, and which begins thus: “ Again we make known 
to your love.” So far I give up my version ; but what right has Mr. C. to 
insinuate what he does, in saying, “The veriest tyro in Syriac surely 


knows that [oon means ‘love,’ from the root 20?” loon also 
means a “debt,” and then that for which one is condemned; and hence 
my rendering. Cf. Col. ii. 14. 

1b. “ Meliton, Bishop of the city of Attica.’’ Apart from the absurdity 
of the “ city of Attica,” which Mr. C. very lamely endeavours to account 
for, there are some other things in the note, which require to be pointed 
out. He says that I “assume” that there is some confusion between the 
names of Meliton and Meletius. I shall shew in the next note that my 
assumption has the best of reasons for it. He asserts again that a Syrian 
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writer would no more make a blunder in spelling Antioch, than an 
educated Englishman in spelling London, when, in his own extract from 


Jusebius it is written both oats} and Lows), yet both cannot be 
correct.” Again, he says Meletius could hardly have been generally styled 
Bishop of Antioch. But he was; and such is he called, not merely by mo- 
dern writers such as Cave, &ec., but he is so styled in his funeral oration by 
Gregory of Nyssa, both in the Greek original and in the Syriac translation 
in our Museum.’ Fourthly, he says “the word Attica is unquestionably 
right,” but my next note will shew that it is unquestionably wrong. 
Fifthly, he says Meletius of Sebastopolis was present at the Council of 
Nice,’ and refers to Valesius on Euseb. vii. 32, in support of his assertion. 
Now it happens that Valesius quotes this statement from Philostorgius, 
merely to deny it, on the faith of Athanasius. 

P. 98. “ B. H. C., in support of his assertion above, has not hesi- 
tated to turn Meliton into Melitus, and Itica or Ittica into Antioch.’’ 
Indeed: Mr. C. here unwittingly does me a favour; he produces a case 
in which the name of the “great city Antioch” is spelled wrong. The 
fact is that this fragment of Melito occurs in two places, with different 
headings. Mr. C. has given one, and I have given the other, of which he 
was ignorant ; 1 therefore give the heading of it, for his satisfaction, and 
for yours. 


Whr4,S0 Lowts}, lao.) coassdcto Lauo» 


I shall not add a word of comment upon this, but only say that Mr. C. 
will find it in ddd. MSS., No. 14,532, f. 12, a., and cannot translate it 
differently from me. 

I have passed over a number of minor matters, such as Mr. C.’s gra- 
tuitous guesses for me, and his putting “ Dionysius” for Dionysus, in his 
translation, and proceed to the next class of offences, viz. : 

2. Those in which my errors can be readily accounted for. 

For the sake of brevity I shall not particularize many of these—not 
that I am unwilling to do so, but to avoid being tedious. In several 
instances a single letter in a word has been variously read in the MS. by 
Mr. C. and myself. In some such cases I am evidently wrong; but this 
must be put down to the account of my eyesight, which, at the time I 
made these extracts, was injured by over-application. Again, errors have 








a As it respects erroneous spelling, the very volume from which the last extract is 
taken (No. 14,533) will furnish a score of examples in the case of proper names. 
And I may remark that in my researches into these MSS. I have met with such extra- 
ordinary instances of bad spelling, that I have concluded that some of the MSS. were 
either written by men ignorant of the language, or by mere copyists, who knew how to 
write, but not how to read. Mr. C. himself maintains that the scribe thought Attica 
was a city! yet does not believe he could misspell Antioch ! 

b See Add. MSS., No. 12,165. 

¢ T havea copy of a most ancient list of those who were present at the Council of 
Nice. The MS. is in the Nitrian Collection, and was written between a.p. 491 and 
501. The name of Meletius is not contained in it. The Meletius whose name is con- 
nected with the Council of Nice, was Meletius of Lycopolis, founder of the Meletian 
sect. 
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arisen from the hasty manner in which my transcript was written; and in 
translating from it, I have confounded similar forms and letters, but I put 
this to the account of my handiwork, which is so far defective. Again, in 
copying the original, in some cases a single word, and in a few instances 
a whole line, was dropped, owing to ouovotedev7a, a thing to which few 
transcribers are strangers. All the cases under this head resemble one or 
other of these, with the exception of such as involve conjecture, in which 
Mr. C. has been sometimes more successful than myself. 

I have already denied that free translations are errors, in a version 
such as mine professed to be. I now give two or three examples. 

P. 86. “Light [without envy is given to all of us that we may see 
thereby; and if, when light] has arisen upon us, any one closeth his eyes 
that he may not see, his course is to the ditch.” I have put in brackets 
the words which I had omitted in my copy. The difference of rendering 
at the close is a matter of opinion. 

Ib. “That also the Sybil has said respecting them.” This is a passage 
which Mr. C. says I have rendered in a marvellous manner. I leave this, 
and simply observe, first, that this is a passage in which my conjecture 
failed and Mr. C.’s succeeded, if it be a conjecture; secondly, that he 


grossly errs in saying Lace could not come from the verb {le, because 


v 

close to it in the dictionary we have Prato from Loco. My rendering 
of the verb is better than Mr. C.’s parsing of the sentence. I rendered 
the verb as indefinite, quite as grammatically as some others would have 
done in like cases. The verb Asjoo2) in Rev. ii. 13 will partly meet my 
case; and the recognized rule of rendering neuter verbs sometimes as 
passives, may also help it. 

P. 88. “Of such as worship.” Here I mistook my own copy, but 
not as Mr. C. supposes. 

P. 91. “Thracian Magus.” This was an unfortunate guess, where 
no conjecture was needed. 

Jb. “Hadran.” Here, as in the case of Zuradi, my copy was defective. 
Mr. C. gives me a rebuke for rendering the former “they honour ;” but I 
shew below that he has done the same, or worse, with no excuse. 

P. 96. “ While he was esteemed a servant he denied not the worship.” 
I have here made a blunder in translation, by overlooking the fact that 


;25 takes the preposition © after it; and I read Voy for },2s. 


P. 97. “Thou wast reclining on a soft bed.’ This is one of my 
ugliest blunders, and yet one of the simplest. I read in my MS. Louwss 
for (20.95. 

These may suffice as specimens, and there are more like them, but I 
think it will be seen that my error of errors lay in not reading my printed 
proof by the original MS. I now proceed to the last class. 

4. Those in which 1 am clearly and unaccountably wrong. Of these 





4 If Mr. C. will allow me, I will make one guess for him—it is that the “ Hadi- 
bite,” or rather “ Hadibitess,” of p. 44 means an inhabitant of Adiabene. The initial 
wu is no objection, as we have Aleppo, &c., formed in a similar manner. 
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there are but few, as, for instance, where I have put “shall be made 
alive” for “shall lament,” “crucifixion” for “cross,” ‘ shearer” for 
“flock,” and “ sun’ for “ earth,” and some more upon which I need not 
dwell. My readers will understand how possible such errors are. 

Wherein I am wrong I freely own my errors; and while I ask the for- 
bearance of your readers, I wish them to understand that I mean to do 
better another time. For the present, I can only say that what little I 
have done | have done alone, without encouragement, honour, or remune- 
ration, and almost without notice. Mr. Cureton is the first to reward me 
for what I have done. Therefore, as my Maecenas, I hereby commit his 
name to posterity; and as the veteran who, having borne the heat and 
burden of the day, “encourages” the “young man” to enter upon the 
ripened field and gather in the grain! 

Here I could willingly close, but the truth must be told, that even 
Mr. C. himself has committed a few small blunders, and some large ones. 
I now allude to places in which there is no personal reference to me, but 
where I meet with illustrations of the adage, humanum est errare. These 
I would never have pointed out, but as I have been put into one scale, 
Mr. C. must go into the other. For his translations in general, they are 
not always more readable than my own; and in individual cases he has 
often given a dubious rendering, and sometimes a positively erroneous one. 
Not that his errors are like mine, either in magnitude or importance ; they 
are like the sins of the saints, “ splendid sins,” happy deviations merely 
for the sake of variety! However, such as they are I present your readers 
with a few, as “ specimens” of this Rhadamanthine translation. 

Pref. p. vi. ‘‘ He has made use of it as @ means of concealing his own 
error, and took it from the doctrine of the Church.” Read “ He used it 
as an artifice to cover his error, and took it from us, from the doctrine 
of the Church.” We also have the participle Soleo rendered “ assumes,” 
i. e., Cakes up, but the word means what is /aid down; to say nothing of the 
affectation of strange forms of verbs and nouns which meet us here. 

P. 1. “He created mankind, and willeth that you should do that 
which you are commanded.” Here ‘“ men’’ is rendered “ mankind,”’ and 
the words “by this” are omitted. Ib., “ Holily,” read “righteously ;” 
give me an answer,” read “return me a reply.” 

P. 2. “ Draweth near to the way of truth without obstinacy needeth 
not be ashamed, because he will certainly give great pleasure,” read 
“draweth near to the way of truth without contentiousness, is not con- 
demned and put to shame.” Jé., “ participate with thee,” read “agree 
with thee.” Jd., “we, for our part, shall have spoken without any ill- 
feeling,” read, “we utter our own (sentiments) without envy.” Jd., 
“any other man,” for “ another man.” 

P. 3. “a ship which another man steereth,” read “a chariot which 
another driveth.” So, just after, for “the ship, whether it be well 
steered and guided,” read, “the chariot, whether it be well drawn and 
driven.” Zé, (and many times elsewhere), the simple word “ freedom” is 
rendered “ freewill.”¢ 0., “ creatures,” read “ things.” 





€ It really means “ liberty,”’ as opposed to “ necessity.” And inthis sense Barde- 


sanes uses the two words ose and leX\w in this treatise. 
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P. 5. “ Their force of energy,” read “ force and precision.” 
P.7 (and frequently), the verb 3) to desire is rendered by the word 


** pleased.” Jd., “ he is not pleased to be seen by every man,” for “ he 
desires to be seen by no man.” Jd., “we ought plainly to understand 
that the uarestrained ardour of love is called lust,” read “ plainly we are 
bound to understand that the counterfeit of love is called lust.” Jé., for 
‘if all men acted with ¢he one mind,” read, “if all men cherished one 
opinion,” or “ were of one mind.” 

P. 9. “in the eating,” read “in meats,” the word being a feminine- 
noun plural. P. 10, for “ abandoned,” read “ contemned ;” for “in one 
will,” read “in one mind ;” for “a vain plea” read “a vain word ;” and 
for ‘practise deceit, or poisoneth, or curseth,”’ read “ practiseth deceits, 
or is a poisoner, or a curser.” P. 11, “ Fortune.” Throughout lok is 
thus rendered, when Fate, or necessity, would be a more literal and appro- 
priate term. J0., “they are true, because men speak after the fashion 
which they see,” read ‘‘ Now they are true, because men speak according 
to the phenomena which they witness.” d., “they mistake,” read “ they 
lie.’ P. 12, “do not inherit,” for “do not retain.” 

P. 13 presents us with this: ‘ Fortune is an order of procession which 
is given to the Powers and Elements by God, and according to this pro- 
cession and order, intelligences are changed by their coming down to be 
with the soul, and souls are changed by their coming down to be with the 
body, &e.”’ I beg you to observe that here Mr. C. has some of my worst 


mistakes. He renders the words [S;So <a “intelligences are 


changed.” Here, first, Ls;0 is not “ intelligences ;” 18,80 might have 
had that meaning. Then we have a verb (if it be a verb) in the feminine 
made to agree with the aforesaid noun, which is masculine, and followed 
by a masculine pronoun. And again, this verb, which must be active, 
from its form (which would be pael), is rendered as a passive. Moreover, 
the same word and the same form of it, is, in the nevt clause of the same 
sentence, translated as a feminine, but again as a passive. I might repeat 
what Mr. C. has elsewhere said of me, that if be a verb it is the 
first plural “we change,” and not “they are changed.” My copy of 
the treatise reads Lyko adn, but I have not verified it, and I shall 


leave Mr. C. to consider his version of this passage, and ask whether the 
whole of it does not require revision. In the same sentence, “ bodies” is 
rendered “ the body”—a plural by a singular ; a little lower, for “ hinders” 
read “afflicts ;” and correct the strange idiom and defective translation, 
“the pleasure of the both heads.” 

P. 14. “these sects” for “this sect.” P. 15. “to believe,” the text 
has “to be persuaded”—active put for passive. P. 17. “ Laws of the 
Brahmins, &e.,” and “ Another law which is in India.” These inscrip- 
tions are in the wrong place in the MS., but Mr. C. here restores them 
without a remark. Lower down he allows a similar case of error to re- 
main, and does not see it. 

P. 18. “The country of the Parthians and in Egypt.” Here Mr. C. 
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mistranslates may aT by Parthians, who are called Lola just below ; 
and he omits o2;an0 * And in Parthia.” He has thus lost a country, 
but I cannot now stop to attempt its recovery’ On p. 21, we have 
“adulterers” for ‘“ adulteresses.” P. 22, “laws of’—the MS. reads, 
“laws of the Greeks.” J0., “laws of the Orientals.” Mr. C. has not 
observed that this inscription is in the wrong place, and should come 
after 1. 10. P. 28, “ For the purpose of deceit,” read “for an instru- 
ment (07 means) of deceit.” P. 29, “But it is known, because those 
men are distant from the intercourse of men they are many in the manners 
of their living.” This is Mr. C.; Bardesanes says, “ But the thing is 
known, because these men are removed from intercourse with many men 
by their modes of living ;”’ which at least has the credit of being intel- 
ligible. 

P. 31, “In Syria and in Edessa men used to cut off their foreskins 
to Tharatha, but when Abgar the king was converted to Christianity, he 
commanded that every one that cut off his foreskin should have his hand 
eut off. And from that day, and up to this hour, no man cutteth off his 
foreskin in the country of Edessa.” Here we have a version which looks 


baldly literal, but such is not the fact. First, ony is the word 


which we have seen above I read in Melito, and rendered “ secret parts ;” 
its meaning is not preputium, but virilitas, and hence virilia. Secondly, 
that mutilation is meant and not circumcision, is plain from many autho- 
rities, e.g., Arnobius, (b. v., ¢. 6, &e.;) Lucian, De dea Syra, ce. 15, and 
Sallust. Phil., De diis e¢ mundo, pp. 14, 84, &e. Thirdly, instead of 
“ Abgar the king was converted to Christianity,” Bardesanes merely says, 
* Abgar the king believed.” 

The previous are a portion of those I have noted in Bardesanes alone, 
and may serve as a “specimen” of what the book contains. I shall 
omit the rest of the volume with a remark or two, on as many points. 
Why does Mr. C. translate the word “ passover” by that of Hasler ? 
For “its novelty and strangeness,” p. 61, he has “its recent and strange 
production.” ‘ Heard not the voice of the Sirens :” not is omitted from 
the Syriac text. Why at p. 65 is 1.0.32] translated “ forgotten,” a 
meaning which the word has not? and why, at p. 70, is “ hunger” trans- 
lated “thirst?” At p. 73, he renders pods “thy part in the world ;” 
the MS. probably reads pstos “thy labour.” At p. 74 “because of 
the laws,” is put for “because of the xew laws ;” and at p. 76 we read, 
“For we have shewn our truth that we have no vice in an empire,” a 
translation which is certainly wrong, and gives no good sense. The sen- 
tence is not plain, but I suggest that the writer means to say, “we have 
shewn our true opinion, or truly, that we find no fault with the govern- 
ment, but are content to remain in the kingdom and to promote its 
welfare.” 

There are a few passages in Melito to which I might refer, but the 
length to which I have gone deters me, and I submit those which I have 





f Parthin or Parthyin here is probably Parthyene, named by Pliny as a region, 
but I cannot speak positively. 
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pointed out to the opinion of such as are qualified to judge. More espe- 
cially am I moved to this, by the fact that I have a few more little things 
of a different description to lay before you. 

When Mr. C. published the Corpus Ignatianum, why did he leave out 
of it several Ignatian fragments of which I have a note, and to which he 
has made no reference ? 

When Mr. C. furnished Chevalier Bunsen with a list of the fragments 
of Hippolytus contained in the Syriac MSS., why did he mention but a 
fourth of the entire number? 

When Mr. C. published his Spicilegium, why did he omit one frag- 
ment of Bardesanes which I have, however brief? This fragment is 
headed “The names of the signs of the Zodiac according to Bardesanes.”’ 

In my notes on ddd. MS., No. 17,192, I have met with this fol. on 282, 
“History of the holy and beloved Man John the Evangelist, who preached 
and taught and baptized, dy the help of our Lord Jesus Christ, in the 
city of Ephesus. Mr. Cureton has “with the Japtism”’ for “with the 
help.’”’9 

When Mr. C. published the ¢hird part of the Ecclesiastical History of 
John of Ephesus, why did he not say, that besides the two volumes 
mentioned by him, others contain a large portion at least, of the second 
part of John’s History? In fact seven or eight of the volumes contain 
large extracts from his writings, yet Mr. C. makes no mention of any 
but two. 

I now wish it to be understood, that not many more discoveries are to 
be made in these MSS., because, with the exception of liturgies and 
some others, I have gone over every accessible volume, and made a note 
of its contents, and of the authors, down to the minutest fragments. I 
have the names of some two hundred authors, and references to several 
thousands of treatises and parts of treatises contained in this noble 
collection. 

The foregoing observations will shew that it is not obscure and anony- 
mous authors alone who err. 


“ Indignor, quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus,” 


and the more because in this instance, when dealing with me, Mr. C. has 
forgotten the rules of literary courtesy. He who is himself conscious that 
he may err, should be lenient towards the failings of another. To remind 
Mr. Cureton of this has been my aim, whether I have succeeded or not, time 
will shew. Of this, however, I am sure, that in this case less of honour 
wil] redound to the critic for his asperity, than of dishonour, while the 
object of his remarks will no doubt be stimulated to greater exertions to 
secure accuracy and completeness in future, with regard to everything 
he does. 

In conclusion, I again express my regret that so many faults have 
crept into my contributions, and offer to you and your readers my 
“apology” for the same. You will, I am sure, give publicity to my 
reply, and I shall be content to abide by the decision of yourself and of 





9 See Corpus Ign., Intr., p. xxxiii, 
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all who can enter into the merits of the case. One consolation I have, 
yea, a second, that in what I did I never sought to benefit myself but the 
cause of truth, and in what I now say I seek no more than a fair and 
honest representation of facts.” 
I remain, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
B. H. C. 
London, November 22, 1855. 





AGE OF DAVID. 
Dear Srr,—In page 41 of the April number of The Journal of Sacred 


Literature, the following passages occur:—‘ We cannot assign a less 
number than seventy as the years of David’s life;” and “ presuming him to 
have been from thirty to thirty-five years old when he ascended the throne.” 
The writer of the article in which these passages occur, appears to have 
overlooked the precise information contained in 2 Samuel, v. 4: “ David 
was thirty years old when he began to reign, and he reigned forty years.” 
I am, &e. 
Southgate, Sept. 24, 1855. H. B. 





LORD ARTHUR HERVEY “ON THE GENEALOGIES OF OUR 
LORD.” 


Dear Sr1r,—Will you permit me to point out to your correspondent, 
Lord A. Hervey, the following particulars in the descent of the family of 
Caleb, who, as the father of Salmon and the houses of Hebron, Beth- 
lehem, and other families of the tribe of Judah, affords a fair parallel 
but in the way of contrast, to that of Ram, the father of Salmon, and 
the house of David. Both families are from Pharez, the first-born of 
the two sons of Judah, for of his house there were three branches: 
Jerameel, the eldest ; Ram, the second ; and Caleb, the third and youngest. 

The descent of this Caleb down to the time of the exodus is very 
plain; viz.,—Pharez, Hezron, Caleb, in three descents ; by whose second 
wife Ephrath came Hur, Uri, Bezaleel, in three descents, all recognized 
in the early events of the wilderness. From Hur also came a younger 
Caleb, who must have been the faithful spy, and called, in that history, 
the son of Jephunneh, though that was certainly a patronymic of the 





h I wish it to be distinctly understood that I have not pointed out all the errors 
into which Mr. C. has fallen; and yet it is due to him to say that his errors do not 
prevent his version from being generally faithful, any more than mine lead to the same 
result in my own case. I have no wish to pluck even a leaf from the laurels of Mr. 
C., who merits all he wears. 
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house, and belonged equally to his grandfather, the son of Hezron, as we 
may see in ] Chron. iv. 15. 

The lines of descent of these two “ Calebs” are shewn in the subjoined 
table, side by side with the “ Legal Genealogy” of ‘‘ Ram,” upon which 
Lord A. Hervey builds his argument, and from whose stock came the 
house of David. The “line” of the eldest brother Jerameel, will be 
noticed separately hereafter ;— 


Hezron, the son of Pharez. 
| 











—_—— 
Ram. Caleb, the brother of 
Jerameel, —n—By Ephratah, Caleb's —— Caleb, the son of 
1 Chr. ii. 44. second wife. Jephunneh. 
1 Chr. ii. 50. 1 Chr. iv. 15. 
Amminadab, Mesha. Hur. | 
| Elah. 
1 
: vi, ia 1 r Hak 
Nahshon. Ziph. Maresha. Uri. 1 Chr. ii. 50 Caleb, son of Kenaz, Caleb's 
“os eeers called brother. 
son of “i xv. Jos. xv. 17 
| phunneh 13. 
t T ,t P 
Salma. Sons. Bezaleel. Salma. Shobal. Achsa. ~ Othniel. 
1 Chr. iv. 13. 
Boaz. Hebron. Bethlehem Kirjath-Jearim ; 
andthe Netopha- the Ithrites; the Puh- 
| rc— thites; the Asa- ites; the Shemathites, 
bed. Rekem. _ Tites of the house | 
as ts _ "i - Teppeeh of Joab; half the Of these came the 
Jesse. SI nai. Manahethites ; Zorethites and the 
a — - the Zorites; the Eshtaulites—1 Chr. 
avid. . families of the ii. 53. 
David oat scstnen of Sabon’ 
3e ', the Tirathites ; 
apeees the Shimea- 


thites; the Suca- 
thites.. These 
are the Kenites 
that came of He- 
math, the father 
of the house of 
Rechab.—1 Chr. 
ii. 54, 

These genealogies bring Hebron, Bethlehem, and Kirjath Jearim on 
the same descending line, and denote the settlement of those families in 
the land of Canaan in that generation. The line above them is that of 
Salmon and Salmon, in the two genealogies of Ram and Caleb; and 
these, we may observe also, were the contemporaries with Bezaleel, the 
artist of the tabernacle. 

Then will your correspondent be content to take the Salmon of this 
descent for the same person as the Salmon of the Book of Ruth, which 
is there counted next in legal ascent from Boaz. The legal genealogy, it 
is true, puts them in that connexion; but Boaz bought the inheritable 
right in the heiress of the youngest branch of the three sons of Hezron, 
from her nearer relative; which could only apply to a descendant in the 
eldest line; Boaz himself being of the second. It is impossible to say 
how the legal descent would be framed in such a case ; and it is obviously 
not by the natural descent. 

It will not fail to strike your correspondent that the descents, both 
from the principal line of Caleb, and from that which comes through 
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Hur, break off simultaneously at the names of Hebron, Bethlehem, 
Kirjath-Jearim and the other old families of the Holy Land, and denote 
as plainly as possible, by their immediate position below the line of Bezaleel, 
that the settlement of those houses, as they were found existing in the 
time of David (down to which the genealogies certainly reach) took their 
origin at that period. For could these names of towns have sprung up 
after, or collaterally even with that of Boaz, who was the son of Salmon 
in the fourth ascending line above David, as the legal genealogy re- 
presents it ? 

In the history of Ruth the whole generic description of Elimelech, 
who was of the generation next above Boaz, and so on a line with 
Salmon, refers to his being a native of these old settled towns, and the 
iteration of that description forbids the possible application of it in a 
proleptical way. The story says “that Elimelech the husband of Naomi, 
was a man of Bethlehem-Judah ;” and of his wife and sons, “ that they 
were Ephrathites of Bethlehem-Judah ” (Ruth i. 1, 2). 

There is not a doubt that this account was meant to be strictly de- 
scriptive of the family stock of Elimelech, to shew that he was of the 
house of Hezron, through Caleb, by his second wife Ephrath ; and this 
designation was by reference to his abode. The family must, therefore, 
have belonged to old settlements of those names at that date; and they 
must have been new ones at the date of that Salmon who was the con- 
temporary of Bezaleel. All the names of these lines about the age of 
Bezaleel are, in effect, the names of the old settlements of the land of 
Judah, and bespeak the period of their establishment, as plainly as the 
names of Virginia and Carolina do the time, when those provinces of the 
new world were first settled upon. Ziph, Maresha, Gazez, Tappuah, and 
Maon, all found in this pedigree, are, like the names I have already quoted, 
the names of towns in the lot of Judah, mentioned in their first settle- 
ment by Joshua (chap. xv. 35, 44, 47, 54, and 55). 

There may be, perhaps, some little difficulty in these genealogies, 
arising from the designation of the elder Caleb as the son of Jephunneh, 
and the father of Achsa, the daughter who was given as a reward to 
Othniel for the capture of the city of Kirjath-Sephar (Josh. xv. 16). For 
while the history of the spies calls that Joshua, who was one of the 
spies, the son of Jephunneh (Numb. xiii. 6), the genealogies of the 1st 
Chron. designates the elder Caleb by the same descent; as appears in the 
annexed pedigree of Othniel. But the generations are fixed in their 
position by the notice in Joshua, “that Othniel was the son of Kenaz, 
who was the brother of Caleb, Achsa’s father.” It is quite impos- 
sible that Caleb, the son of Hezron, should be that Caleb, that is so 
spoken of ; for Hezron was one of the 70 persons of Jacob’s family, who 
accompanied the patriarch into Egypt, and his son could not have had a 
daughter to give in marriage at an interval from that event of 265 
year's. 

As to the name of Achsa, it is quite probable it belonged to the 
daughters of both generations; yet the elder Caleb, it is not impossible, 
might have been alive at the exodus, for he was in the fourth generation 
from Jacob, the parent stock which came into Egypt; and the promise of 
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God to Abraham was that the children should be brought out of their 
bondage in the fourth generation (Gen. xv. 16). Those descents will 
coincide with the family of Moses and Aaron in the following way :— 














Jacob. 
@ .. 
Judah. Levi, lived 137 years. 
Zerah. Kohath, 133 years. 
Hezron. Amram, 137 years. 
L 
e { 
Caleb. Ram. Aaron. Moses, 120 years. 
Hur. Amminadab. 
ee me, 
Uri. Caleb. Nahshon. Elisheba, Aaron took unto him 
a daughter. Elisheba, daughter 
of Amminadab, sis- 
Bezaleel. Eliezer. ter of Nahshon. 


xod. vi. 23. 

In this table the younger Caleb, Nahshon the captain of the host of 
Judah, Elisheba the wife of Aaron, and Uri the father of Bezaleel the 
artist are all upon the same line of descent. 

But this Nahshon, who was the ruler of the Host of Judah in the 
exodus, is taken by Lord A. Hervey as the natural grandfather of Boaz, 
because the “legal descents of his line” so represent the genealogical 
succession of the headship of the house. The other genealogies, however, 
shew this to be impossible. Those I have instanced indicate very plainly 
that between the generations of the wilderness and the more recent pro- 
genitors of the house of David a great chasm must have existed, suffi- 
cient to allow of the establishment of the townships of Judah as patronymial 
names by long prescription; and if such is inferrible from these “ ge- 
neric descents,” the same is shewn distinctly in the descent of the eldest 
son of Hezron, Jerameel, whose generations down to David number 
24; for they are as follow :— 

Judah, 1; Pharez, 2; Hezron, 3; Jerameel, 4; Onan, 5: Shammai, 
6; Nadab, 7; Appaius, 8; Ishi, 9; Sheshan, 10; Ahlai, a daughter, 
given to Jarha the Egyptian, 11. From them Attai, 12; Nathan, 13; 
Zabad, 14; Ephlal, 15; Obed, 16; Jehu, 17; Azariah, 18; Helez, 19; 
Eleazah, 20; Sisamai, 21; Shellum, 22; Jekamiah, 23; Elishama, 24; 
— all successive descents (1 Chron. ii. 35—41). 

Taking 23 of these generations as extending from the entering into 
Egypt to the death of David, at the common estimate of 30 years to a 
generation, they will extend to 690 years; while the chronology shews 
an interval of 691 years. 

I would beg to point out to your correspondent also, the coincidence 
in point of time of the name of Salma in the two descents of Ram and 
Caleb, and that all the “local names” are in immediate sequence to that 
generation, both in the principal and collateral branches of the house of 
Caleb; and I would ask whether these things do not indicate a course of 
descent in the “ Legal Genealogies,” different altogether from the natural 
descent ; and governed by some laws of computation which are not known 
to us, but are clearly marked in their effects. 
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Upon this point perhaps I may be permitted to observe, that it has 
always appeared to myself, that the legal genealogies have had their entire 
foundation upon the chronological periods: that their object was to 
mark the intervals of time between the epochs through a series of de- 
scents, which had a specific value; and so, by the sums of such descents 
recording the intervals. By way of illustration, suppose the laws of 
“legal succession,” genealogically, in that dispensation that lay between 
the exodus and the temple, recognized generations of 70 years, according 
to the full period of life mentioned by David; then, for a period of 700 
years, the genealogists must mark the distance of the epochs by a suitable 
course of the generations somehow concocted, whatever the number of 
the natural descents. To do this it seems quite accordant to the reason 
of the matter, that they should select the required generations from the 
two extremes of the natural line, so as to make sure of the root and 
last branches in their proper association. But this hypothetical case is 
that which exactly answers the reality we are considering: for the period 
between Judah and the death of David is about 700 years, and the gene- 
rations are ten. 

The object of these “legal tables ” was evidently threefold ;—the fami- 
lies, the epochs, and the intervals ;—and the system which is thus manifested, 
appears sufficient to keep all these in a proper and true association. The 
system is the same as that of the Roman indictions, and was intended 
to preserve a true register of time, by counting by large cycles instead of 
by a mere succession of years; only the Jewish reckoning is made sub- 
servient to the preservation of the genealogical connexions of the houses 
of that people. There has always appeared to myself great difficulty in 
these legal genealogies ; and before this idea as to their formation pre- 
sented itself, they appeared more as the shreds of the real successions, 
than the full and genuine pedigrees of descent by the natural line; they 
dip and are lost, if I may so say, like the stratifications of the earth; so 
that the croppings out of families appeared in different ages, without any 
apparent recognition of the intermediate generations. In the case before 
us, we have one such outcropping of the royal race in the age of the 
Exodus and the four descents of Ram, Amminadab, Nahshon, and 
Salma; and another outcropping of the same family in the age of the 
Judges, in the four descents of Boaz, Obed, Jessi and David; the inter- 
mediate descents being hid from our cognizance by a superincumbent 
history. 

If we try this system of ‘ Periodic Generations” by the genealogies of 
St. Matthew, we shall find it answer, if we vary the years of the genera- 
tions or the “ Time of Life.” Thus the generations from Abraham to 
David, says that Evangelist, are 14: count by 70 years to a generation 
and to the epochs of the two extremes, and there will be 70 x 14 or 980 
years; and 980 years is the true interval between Abraham and David ; 
taking the year B.c. 1017 as the last of David, being the year he esta- 
blished the foundation of the New Temple by the purchase of its site from 
Aurauna the Jebusite, and probably the year before Solomon’s adoption. 

It cannot be denied that a change took place in the “ Time of Life” of 
these patriarchal families at the period of the Egyptian captivity, and the 
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epoch of the Exodus. Whether the other families of the earth lived to 
such great ages as the Elders of Israel, may be doubted ; for the address 
of Jacob to Pharaoh is framed in language, that evinces a distinction in 
his own family in that respect,—‘ The days of the years of my pilgrimage 
are an hundred and thirty years: few and evil have the days of the years 
of my life been, and have not attained to the days of the years of the life 
of my fathers” (Gen. xlvii. 9). The ages of all the families of Levi down 
to Moses betoken the continuance of that gift of life, which was bestowed 
upon the family of Noah after the flood: “Yet his age shall be 120 
years ”’ (Gen. vi. 8), as may be seen by the preceding pedigree of that 
house, where the ages are marked. The 24 descents from Hezron, 
through his eldest son Jerameel, shew however, as plainly, that the long- 
lived patriarchal race had entirely vanished in that family; while the 
“legal generations” of that age were, as we have shewn, certainly of 70 
years; for that is indicated both by the 10 generations quoted from 
Ruth of the descents from Pharez to David; and by the 14 generations 
quoted from St. Matthew, of the descents from Abraham to David. The 
natural generations had at that time degraded 30 years as the 24 gene- 
rations of Jerameel indicate, which fill up the interval by that cycle. 

A reference to this change in the “Time of Life ” may perhaps enable 
us to explain the anomaly of the promise to Abraham ‘that his seed should 
return out of Egypt in the fourth generation,’ in connexion with the two 
series of years assigned to the length of that bondage; namely, the 430 
years, to which period the Book of Exodus affirms, the sojourning of the 
people in Egypt had extended (Ex. xii. 41), and the 215 years, which was 
the actual period of the captivity. For the 430 years undoubtedly refers 
to the visit of Abraham and Lot into Egypt in the year B.c. 1921; from 
which some relics of their faith may have remained behind, which probably 
formed the root of these ‘‘ mixed multitudes,” which we are told accom- 
panied the house of Israel out of Egypt. These were the Lean-to’s or 
sects of the true household, and formed part of the “ Hosts of the 
Lord,” by which name the people of the Exodus are denominated. 

But this 430 years must not extend beyond the fourth generation ; 
for such is the promise; “in the fourth generation they shall come hither 
again.” Then, taking the Noahic term of life of 120 years as applicable 
to this dispensation, three full generations will extend to 360 years ; but 
the interval between 1921 and the Exodus is 430 years: wherefore 70 
years of that term would have fallen beyond the three full generations, and 
so been within the fourth. But the entrance into Canaan 40 years after- 
wards would also still be within the fourth generation ; for that would fall 
in the 470th year from B.c, 1921, whilst four full generations would ex- 
tend to 480 years. So that, the return would be 10 years short of four full 
generations and fairly within the fourth, according to the promise. 

Applied to the shorter period of the actual servitude or 215 years, plus 
the 40 years in the wilderness, the promise can only be brought within the 
fourth generation, by taking the shorter term of life of 70 years mentioned 
by the Psalmist. For three full generations of 70 years will amount to 
210 years; so that the coming out of Egypt would be 5 years within the 
fourth, the captivity being 215 years: while the entering into Canaan 40 
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years afterwards, would be 45 years towards the 70 of the fourth genera- 
tion ; leaving 25 years wanting of the four full generations. But 25 years 
was the period occupied by Joshua in settling the tribes in their new 
inheritance, and so would reach to the last year of the fourth generation, 
in which last year the complete return of the children would be effected. 

The first fourteen generations of St. Matthew’s genealogy count, as 
we have seen, by these cycles of 70 years, and by that order of counting 
fill up the historical interval. But it is clear the other two series of 
generations cannot count by that “time of life:” for the whole period 
from the last year of David to our Saviour’s birth is only 1017 years, and 
to his death 1050. The “dime of life’? must therefore have suffered 
another shortening in that interval; for St. Matthew states that from 
David to the carrying away into Babylon “was 14 generations.” But 
from the year B.c. 1017, when David built the altar of Araunah, to the 
year B.c. 597, when the captivity was about the mean point of being 
effected, is only 420 years; and if that is the interval of fourteen genera- 
tions, it will give 30 years to a generation; for 30x14 is 420. And 
from the carrying away into captivity to Christ, says the same evangelist, 
is fourteen generations ; which, counted from the last epoch, would be 
597. But as that sum cannot be divided by fourteen it will not answer 
the hypothesis; yet added to the 33 years of our Lord’s life, it will 
amount to 630 years, which will divide by 14 into the number 45. 

But the sabbatical period of the captivity may perhaps be counted in 
this series; for in the denunciation of the captivity it is said, that it 
should be in one of its phases; “that the land might fulfil its sabbaths 
so long as it lay desolate’? (Lev. xxvi. 34; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 31). The 
70 years sabbatical captivity may therefore be presumed to count with the 
week unsabbatized of the 420 years; which would be 6 days of 70 years, 
and added to the 420 years will make 490; and so coincide with the 70 
weeks of Daniel. But there is another 70 years of captivity, which 
cannot be counted in this way, and may be omitted in éoto as a true 
captive period; and so not within the genealogies. For we find that the 
period from the captivity, B.c. 597, to the year B.c. 457, which was the 
year when Ezra made the people put away their strange wives, and pro- 
perly closed the events of the captivity and its penal separation from 
God, is exactly 140 years, or two 70 years; and from that year to 
the death of our Lord is the prophetic 7 weeks of Daniel, or 490 years, 
viz., 457+33=490, and this seems to answer all the legal conditions, 
as far as we may collect them from the Levitical Law. 

There is a simpler way of putting the case, however, by saying that 
from the year David built the inaugural altar of the temple, to the death 
of our Lord, that is, from B.c. 1017 to A.D. 33, there is an interval of 
1050 years. Deduct 70 for the blotting out of the captive generations, 
and there will remain 980 years, or two series of 49( years each, con- 
taining 14 generations of 35 years; being the exact half of the first 14 
generations of St. Matthew, which we have seen were generations of 70 

years. 

: I venture to offer these suggestions to your correspondent, whose own 

views appear to be so fairly put, and in themselves so reasonable, that 
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they are deserving of every consideration. In considering the circum- 
stances I have stated, however, whether he agrees or disagrees with the 
conclusions drawn from them, he will I trust see reason for believing that 
the “Legal Genealogies” of the “ Heads of Israel,” must have been 
framed by some law which was not confined to the mere natural succes- 
sion of the families. 

On other points connected with this genealogy I could wish your 
correspondent would refer to 1 Chron. xxiv. 3, 4, for a probable explica- 
tion of Judges xx. 28, to which he refers: the reading being, I think, of 
the same kind, and intimating the line of priesthood only, who stood 
before the ark at that time : but the date of the event referred to is by no 
means certain, and might have happened at an early period of the Judges. 
With reference to the statement, that 1 Sam. i. 1, shews “ Zuph,” the 
fifth generation above Samuel, as the probable settler at Ramathaim- 
Zophim after the exodus, he will find the natural pedigree of that family 
at 1 Chron. vi. 34; where there are 10 generations shewn between “that 
Zuph’’ and Korah, who was in the wilderness, and whom your corre- 
spondent takes for the grandfather of “‘ Zuph.” But the genealogy of the 
“Heads of that family,” the house of Eleazar, has like the genealogy of 
David, the same “ legal descents’’ as that of David himself for the same 
intervals; that is to say, it has 28 descents from Abraham to the Baby- 
lonian captivity, divided into two fourteens at the name of Amariah, the 
second above Zadok, who was priest at the later part of David’s life; and 
of whom therefore Amariah might have been the precursor at the period 
of his birth; of which he may assure himself by referring to 1 Chron. 
vi. 1, 14, 

On the other grounds of his theory for shortening the interval between 
the exodus and the succession of the house of David, I have no oppor- 
tunity of judging, not having yet met with his book: but so far as con- 
cerns his arguments from the legal genealogy of the house of David, I 
think he rests his opinion upon unreliable grounds. 


H. M. G. 
Hitcham Rectory, 22nd October, 1855. 


ON THE DIFFICULTY AS TO THE TIME WHEN THE CURE 
OF THE BLIND NEAR JERICHO WAS PERFORMED. 


To the Editor of the “ Journal of Sacred Literature.’ 


Dear Srr.—Your correspondent, J. A.,* objects to my conjectural 
emendation of the text in the accounts, given by Matthew and Mark, of 
the cure of the blind near Jericho on two grounds. First, that it is not 
admissible because écoropevouevwy would not agree with azo ‘lepexw : 
next, that it would not agree with the text of Luke (év 7 éeyyfewv). 
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The incompatibility is undeniable, but 1 did not think it necessary to 
repeat the explanation I had given elsewhere, because it was foreign to 
the subject of which I was treating.—The explanation I gave in my Dis- 
sertation on the Origin of the Gospels’ is as follows.—After shewing 
that EK might easily be a misreading of EIC, which is admitted, I added, 
“Tf, therefore, the transcriber of the passage in Matthew has left out 
an “iota,” and perceiving his error, has inserted it, he would uncon- 
sciously alter the word into one of a directly opposite meaning. The next 
transcriber seeing the following word to be eis, which would contradict 
the preceding word, would, to make sense of it, be obliged to change 
it into azo.” 

The great difficulty of this mode of explanation is, that the reading 
in question occurs in the parallel passages of two Gospels, for we cannot 
suppose that the same error and the same correction should happen twice 
—nor did I; I attributed the change in Mark to what may be called the 
process of assimilation, borrowing the term form the following just obser- 
vation of Mr. Alford. ‘‘ Few readers are at all aware to what an extent 
the process of assimilating the parallel places in the Gospels has gone. 
It is in these that by far the greater number of various readings is 
invariably found.’’¢ 

With regard to the next remark, that Luke does not say, “ As they 
were going in to Jericho,” but “as they drew near” (cv 7H éyyeCew), 
I confess, I cannot see any contradiction between Luke’s statement and 
the conjectural one; nor can I see how De Wette’s rendering removes 
the difficulty, because St. Luke explicitly states that, after the miracle, 
our Lord entered Jericho and passed through it (xix. 1). He must, 
therefore, have meant to state that it took place before entering; whereas, 
by the received reading, both Matthew and Mark as explicitly state that 
it was after leaving Jericho. 


James SMITH. 





THE NITRIAN PALIMPSEST OF ST. LUKE’S GOSPEL. 


Sir,—I wish to inform those who are interested in critical studies, 
why I have not as yet carried out my intention of editing and publishing 
the text of these valuable fragments. 

I communicated such an intention to several some years ago; and 
amongst others to Professor Tischendorf. To carry out this design I was 
in London for many weeks of the summer of 1854, and I investigated 
almost every legible letter of these Palimpsest fragments. Having thus 
prepared the text for publication, I made my arrangements for the use of 
the types cut for Woide’s edition of the Codex Alexandrinus, and since 
employed by Mr. Cureton in editing the Homeric portion of the same 
Palimpsest ; all was agreed also with a publisher, and a fac simile was 
prepared for lithographing. 
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As I found that there were questions occasionally which required to 
be answered as to particular points, in the last autumn I re-examined the 
MS.; but just as this was completed, so that all was in a fit state to go 
into the printer’s hands, I received a letter from Professor Tischendorf, 
informing me that it would be useless for me to go on with my edition as 
he was going to publish this MS. himself in a new volume of Monumenta 
Sacra, and nothing which appeared in England could compete with what 
would be published at Leipsic. 

I therefore pause; if Professor Tischendorf publishes these fragments 
with the exactitude which characterized his earlier works, my proceeding 
will be needless:—but if on the other hand he does this with as little 
accuracy as some of his dater publications exhibit, then I shall consider 
the path to be clear before me, for publishing the text of this MS., to- 
gether with the historical account of the examination of Palimpsest MSS., 
which I had proposed giving. 

As to the manner in which Professor Tischendorf has recently edited 
such obscure documents, I may refer, with regard to his own Palimpsest, 
to The Journal of Sacred Literature for July last (p. 451). Also I may 
mention that in his recently published Anecdota Sacra et Profana, he 
gives a professedly complete collation of one of his MSS. (now sold to 
the British Museum), containing the Book of Acts. This collation in 
the course of a few consecutive chapters contains oversights. 

Thus, ch. ii. 3, for éka@:cev of the common text, he gives cai éxaOuev 
(rightly); but without noticing the omission of the following ze. 

Ch. ii. 18, the reading of the MS. évuvdos is unnoticed. 

Ch. iii. 1, stands thus, ‘‘ Elz., ézi 70 atro de Tézpos. Cod., [ézpos 
éc.” Thus it seems as if ézi 70 aird were quite omitted; whereas in 
fact the words are (as in some other valuable documents) joined to the end 
of the preceding chapter (omitting 77 éx«yoca). 

Ch. iii. 21, Tischendorf gives the reading of the MS. as being dz’ 
aivos avtod instead of dz’ aidvos of the common text; whereas in fact 
the variation is a transposition of dz’ aiévos before abtod rpodytav. 

These are specimens of the kind of oversights in Tischendorf’s recent 
works ; and if such should appear in his edition of the Nitrian Palimpsest, 
then I shall think it my place to carry out my long announced intention. 

I remain, yours very truly, 
S. P. TREGELLEs. 
6, Portland Square, Plymouth. 
Dec, 12, 1855. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


La Sacra Bibbia, contenente il vecchio ed il nuovo Testamento. Ver- 
sione secondo la traduzione di Giovanni Diodati, diligentemente e 
partitamente riveduta ed emendata, sugli originali Ebraico e Greco, 
Con referenze ; ed illustrata da carte geographiche, da Sommarii 
cronologici e da tavole delle monete, dei pesi, e delle misure. 
Londra: (Society for promoting Christian Knowledge) Bagster, 
e figliuoli, stampatori. 1855. 


For circulation in Italy there have been hitherto two translations of 
the Holy Scriptures available for use; that of Diodati, and that of 
Martini; the former being the Protestant version, the latter the 
Roman Catholic. The basis of that of Diodati was, of course, the 
inspired originals, while that of Martini was avowedly taken from the 
Clementine Vulgate, and it has been from time to time rather osten- 
tatiously announced that the version was made in all respects conform- 
able “ to the doctrines of the Holy Catholic Church, as defined by the 
Council of Trent.” 

To those who desired to put into the hands of Italians an honestly 
executed translation of Holy Scripture, the path was plain and easy ; 
the version of Diodati was the only one which they could properly 
employ ; for how can those who value Holy Scripture themselves as 
being the inspired revelation of God, wittingly put into the hands of 
Roman Catholics a translation which has been designed of set purpose 
to teach doctrines which have not been revealed, and which has been 
altered so as not to convey the truths taught by prophets and apostles? 

And yet Martini’s translation has been circulated by Protestants : 
this has been in part through inadvertence, and in part from principles 
of supposed expediency having unduly swayed the mind. It has 
been said that a Roman Catholic translation must of necessity be better 
suited to a Roman Catholic population; just as if the object which we 
had in view in putting into men’s hands the Word of God in any 
form, was to uphold them in their errors; and to give them the 
supposed sanction of the Holy Ghost himself, in favour of doctrines 
and practices which the true Word of God absolutely condemns. It 
was also said that the Roman Catholic version was probably the only 
one which the Italian population would willingly receive, and that the 
language of that of Diodati was in many respects harsh, ungrammatical, 
or obscure. 

Now as to these two latter points, it is a simple fact that it is only 
within the last few years that there has been anything like an opening 
on an extended scale, to introduce the Scriptures into Italy at all ; 
but since inquiry has been aroused, there has been a demand for the 
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Scriptures amongst those who have at all learned their value as being 
the revelation of God, and as pointing out God’s way of giving pardon 
and acceptance to men, not through their own works or deservings, 
but through the atoning sacrifice and perfect merits of Jesus Christ, 
apprehended by the soul through faith. In this manner many have 
learned to prize the Word of God, and the more purely it could be 
placed in their hands, so much the better was it for them. 

It is not to be denied, that if a man refuse to receive an honestly 
made Protestant version, there may be cases in which a Romish trans- 
lation may be wisely put into his hands; but not as being the pure 
Word of God, but only as a Romish version, yet still containing 
much that is true and good. Though many passages, here and there, 
are altered so as to give a kind of support to most Romish doctrines, 
yet this is not done so systematically as to pervert all that teaches 
God’s way of salvation, and the freeness of the merey which shines 
forth in the cross of Jesus Christ. 

When the version of Diodati found, in recent years, a new and 
unparalleled circulation in Italy, the defects which had been previously 
pointed out continued to be felt. The Italian ear, especially amongst 
the cultivated Tuscans, is sensitive in the extreme as to any harshness 
or impropriety of language; and thus the version of Diodati was 
valued in spite of certain serious drawbacks. It was intelligible, but 
not agreeable. But the want of elegance, which was felt to charac- 
terize Diodati, by no means led the Italians to desire to adopt the 
version of Martini; they wished not to sacrifice truth to external 
attractiveness, 

For some time it was rumoured that a revision of Diodati had been 
undertaken by one of those Italians, who had been exiled from his 
native land for the profession of the simple Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
In the reports which reached our ears, from time to time, as to this 
work, it seemed to be understood that the object was to remove from 
Diodati those words and phrases which are now harsh or scarcely 
intelligible to the Italian (or at least the Tuscan) ear, and to avoid all 
that was ungrammatical and harsh, substituting pure Tuscan phrase- 
ology for the somewhat peculiar expressions employed at times by 
Diodati. Thus the translation from the originals would have continued 
to be that of Diodati, on whom alone would have rested the responsi- 
bility of giving the true meaning of the Hebrew and Greek, while in 
those places in which the language of Diodati was not retained, the 
reviser would be responsible for giving better and more accurate 
Italian. 

The appearance of the volume before us furnished certain data on 
which a judgment might be formed respecting the plan of the revision, 
and the mode in which it has been carried out. 

It was evident on the first inspection of the volume, that far more 
had been accomplished than might have been anticipated from anything 
which we had previously heard ; but as the book made its appearance 
without any preface or introductory statement, it was only by an 
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examination of many parts, that we could rightly learn how much had 
been accomplished. The title was the only intimation of these things. 
How the plan was extended we are not informed, but one thing is 
certain, that competent scholarship was brought to bear on the under- 
taking, so that it is really “diligently and particularly revised and 
emended, according to the Hebrew and Greek originals ;” and besides 
this, an amount of knowledge of textual criticism is shewn, such as 
would have been creditable to the biblical studies of a scholar of this 
country, if engaged in Bible translation or Bible revision. Unhappily 
the work of Bible translation amongst us, is far too much confined to 
giving a version based only on the common text, as if the critical 
labours of three centuries were ignored, and as if it were of less 
importance to translate Holy Scripture from the best copies, than would 
be the case if some common book were under consideration. 

In this Italian Bible passages and words, which, though in the 
common Greek text, are known by critical scholars to rest on no 
sufficient authority are boldly thus designated, and in this manner the 
evil is avoided of putting before men, as the Word of God, that which 
we have every reason to believe forms no part of that inspired word. 

This feature of this revised Italian Bible is, of course, far more 
obvious in the New Testament than in the Old; the reason why this 
must be the case, is the far greater advance which textual criticism 
has made with regard to the Greek than the Hebrew Scriptures. This 
has arisen from the materials in the former case being so much better 
known, so much more abundant, and from their leading us so much 
nearer to the time when the New Testament itself was written. 

Before giving examples from the New Testament, as to the manner 
in which the text has been critically treated, it may be right for us to 
inform our readers that we have no greater means than they have of 
judging what the principles are on which the editor has proceeded. It 
was with surprise that we saw that he had entered into the domain of 
criticism ; and it was wholly unexpected to observe that he had given 
in many passages results far more correct than some timid editors 
amongst ourselves would have done. 

For instance, the whole of the passage in 1 John v. 7, of the non- 
genuine character of which there can be but one opinion amongst 
critical scholars, is here put entirely in italics, as being no part of the 
genuine text. 

So, too, the words of Philip to the Ethiopian and his reply, in 
Acts viii. 37. In Acts xxiv. 6, &c., where the best authorities make 
the speech of Tertullus so much more concise than it is in the common 
text, the editor has made no change in the passage itself; but in the 
margin he has indicated how the middle of verse 6 should be joined to 
the middle of verse 8, omitting the whole of verse 7, and the latter 
half of the preceding verse, and former half of the following. In 
Acts xv. 34, there is noted in the margin, “ Questo verso manca in 
molti testi antichi.” In Acts xx. 28, “la chiesa di Dio” stands in 
the text, with, however, a reference to ‘del Signore’’ in the margin. 
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The latter part of Acts ix. 5, and the former part of the next verse 
are suitably noted in italics. 

After the full expression of critical judgment shewn in the passages 
already specified, no one will be surprised to hear that other passages 
are treated with a similar commendable boldness. Thus at John vii. 
53, there is the note, ‘Questo verso, e anche, cap. viii. 1—11, man- 
cano in molti testi antichi.” In this the editor sufficiently shews his 
own judgment ; and those who differ from him have no cause to com- 
plain, because he has simply stated a well-known and important fact. 
And if the common readers of the New Testament are not put in 
possession of such information in a right and proper way, they are 
sure to have such things brought before them by those who would 
seek to discredit all objective certainty in Holy Scripture. 

In John v. 3, this note is placed in the margin, ‘ Questa ultima 
clausola, insieme col verso 4, manca in vari testi antichi;’’ information 
of which the reader ought to be apprized. 

We will now give continuously some of the critical information 
which the margin or italics of this edition so concisely brings before 
the reader’s eye, together with the words of the teat when needful. 
Matt. i. 25.—text, “ Finché ebbe partorito il ¥suo figliuol primogenito;” 

margin, “Y un figliuolo.”’ 

» v. 44.—The clauses, the genuineness of which is impugned by 
such good critical authorities, are marked as omitted in the 
marginal form of the text. 

»» vi. 1.—text, “limosina ;” marg., “ giustizia.” 

», vi. 13.—The doxology is given in italics, as not genuine. 

»> Vii. 14.—text, “Quanto 2 stretta la porta” (following critical 
authorities) ; marg., “ Perciocche,” ete. 

» viii. 31.—text, “ permettici d’andare ;”’ marg., ‘ mandaci.” 

» ix. 8.—text, “maravigliarono;” marg., “ temettero.”’ 

» 13.—eis petavoray of the common text is passed by in the 
margin. 

» Xx. 3.—text, ‘'e Lebbeo, chiamato per soprannome Taddeo ;” 
marg., “e Lebbeo: altri esemplari, e Taddeo.”’ 

» x. 8.—The words “ suscitate i morti,” are passed by in the 
marginal reading; this rests, however, on very imperfect 
critical evidence. 

» x. 10. The reading paBéor is followed in the textual rendering, 
while paBéovs is in that of the margin. 

» Xi. 1.—text, “mando due Ydei suoi discepoli;’’ marg., “per i 
suoi,”’ ete. 

», Xi. 8.—“ vestito di vestimenti morbidi,” in the text; while 
vestimenti is put in different characters in the margin, as a 

_, word not found in good authorities. 

»» Xil. 6.—The masculine reading ne/{wy is expressed by ‘ aleuno” 

(maggior) in the text, while the critical reading pe?fov in the 
_, neuter, is represented by “cosa” in the margin. 
»» Xi, 8.—text, “Signore del Sabbato;”’ marg., “eziandio del 
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Sabbato” (the common Greek reading, opposed by the 
critical editors). 
Matt. xiii. 22.—text, ‘di questo secolo;” marg., “ del secolo.”’ 

», xiii. 43.—The doubtful authority of dxovew is intimated in the 
margin. 

», Xill. 44.—So, too, as raw in this verse; and in 

yy xiii, 51.— Ayer adtozs 6 Iycods, and Kvpre. 

» Xiv. 9.—text, “Ed il re se *ne attrist}: ma pure per i giura- 
menti :” marg., ‘‘fattristato, per i,” ete. 

» Xv. 4.—text, “ Iddio ha comandato in questa maniera ;”’ marg., 
“ detto, Onora,”’ ete. 

» Xv. 6.—text, “il comandimento ;” marg., “la parola.’’ 

9 XV. 8.—Eyqifee poe and 7H otomate adtwy Kai are marked in the 
marginal reading as omitted, as they must be on critical 
grounds, 

»» Xvi. 3.—Tpoeriti, ben sapete’’ stands in the text, the former 
of which words is omitted in the margin. 

» Xvi. 4.—So, too, the word “ profeta” in this place. 

»» Xvi. 13.—The margin indicates the omission of we in some 
authorities. 

» Xvi. 28.—The text has “che aleuni di coloro che son qui pre- 
senti non ;” the marg., “vi sono aleuni qui presenti che 
non ;” so as to represent the different readings of the Greek. 

9 Xvii. 11.—TIIpwrov, of the common Greek text, is marked in the 
margin as omitted. 

»» Xviii. 10.—The first “nei cieli” is omitted in the margin. 

yy Xvili. 11.—marg., “ Questo vers. manca in vari exempl. antichi.” 

»» Xviii, 14.—text, “ Padre vostro ;”’ marg., “ mio.” 

»» Xviii. 15.—“ Contro a te,” marked in the margin as omitted. 

» Xvili. 29.— Ai piedi,” similarly noted : also “ tutto.” 

5, Xviii. 35.—So, too, “i suoi falli” here. 

»y xix. 16.— Buono,” omitted in margin. 

5» Xix. 17.—text, “Perchd mi chiami buono? niuno é buono, se 
non un solo, cioe, Iddio;’ marg., “ Perche mi domandi 
intorno al bene ? un solo é buono.” 

» xix. 20.—“ Fin dalla mia giovanezza,” omitted in margin. 

»y xix, 24.—text, “regno di Dio;” marg., “ regno dei cieli.” 

5) xix. 29.—*O moglie,” omitted in margin. 

" » —‘cento cotanti,” text; ‘“ molti,” margin. 

5) Xx. 6.—Apryods, of the common text, omitted in the margin. 

5 Xx. 7.—So, too, the last clause of this verse. 

»» xx. 16.—And here all the words after “ ultimi.” 

yy Xx. 17.—“ Discepoli,”’ similarly marked. 

»y XX. 22, 23.—The clause «ai ro Bartioua «7d, in each of these 

verses is omitted in the margin. 
xx. 26.—“ Sia vostro ministro,” text; “ sara,’’ margin. 
yy» XX. 34.—Adrav of 6@Oadpol, omitted in margin. 
5» XXi. 4,—0Xov, similarly marked. 
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Matt. xxi. 30.—text, “al secondo ;” marg., “all ’altro,” 

»» Xxi. 31.—text, “il primo;”’ marg., “ L’ultimo. c. colui che 
ultimamente v’andd., ver. 29” (where “ ultimamente” is in 
the margin). 

» xxi. 44.—marg., “ Questo verso manca in alcuni esemplari.” 

» Xxii. 30.—Tod Ocod, marked in margin as omitted. 

»» xxii. 44.—“Per seannello dei tuoi piedi,”’ text; ‘“disotto a 
tuoi,” margin. 

»» XxXiii, 3.—Typety, marked as omitted in margin. 

» Xxiii, 4.—So also cai dveBactaxta. 

»» Xxili. 5.—So also tév inatiwy abtwr. 

»» XxXiii, 7.—So also paBpi 2°. 

» xxiii. 8.— Rettore,” text; “Dottore,’”’ margin. 

»» Xxiii, 11.—“ Sia vostro ministro,” text; “ sara,” margin. 

» xxiii. 14 (13 of the Stephanic text).— Questo verso manca in 
vari testi antichi.”’ 

»y XXili. 19.—Mwpoi «ai, marked as omitted. 

» Xxiii, 21—text, “Vabita;” marg., “ ]’abitava.”’ 

») XXiii, 26.—xai rs rapoydos, marked as omitted. 

These passages have been taken from a continuous portion of the 
New Testament, in order that they may fairly exhibit the various 
kinds of alteration of the text which have been noted. The critical 
reader will see that in this Italian Bible, the dicta of no one reviser 
of the Greek text have been followed, but the editor appears to have 
exercised a judgment of his own. In many of the cases specified, we 
should fully agree with him ; several of the places marked are at least 
doubtful ; and in some few we should wholly differ from his estimate 
of the results of evidence. As one point of the last-mentioned kind, 
we may mention the name of Jesus prefixed to Barabbas in Matt. 
xxvii. 16, 17, which here appears in the margin. The evidence for 
this addition is, we consider, wholly insufficient ; and in part, even 
what has been stated in its favour is based on misapprehension. 

We do not specially discuss the alterations made in the Italian 
phraseology: it belongs rather to those to whom that tongue is ver- 
nacular to do that. We do, however, observe the absence of some of 
those long, harsh, and obscure words, “ conciosiacosache,’’ and the 
like, which have hitherto made the Epistle to the Romans and other 
parts difficult to read. 

That those who value the Word of God in Italy, will gladly 
receive this revised version, prepared, as it has been for them, at the 
expense of the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, is a thing 
that we cannot doubt. And with regard to others, it has been found 
by experience, that a version is not rejeeted by the Italians because of 
its being Protestant ; and thus if they have hitherto received Diodati’s 
(and such is the fact) in spite of any peculiarity of language, how 
much more will the Bible before us meet their wishes and requirements. 

We are glad that the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
has not been withheld from the publication of this Bible through any 
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considerations connected with its critical character. There are many 
in this country who are afraid if any question respecting the rendering 
or reading of a passage of Holy Scripture is discussed at all; and thus 
they would go on for ever not only using themselves, but also putting 
before others, through new translations, sentences and words, which, as 
they have the fullest opportunity of knowing, are no part of Holy 
Scripture. They wish to exclude all attention to such facts, fearing 
lest harm should arise from the discussion, and deprecating the thought 
that uncertainty should be at all attached to the text of God’s Word. 
But what is the consequence? We continually find the advocates of 
scepticism and the deniers of the authority of Holy Scripture, well- 
informed enough on points which Christians, whether learned or un- 
learned, ought to regard as their own proper sphere: and thus so far 
from the end being gained that the timid objectors to discussion have 
hoped for, the result really is, that the impression made on bystanders 
is, that the advocates of Christianity have felt that there is a weakness 
as to their own cause in particular parts; and that they only disguise 
this, by keeping the subject out of sight. 

We shall be truly glad if the manner in which critical results are 
brought forward,—concisely, clearly and correctly,—in this Bible, may 
be a precedent to be followed by other editors in this country. Of one 
thing at least we are sure, that if this Bible does obtain a proper cir- 
culation in Italy, it will cause the real state of the text of Holy 
Scripture, and the true results of honest criticism, to be better known 
by straw-plaiters in Tuscany, than they are by many a learned doctor 
in England. 





Patriarchy ; or the Family: its Constitution and Probation. By Joun 
Harris, D.D., Author of “The Pre-Adamite Earth,” “ Man Prim- 
eval,” &c. London: Partridge, Oakey, and Co., 1855. 8vo. pp. 
548. 


Tue title of this work is at once suggestive of the importance of the 
subject, and of an assurance that it will be treated in an_efficient and 
practical manner. Dr. Harris’s former productions have prepared us 
for patient research, careful analysis, and the useful application of 
whatever proceeds from his pen; and we are not disappointed in the 
present instance. As to the subject he has submitted to discussion, 
both its relation to past times and dispensations, and its bearing on the 
present and future well-being of mankind, combine to invest it with 
high interest and much dignity. We have long felt that the great 
principles of natural and revealed religion, embodied in the word 
Parriarcuy, have been placed too much in abeyance in the present 
age, overshadowed and injured, in our conceptions, by the still nobler 
edifice of Evangelical truth, which is rather intended to protect and 
honour them. We therefore feel we are discharging a pleasant duty 
in giving this volume all the publicity in our power. 

Dr. Harris’s design is historical as well as ethical, and this really 
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divides the work into two parts, although they are not kept formally 
distinct from each other. The first part is devoted to the laws or 
method of the domestic constitution; the second indicates the stages 
and changes through which the Patriarchal community may have 
passed in the course of its probationary history. The object kept in 
view by the author, is to link the present work with his two former 
ones, The Pre-Adamite Earth, and Man Primeval, the three thus 
giving the natural history of mankind both in relation to nature and 
grace. This is a fine and worthy design, though we fear the compre- 
hensiveness of it will make it slow in exerting that practical influence 
which we wish to see extended. We will give first an analysis of the 
contents, and then add some observations on some points which appear 
to us of greatest importance. 

The whole work is divided into four Parts. Part I. is entitled 
“The Divine Method,” and contains sixteen chapters. It is by far 
the largest portion of the book, occupying 416 pages, or four-fifths of 
the whole. A connexion is first instituted between man in a state of 
innocence and his position after the fall :— 


“ By the creation of man the earth itself may be said to have been trans- 
figured ; for its new inhabitants consciously radiated the divine image. In his 
constitution, his dominion, and his far-reaching relations, he stood forth the 
embodiment of a divine idea,— the type of him that was to come.’ His proba- 
tion raised the earth into'a scene of moral government. Sinai itself was anti- 
cipated, and even — in him; for his constitution was a living court of 
divine judicature. His temptation announced that he had joined the solemn 
march of events in the government of God at a period when the great conflict 
between good and evil had already begun; and that, as a moral agent, he could 
not but take part in it. His first sin may be regarded as a foreshadowing, for 
all time, of the kind of contest he would be likely to wage ;—presuming on his 
sufficiency for himself, he brought his will into selfish collision with the supreme 
will. And the first great lesson taught him by experience—that the well-being 
of the creature lies in loving obedience and dependence—may be regarded as a 
prophecy of the moral of man’s entire history. Henceforth, no second fall of 


man, as a sinless being, is possible. His probation, in this sense, can never be 
repeated.”—p. 1. 


The Family constitution was now, in a deep and solemn sense, to 
be placed on probation. Patriarchy was established as a system ex- 
pressly arranged and adapted by God himself to the wants of his erring 
creatures ; having in it sufficient elements for stability and happiness, 
if man should be obedient to its laws; yet, like the state of paradise, 
admitting of abuse, deterioration, and decay. By itself, this form of 
government was adapted only to an early stage of civilization, but, “in 
the exact proportion in which it fulfilled its divine design, it would 
have prepared the way for a larger form of government; a form, for 
example, akin to that of the Jewish Theocracy.” The character of 
such a tentative provision is acutely discerned, and much wisdom is 
exhibited as distinguishing all its arrangements. It is then shewn 
that the means of divine manifestation in the preceding stage of man’s 
history are continued under the Patriarchy, and that the economy of 
the family is remedial. This leads to the consideration of the first 
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promise, and of sacrifice, as a unique institution, and associated with 
mediation. 

The government of the family being thus established by God 
himself, its development is exhibited as it took place on the theatre of 
the antediluvian world. Chapters four, five, and six, are devoted to 
this subject, which is handled in a very masterly manner ; and a field 
of thought, very apt to be presided over by the fancy, is submitted to 
a well-regulated judgment. It is true, that the world before the flood 
has but few documents to inform us of its condition; but enough is 
made known in the origin of its society, its progress, and its fate, to 
lead to a mental re-construction of its grand and principal features. If 
a physiologist can produce all the unknown parts of a megatherium 
from a single bone, because he understands the laws of organic life, it 
should not be considered an impracticable task to give form and shape 
to antediluvian society from the few records of it which present them- 
selves in history. Dr. Harris thinks that the dispensation then exist- 
ing allowed of miracles, and that the deluge must be contemplated as 
connected with such a preeter-natural system of events, which, how- 
ever, as in the case of the miracles in the time of our Saviour, allowed 
of the scepticism of the irreligious. A passage here will exhibit the 
mode in which the author works up the intimations of Scripture, and 
makes them illustrate his subject. 


“One part of the Divine procedure there is, however, which appears to 
deserve distinct remark—the prediction of a Deluge. In reference to that 
event, the antediluvian sceptic would probably object, as the scoffer of ‘ the last 
days’ will do, relative to another catastrophe, saying, ‘ where is the promise of 
his coming ? for since the fathers fell asleep, all things continue as they were 
from the beginning of the creation. All observation and experience are against 
such an event. Nature is uniform in her operations. The laws of the human 
mind compel my disbelief. I reject the prediction as unreasonable.’ Now, 
here the frst error lay in confounding that inner circle called the course of 
nature, with that larger outer cirele—the course of providence, which preceded 
nature and encompasses it; which originated it, employs it, and at distant 
intervals adds to it, or modifies it at pleasure. That no similar event had 
taken place from the time of the Adamic creation might have been true. But, 
is that sufficient to prove that nothing like it ever will or can occur? Experi- 
ence is, in this sense, against everything till it occurs. Before the first family 
existed, the experience of Adam was against its existence. Indeed, during 
the first ages of the human dispensation, events were, and from the nature of 
the case, must have been, constantly occurring for the first time. The exist- 
ence of man himself was contrary to all that had previously taken place on the 
earth. If the proposition that nothing will take place, but what has taken 
place is to be admitted, it must be because it is a principle of the Divine Being ; 
and if it be such at present, it must ever have been such; and if it has ever 
been such, even before creation began, no creation could ever have taken 

lace. There was no precedent for the creation of a world, any more than there 
is now said to be for its destruction. Thus, the objection becomes an intellec- 
tual absurdity. The fact is, however, that the root of the error lay, as in the 
case of the scoffers of the last days, not in the intellect, but in the state of the 
affections. ‘ For this they willingly are ignorant of’—that the existence of man 
himself, and of all those material laws on the stability of which they rely, were 
once unknown to the universe, and owe both the time and manner of their 
existence entirely to the will of God. It may suit the purpose of the sceptic 
indeed, to reason from the analogy of a thousand years ; but why, if he assume 
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to be a man of enlarged and comprehensive views, will he not rather reason 
from the analogy of ten thousand years? Of this he is willingly oblivious. It 
suits not his purpose.”—p. 181. 


This extract will shew the correctness of our remark, that Dr. Har- 
ris’s design is partly historical. On this feature it is not our purpose 
to dwell, but will pass on to the more ethical portion of the volume, 
merely observing, however, that the general reader will probably find 
the former the more interesting of the two. We wish expressly to 
convey the idea which the work has given us, of great originality in 
its views of the remote period of the world’s history to which it 
refers. Let us now accompany the author in the course he further 
pursues, and convey, by quoting the heads of the Chapters, some 
outline of the picture he so powerfully and effectively fills up: laws 
which the relations of the family constitution pre-suppose ;—obliga- 
tions consequent on the relations and laws of the domestic constitution ; 
the well-being of the domestic constitution measured by the discharge 
of its obligations; the order of the laws of the family constitution 
implied in its well-being; the subordination implied in the order and 
well-being of the domestic constitution ; the law of influence implied 
in the order, well-being, and design of the family constitution; de- 
pendence of the family constitution, and of the remedial system which 
underlies it, on the good pleasure of God ; ultimate facts and necessary 
truth involved in the dependence of the domestic constitution ; the 
constitution of the family, and of the means of mercy, in analogy with 
every preceding part of the Divine conduct.—It will be seen how 
comprehensive these topics are, and how capable they are, in their 
treatment, of exhausting the subject to which they relate. Every- 
thing of importance concerning the family appears to be touched upon 
by the author, in a learned and satisfactory manner. There is the 
precision of a learned disquisition, without its dryness; scientific 
details are brought under the reader’s notice, but clothed often in a 
truly poetic dress, so that he is instructed by means of appeals to his 
judgment and his heart. We must give some extracts to prove the 
correctness of our remarks, for by no other means do we feel able to 
do justice to the volume. The first is on the numerical proportion of 
the sexes. 


‘“‘ It may be expected that the sexes will be found to be numerically related. 
For it is only in this way that the social, intellectual, and moral claims of the 
sexes can be equally respected. Consequently, the peace, happiness, and well- 
being of the husband and wife can only thus be secured. Accordingly, not only 
were one man and one woman created at first for each other, but the same 
numerical proportion has been maintained substantially ever since. No science 
has yet traced the laws by which this result is attained. We can only perceive 
that untold myriads of particular incidents must have been placed and sustained 
in exquisite adjustment in order to produce it. This numerical relation of the 
sexes, then, is as much an indication of the Divine Will respecting the propor- 
tion in which they are to be united in marriage, as the distinct constitution of 
each is, that they are to be united at all. If the one intimates this purpose that 
they should be united, the other denotes that the union is to be limited to indi- 
viduals, who are to be exclusively united to each other for life. And thus the 
appointment of nature coincides with the laws of social happiness and of 
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morality ; and all these arrangements harmonize with the great end of creation, 
the Divine manifestation.”—p. 194. 


The following is a beautiful picture of the close relation of the 
babe and its mother :— 


“From the time the independent existence of the child commences, these 
relations, or their effects, begin to operate in a new manner, and innumerable 
others are added to them. At first, the child is almost as dependent on the 
mother for sustenance, as it was prior to its birth ; while every strong emotion 
of the mother affects the condition of the child, through the medium of its 
natural nourishment, much more deeply than it does the mother herself. Her 
bosom is its first paradise. Her face the first object on which its wandering 
eye learns complacently to settle. Her tones lull it to repose, and mingle with 
its dreams—with its being. Her eye discourses with its infant mind, while 
yet words are, to it, mere inarticulate sounds. Her every movement gives to it 
a new sensation. And thus at the moment of its birth, its education begins, 
and from that moment never knows a pause.”—p. 199. 


The above will shew how attractive is the style in which Dr. 
Harris presents mere common-place truths ; the following is in a higher 
didactic strain, illustrating the fact, that ‘filial affection rises to the 


love of God.” 


“The order in which the love of the child graduates is from the stage of 
instinctive love to moral affection, and from this to the love of its heavenly 
parent. Desirous as the parents may be to lead its affections up at once to the 
creator, the previous stages of the path must first be passed through. For 
awhile, the maternal care is the only providence it knows; and the father’s ex- 
perience [is to it] a world of grand enterprise, and of power unlimited. In vain 
it strives to climb the height of his knowledge—his virtual omniscience ; nor 
can it conceive of a diviner guarantee than his promise. To see its parents 
bend in worship, and to hear them speak with holy awe of their father in 
heaven, is itself solemn and suggestive as a ladder set up from earth to heaven. 
The wise discipline, too, which leads the parent kindly to repress its selfish 
desires, and constantly to aim at its moral welfare, invariably begets in return 
the highest order of filial love and confidence ; evincing the power of the child 
to discriminate between instinctive and moral affection, and preparing it to em- 
brace that heavenly parent of whom the earthly is but an imperfect representa- 
tion. And let the parents remark, that, from the moment they begin to point 
their child to God as an object of reverence and love, they are — the 
certain course for augmenting its moral affection for themselves ; while its intel- 
ligent love for them is a valuable means and a pledge for its ascending to the 
love of God.”—p. 352. 

How obvious is this truth, yet how almost constantly ignored or 
forgotten! Schemes without number are yearly asking for public ap- 
proval and support in relation to the education of the various classes of 
society, especially the lower, but how little effort is made to bring 
things into the divinely appointed channel in which alone the work 
can be properly accomplished! Although the vast system of Sunday 
School instruction is really an infringement on the natural law above 
indicated—a less evil certainly than parental neglect, yet still an evil 
—how little pains are taken to bring that which is ‘out of course” 
into harmony again! to affect society at large through the home and 
the parent! We merely glance at this subject, for we cannot now 
enter upon it; nor are we sure that we could find a patient hearing if 
we were to discuss it. The religious public have taken upon them- 
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selves to place the human and imperfect Sunday School system into 
the rank of divine ordinances, and will scarcely hear of a defect in 
their idol. But time is teaching the lesson which men are so unwill- 
ing to learn; and a state of things, deteriorating year by year, will 
at length shew the folly of beginning at the wrong end, and being 
wiser than God. Closely related to this subject is the section, 
“Home Education a law,” which we gladly quote :— 


“Tf the infant human being is introduced by a divine ordination into the 
bosom of the family, it is implied that all the requisites for the development of 
his constitution exist there; and they exist there for the express purpose of his 
receiving the gradual and orderly development necessary to his well-being; and 
no part of this divine arrangement, delicate and complicated as it is, can be 
tampered with, without incurring proportional evil. Home education is a law 
of nature; and to send the child forth from the circle into which the hand of 
God hath led it, must be a violation of that law. Plausible reasons may be 
assigned for such a step—and for what can they not? ‘ Cosmopolitanism,” says 
Chalmers, “in particular, has endeavoured to substitute a sort of universal 
citizenship in ten of the family affections—regarding these as so many dis- 
turbing forces.” Lycurgus may take the new-born infant from its parents, 
with a view of propagating a sound and superior race. Plato may abolish the 
family in his Republic, on the plea of reducing multiplicity to unity, and of 
pet up one of the sources of division among men. And Aristotle may advo- 
cate the same procedure, in order to escape the mings. of placing women on a 
footing with free men, as if they were ‘“‘ by nature capable of the same virtues.” 
Or society itself may come to be in a state which may render it difficult to 

ursue any other course; and the evils resulting from it to the individual may 
& of subtle operation; and those resulting to the family and the community 
may ask a considerable time and an extended scale for their development, and 
may be even partially disguised and neutralized by counteracting agencies ; but 
if ; Maso education be a duty devolved on the parents by God, it is untrans- 
ferable by man.” —p. 242. 





The second Part of the work treats of “The law of change: or, 
history of the probation of the family ;” and, although it is principally 
confined to the Sethites and their gradual apostacy, the picture drawn 
is applicable to all dispensations and all ages. Three sentences, as 
titles of subjects, will suggest the importance of this part of the 
work :—The ultimate design of the family lost sight of; Family sins 
became customs; Education misunderstood and parental restraint lost. 
The last sentence, to our minds, exactly describes the crying evil of 
our day. We can only give the headings of parts three and four :— 
The reason of the method and of the history, and, The ultimate end of 
the family probation and economy as a means of divine manifestation. 
These chapters are short, but highly valuable and important. The 
whole work, we think, supplies a want in our literature, and most 
worthily and effectively too. The treatise is truly a philosophical one, 
penetrated in every part by the spirit of our holy religion, and having 
close practical bearings on social problems now agitated among us. 
It will be read eagerly by the cultivated portion of the public, but we 
fear that, unless cast into a new shape, it will not answer the purposes 
we wish it to subserve. Having provided a work like this for the 
higher class of readers, and, in doing so, having become familiar with 
all the details of the subject, can we recommend Dr. Harris to draw 
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up a small volume for arousing the masses to the neglected duties of 
the family constitution?—We will conclude with a portion of the close 
of the volume, which most graphically and powerfully describes the 
fate of the antediluvians :-— 


‘‘ But what a manifestation of the Divine forbearance had it led to; for by 
what long travail in sin had man reached his fearful climax! Every sinful man 
that had lived had tried the patience of God in “ his own way ;” in a manner 
different from all the rest. Every godless family had varied the great experi- 
ment on his long-suffering. What lessons, warnings, and significant intima- 
tions, each man of many centuries had unconsciously sown broad-cast as he 
walked through life; and what vital seeds, numerous as the spores shed in 
autumn, had others unconsciously scattered in his path—to be all trodden into 
the general mire! What myriads of children had come, age after age, bringing 
with them traces of their Divine origin and mission, to be all wrought up into 
the great organization of evil! What an amount of resistance man must have 
offered to Divine remonstrances and restraints, in order to break through them 
all! What miseries he had been content to endure in his prolonged hostility 
against God! What misrepresentations, caricatures, of the Divine Being had 
come to pass for portraits | What perversions of humanity, for normal man— 
the image of God! What object in nature had he not wrested from its rightful 

urpose, and selfishly appropriated? What law of the family constitution had 

e not violated, and what violation had he not misnamed liberty—an improve- 
ment on the Divine plan? What sins did that constitution make possible 
which he had not perpetrated? What promise or possibility of amendment was 
there at any point of the process which had not been waited for, and which he 
had not disappointed ? hat interposition of mercy which he had not turned 
into an occasion for new acts of presumption? What delay of judgment, from 
which he had not taken heart to believe that no excess of depravity will ever 
arouse the Divine displeasure? Of all the evil which his state admitted, what 
stage of evil had he not passed through, and what depths had he not reached ? 
Yet of what regret was os conscious, except that he could not descend deeper ; 
that the laws of his nature, and the limitation of even his many-centuried life, 
placed bounds to his powers for evil which he could not exceed? But that 
which he could not perpetrate he could imagine, and, having exhausted the pre- 
sent and the actual, what worlds of omaille evil and Titanic daring did not 
his imagination create and revelin? For, ‘God saw that the wickedness of 
man was great in the earth, and that every imagination of the thoughts of his 
heart was only evil continually.’ In addition to the wrecks of a Divine eco- 
nomy which he had strewn around him, there were undeveloped powers of evil 
within him ; springs which only wanted room to uncoil, in order to desolate 
other worlds. And all this was ever present to the Divine eye, standing 
side by side with the possible heaven which might have occupied its place. 
Yet, for all this, the Divine forbearance proves itself sufficient.”’—p. 528. 





Faith in God and Modern Atheism Compared, in their Essential 
Nature, Theoretic Grounds, and Practical Influence. By James 
Bucuanan, D.D., LL.D., Divinity Professor in the New College, 
Edinburgh, and author of “Comfort in Affliction,’ Ke. Edin- 
burgh: James Buchanan, Jun., 1855. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 912. 


Tuts work is the substance of a series of Lectures prepared by the 

author, when Professor of Apologetic Theology. It has been written, 

he says, under an impression, which growing experience has only 

tended to deepen and confirm, “ that a crisis is impending in the reli- 

gious history of this country, such as will put the faith of many in 
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the most elementary principles of Divine truth to a very severe and 
perilous test.” He thinks that while there is much profession, or, as 
we should say, much talk about religion, there is, beneath the surface 
of society, a deep under-current of dark and troubled thought, a 
restless spirit of inquiry, an uneasy sense of doubt, a conscious dissa- 
tisfaction with existing beliefs, which, whether openly avowed or 
secretly cherished, reveals itself too clearly both in our philosophy 
speculations, and our popular literature. We may state, that a careful 
study of the volumes convinces us that the author has the first 
requisite of a safe physician; he knows the nature and extent of the 
evil he proposes to cure; our conviction is also equally strong, that 
he is well acquainted with the only appropriate and effectual 
remedies. 

The following is a slight sketch of the plan pursued by Dr. Bu- 
chanan in these volumes. The whole work is divided into four sec- 
tions. I. Statement of the evidence for the Being and Perfection of 
God, in eight chapters, which exhibit very lucidly and at sufficient 
length, the proof from the fact of existence, from the existence of 
mind, from the phenomena of conscience, from the marks of design in 
nature, and from the vestiges of the historic fact of creation. The 
selection of natural phenomena required to illustrate these positions, 
displays at once competent knowledge, and the power of discreet 
selection and right application. II. Examination of the rational prin- 
ciples which are involved in the process of proof, containing four 
chapters on the Metaphysics of Theism, the principle of Causality, the 
doctrine of final causes, and Kant’s critique of the proofs of Natural 
Theology. III. Modern Atheism, and the Theories which have been 
applied in support of it. This is a section of great value, and exa- 
mines with much acuteness the principal hypotheses, or mere dogmatic 
statements of modern sceptics. These are the Theories of Cosmical, 
Physiological, Social, and Ecclesiastical Development ; of Pantheism ; 
of Materialism; of Government by Natural Laws; of Chance and 
Fate ; of Religious Liberalism; of Secularism ; and of Certitude and 
Scepticism. Pantheism and Secularism are well treated, in reference 
to existing phases of scepticism. IV. The Uses and Defects of the 
Natural Manifestation of God; in which the way is prepared for the 
assertion of the necessity of Revelation. Our limits quite forbid us 
giving anything like a full description of the contents of this truly 
valuable work. We recommend it to our readers, in the full confi- 
dence that they will be as much edified and entertained as ourselves 
by its perusal. 


New Testament Millennarianism: or, the Kingdom and Coming of 
Christ, as taught by Himself and his Apostles: set forth in eight 
Sermons preached before the University of Oxford in the year 1854 ; 
at the Lecture founded by the Rev. John Bampton, Canon of 
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Salisbury. By the Hon. and Rev. 8. Watpecrave, M.A., Rector 
of Barford St. Martin, Wilts, and late Fellow of All Souls’ College. 
London: Hamilton and Co. 1855. 8vo. pp. 700. 


WE hail with much satisfaction every attempt which is made to stem 
the current of crude, false, and injurious doctrine on the subject of 
what is yet future in the Christian dispensation. Books lately pub- 
lished on the End of the World, the Number of the Beast, and kindred 
topics, are sufficient to corrupt the principles of those who are weak in 
faith, and who, instead of doubtful disputations, need the pure milk of 
the Word that they may grow thereby. The speculations to which we 
refer are too much tolerated, because they appear in the garb of piety 
and of deference to Holy Writ; but they are really as perilous as con- 
fessedly infidel publications ; and, in our opinion, lead ultimately to 
infidelity, when their specious predictions are found to be only lying 
vanities. Poisons differ in their external phenomena; some being 
nauseous, and others conveying no unpleasant ideas to the senses; yet 
they are all equally dangerous to life. So false doctrine is not the less 
perilous because it uses Scripture language, and professes to occupy 
itself in unfolding Scripture mysteries. 

Mr. Waldegrave’s Bampton Lecture is the most important work 
which has been published for some time, on the subject of the orthodox 
views of the kingdom and coming of Christ. An earnest piety per- 
vades every line; a full acquaintance with the subject is everywhere 
displayed ; and the true doctrine of Scripture is exhibited with learn- 
ing and much discrimination. The form of sermons somewhat inter- 
feres with the compact form which we could wish such a treatise should 
assume, yet, on the other hand, it gives occasion for important prac- 
tical reflections, and appeals to the heart and conscience. To all who 
wish to be furnished with a sensible antidote to the subtle poisons of 
the school of the modern prophets, and to look for the coming of Christ 
as the fathers of the Church, with some few exceptions, have done, we 
can confidently recommend this handsome volume. 





1. The Apocalypse fulfilled in the consummation of the Mosaic economy 
and the coming of the Son of Man ; an answer to the “ Apocalyptic 
Sketches,” and “The End,” by Dr. Cumming. By the Rev. P. 8. 
Desprez, B.D., late Evening Lecturer of the Cathedral Church, 
Wolverhampton. Second Edition. London: Longmans. 1855. 
8vo. pp. 528. 

2. The Testimony of Jesus is the Spirit of Prophecy; or, All pure 
prophecy terminated in the Advent of Christ and the establishment of 
Christianity. By G. L. Stone, B.A., Incumbent of Rossett, Den- 
bighshire. London: Whittaker and Co. 1854. 24mo. pp. 104. 


Born these works are the result of a re-action against the absurdities 

of the spirit of soothsaying, which infects the visible church to an 

alarming extent, There is reason to fear that an extreme of folly in 
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affirming may beget the opposite one of denying :—‘‘ Incidit in Scyllam, 
cupiens vitare Charybdim.” We do not say that either Mr. Desprez 
or Mr. Stone have fallen into this error, for, while we do not agree 
with all their opinions, we think they have done good service by call- 
ing attention to some serious and prevalent errors. We have before 
noticed the work of Mr. Desprez, of which this is a greatly enlarged 
and improved edition. In the present preface he says— 


“He desires to express his sense of the importance of the present subject of 
enquiry, both in itself and in its consequences. If he is right, the expositions 
of the Apocalypse, with which, alas, hundreds of pulpits are now resounding, 
must be as utterly at variance with truth and Scripture as they are with reason 
and common sense; and views like those advocated in Dr. Cumming’s End of 
the World, must be as false and presumptuous as they are deficient in argument, 
and in a due consideration of the rules of biblical interpretation. If he is wrong, 
it is incumbent on those in authority to expose his error, and not to suffer heresy 
to stalk through a second edition unreproved.” 


The argument of Mr. Stone proceeds somewhat on the principles 
of prophetical interpretation adopted by the late Dr. Samuel Lee. Mr. 
Stone states that the learned Professor was more indebted to Calvin 
for his views than he appeared to be aware of; and that Grotius and 
Hammond, Bossuet and Calmet, also “immensely helped towards the 
same conclusion.” As the work is a very small one, our readers can 
easily study it for themselves. 


1. Internal Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gospels. Part L, 
‘“* Remarks on Christianity and the Gospels, with particular reference 
to Strauss’s Life of Jesus.’ Part IL., “ Portion of an unfinished 
work.” By Anprews Norton. Boston: Little, Brown and Co. 
London: Triibner. 1855. 8vo. pp. 326. 


2. A Translation of the Gospel, with Notes. By ANprews Norton. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Co. London: Triibner. 1855, 2 
vols. 8vo. pp. 1020. 


Noruine written by Andrews Norton can be unworthy of notice; and 
where his peculiar opinions are not concerned, he discourses learnedly 
and sensibly on matters of biblical science; but, unfortunately, his 
opinions do often intrude. In the translation of St. Matthew, for 
instance, the two first chapters entirely disappear, contrary to the rules 
of textual criticism, as laid down by almost all scholars, some Uni- 
tarians and German Neologists excepted. We may observe in passing 
that these volumes are printed in a style which would be thought 
splendid in England, and which is quite novel in connexion with the 
American press. 
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Introduction to the Book of Genesis, with a Commentary on the open- 
ing portion. From the German of Dr. Peter Von Bohlen, late 
Professor of Oriental Literature in the University of Kénigsberg. 
Edited by James Heywoop, M.P., F.R.S. London: John Chap- 
man. 1855. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 668. 


Ir is rather too bad to have all Von Bohlen’s monstrous sceptical fig- 
ments thrust upon the English public, without a word to intimate that 
they have long ago been blown into the air by competent scholars. 
All our readers will regret that Mr. Heywood should have lent him- 
self to give currency to such mendacious attacks on inspiration as the 
following :— 


“The object of the first work, the Pentateuch (called from its general contents 
Torah, or Law, or Learning), is to trace the earliest origin of the people from 
the darkest antiquity, even from the creation of the world; to — a short 
summary of their history before the legislation of Moses; to ascribe all the legal 
enactments of their system to Moses; to interweave these enactments with 
their own traditions; and thus, by a strange mistake of the narrator, to refer 
the very laws and institutions which expressly relate to Canaan, to a period 
anterior even to their settlement in the country : (vol i., p. 16)..... The records 
of all religious systems, in all times and in every nation, are so favoured by 
their peculiar position, that the popular views they contain become sacred in the 
eyes of their professors under the influence of early education, and cannot be 
viewed without prejudice, or thoroughly understood except by those beyond their 
pale; and the Hebrew nation, whose whole literature was early stamped as 
divine, and transferred as such to Christianity, has been far from escaping the 
ordinary consequences; the whole of their history has, in fact, been utterly 
perverted and completely misunderstood, because the mythic element has been 
raised, in the progress of time, to the rank of the historical, and mistaken zeal 
for the interests of religion has in consequence fettered for centuries the spirit 
of philosophical enquiry: (p. 19). ... The Pentateuch, as we have seen, is ac- 
quainted with the art of writing [and, therefore, must be of far later origin than 
the historic period referred to Moses,] and assumes its existence in Egpyt, as is 
implied in the signet-ring of Pharaoh. This assumption, however, does not 
advance us a single step towards proving the high antiquity of the art; nor can 
we deduce such an argument from the assumption, in order to apply it again, 
afterwards, in support of the antiquity of writing. When we examine the 
history of the iktow down to the period of the Kings, it appears so tradi- 
tionary and fragmentary as to put the existence of writing entirely out of the 
question. This art was probably introduced by slow degrees among some indi- 
viduals of more than ordinary acquirements, and most likely remained for a 
long time in the hands of a few, till at a later period it was generally dissemi- 
nated by the agency of the priesthood: (p. 40)..... In conclusion fof an 
examination of the Miracles of Moses], we derive from the examination of these 
various narratives this certain result, that they are not contemporaneous history, 
but the pure legends of a later date. A king so silly as the Egyptian Pharaoh 
of the Book of Exodus is nowhere to be found except in popular fables; and 
Moses, to use the gentlest expression the case will admit, would have certain! 
exposed himself to the suspicion of self-deception among pane Nye so fami- 
liar with Egypt, if he had endeavoured to = off as miracles the ordinary 
phenomena of nature, which could, besides, have exercised no influence on 
Goshen: (p. 67)..... The derivation of Jehovah in Exodus is, however, in 
complete accordance with the general practice of the Pentateuch in the explana- 
tion of names: for in this case the Deity himself is represented as supplying 
the interpretation of his title ; but that interpretation is evidently adapted to the 
conceptions of a much later period, and is of much too abstract a nature for the 
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national deity of a very early period. It was reserved for after bards and pro- 
phets to give this extension to his character.”—p. 153. 





1. Examination Questions upon Bishop Pearson’s Exposition of the 
Creed, to assist the Theological Student in making his Analysis, and 
in testing his knowledge of that important work. With additional 
notes on points of interest. By C. A. Swarnson, M.A., Principal 
of the Chichester Theological College. London: J. W. Parker. 
1855. 18mo. pp. 156. 

2. The Analogy of Religion to the Constitution and Course of Nature: 
also Fifteen Sermons preached in the Chapel of the Rolls’ Court. 
By Josern Butter, D.C.L., Bishop of Durham. With a Life of 
the Author, a copious Analysis, and Notes and Indices. By Josepu 
Anevus, D.D., Author of the Bible Hand-book, &c. The whole 
designed for the use of students and others. London: the Religious 
Tract Society. 1855. 12mo. pp. 574. 


Mr. Swanson has conferred a great boon on theological students by 
this careful analysis of an author who cannot be studied without great 
profit. Although the volume is small, it is the result of great labour 
and well applied learning. The notes treat on many points of deep 
interest to Christian truth. 

The new edition of Butler is furnished with very valuable appli- 
ances for assisting to the right and easy comprehension of his great 
argument. Dr. Angus has worked at his subject with great diligence, 
and his labours will doubtless be fully appreciated by a large class of 
readers. 





Internal History of German Protestantism, since the middle of Last 
Century. By Cu. Frep. Ave. Kannis D.D., Professor of Theology 
in the University of Leipzig. Translated from the German by the 
Rev. Tuomas Meyer, Hebrew Tutor in the New College, Edin- 
burgh. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1855. 18mo. pp. 330. 


Pernaps in nothing are general readers of theological literature more 
perplexed than in ascertaining the status of German writers, and the 
amount of authority which should be allowed to their opinions. Many 
guides exist in scattered publications, but they are not always acces- 
sible, and when possessed, are not complete. In this small volume 
the various bearings of the schools of German Protestants are clearly 
indicated, and the labours of Dr. Kahnis and his translator will, we 
are sure, confer an important benefit on a large class of the English 
public. The position of the author is thus stated by Mr. Meyer :— 


“While thus willing to bear my share of the responsibility for the transla- 
tion of this book, I must decline to be throughout identified with the author. 
Dr. Kahnis is a Lutheran divine, belonging to the High Church section of that 
denomination, who, in their views of the Church and the sacraments, come 
pretty near the opinions entertained by the Ultra High Church party in the 
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Anglican Church, and who, imagining themselves to be in possession of the 
truth, speak often in rather a disparaging manner of other evangelical denomi- 
nations, and have revived the exclusiveness and fanaticism of bygone centuries 
against the Reformed Church. Dr. Kahnis’s views on these subjects lie before 
us in a doctrinal monograph, Die Lehre vom Abendmahl. While, in the book 
before us, he is strictly impartial in representing the facts, he sometimes allows 
his peculiar Lutheran views to come out in judging of the events of the last 
years. It would have been easy to remove or alter these few passages; but 
altogether apart from the consideration, that by so doing I should have misre- 
presented the Author, I thought that this very circumstance would impart 
additional interest to the book. For, in this his Lutheranizing tendency, our 
Author does not by any means stand isolated. This ultra-Lutheranism, on the 
contrary, is now in the ascendant in Germany, sweeping, like a powerful tide, 
everything before it. How little soever we in this country may approve of 
these sentiments, they express the opinions of a large number of leading divines 
in Germany, and thus throw light upon the present religious condition of that 
country.” 


Characters of most of the names which have figured in theology, 
of the German schools, will be found in this very useful work, from 
Leibnitz and Wolff, to Tholuck, Neander, and Hengstenberg. 


The Suffering Saviour: or, Meditations upon the last days of Christ 
upon Earth. By the Rev. F. Krummacuer, D.D., Chaplain to the 
King of Prussia. Translated under the express sanction of the 
Author by Samuen Jackson. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1855. 
8vo. pp. 490. 


Peruaprs this is the most finished of the works of the well-known 
author. It abounds with fine pictures of the life presented in the New 
Testament, from the most immaculate example of our blessed Lord, 
down to the dark conduct and fate of Judas. An extract referring to 
- latter will convey some conception of the style and nature of the 
volume :— 


“The whole circle of the guests at Bethany are deeply touched by Mary’s 
significant act. Only in the case of one does its sweet harmony sound as dis- 
cord; only one of them with repugnance rejects the grateful odour. Oh, we 
imagine who it is! No other than the unhappy Judas, the child of darkness. 
Never, probably, has frigid self-love stood in such horrible contrast with warm 
and sacred affection, as was the case here, in the cold and really offensive ex- 
pression, ‘ Why this waste? Why was not this ointment sold for three hundred 
pence, and given to the poor?’ Alas, how deeply is the miserable man already 
fallen! ‘The poor?’ O thou hypocrite! As if the reason was unknown to 
his Master why he would rather ve the ointment sold. ‘For three hundred 
yence !’ He knows how to value the spikenard, but is unable to appreciate the 

ove that provided it, for he is wholly destitute of such a feeling. 

“O let the example of Judas serve as a warning to any of my readers, who 
betray a strong inclination to mistake the love of a soul like Mary’s to her 
Saviour; and when it is manifested, can speak of it with a certain inward dis- 
gust and bitterness; and if not of waste, yet of enthusiasm, cant, hypocrisy, 
&c. Know, that on such occasions, a slight similarity to the features of the 
traitor Judas passes over the face of your inner man. You have need to be 
most carefully upon your guard, not to let that which you feel at such moments 
extend itself till it gradually makes you brothers of the traitor. O, when once 
the scales fall from your eyes—and God grant that this may be the case ere 
long!—and your souls awake from their Pharisaic dreams at the awful thought 
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of eternity; when pursued by the curse of the law, terrified at the judgment to 
come, and sorely pressed by death, the king of terrors, you learn to thank and 
praise the Almighty that, as a last resource, the bleeding arms of Jesus still 
stand open to you: you will then no longer knit your brows, when you meet 
with one who fon presented his whole heart to the Lord ; nor feel repugnance 
at the fervour with which Asaph exclaims, ‘Whom have I in heaven but thee, 
and there is none upon earth that I desire besides thee!’ O no; you will then 
weep, in secret, penitential tears that you could ever have so mistaken the most 

recious thing on earth, the love of Christ, and lament with us that we do not 
ove him as we ought.” 





Theological Essays: reprinted from the Princeton Review. First 
Series. With a Preface by the Rev. Parrick Farrsairn, D.D. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1855. Large 8vo. pp. 576. 


Ir appears that these papers have excited great interest in America, 
and that there has been a considerable demand for them in this country. 
To those who value the metaphysics of theology, this reprint will be 
acceptable. Dr. Fairbairn says that “ for an exact and discriminating 
knowledge of the peculiar doctrines of Calvinism, and of the funda- 
mental grounds on which they rest, of the false admixtures on the 
one side, and the dangerous concessions on the other, with which at 
successive periods they have been associated, and of the relations in 
which they stand to a true and false philosophy, the essays under con- 
sideration could not easily be surpassed.” The papers are on the 
following subjects: The Rule of Faith—the Sonship of Christ—the 
decrees of God—the Early history of Pelagianism—Original Sin—the 
doctrine of Inspiration—Melancthon on the nature of Sin—Doc- 
trines of the Early Socinians—the Power of contrary choice—the 
Inability of Sinners—Sacerdotal Absolution—Regeneration—Sancti- 
fication—Transubstantiation— Sabbath Observance— Transcendental- 
ism—Cause and Effect, and a few others. 





Christ and other Masters: an Historical enquiry into some of the Chief 
Parallelisms and contrasts between Christianity and the Religious 
systems of the ancient world. With special reference to prevailing 
difficulties and objections. By Cuartes Harpwick, M.A., Fellow 
of St. Catharine’s Hall, Divinity Lecturer at King’s College, and 
Christian Advocate in the University of Cambridge. Part I. Cam- 
bridge: Macmillans, 1855. 8vo. pp. 168. 


Tue object of this work, only commenced in the present part, is one 
of great importance, treating as it does of what has exerted much in- 
fluence, for good or evil, in various ages of the Church. Mr. Hard- 
wick, in a preliminary paper on “The Religious tendencies of the 
present age,” points out the bearing of the subject on certain opinions 


of our own day, and proposes to make his design meet objections often 
raised :-— 


‘The order I propose to follow in discussing the religious systems where 
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minute rp pean has been thought desirable, is this:—The Religions that 
arose and still prevail in Hindostan and some adjoining countries. The Religions 
of Mexico, of China, and the Southern Seas. Both these groups appear to Tene 
always been entirely external to the sphere of Hebrew influence. The Religions 
of Ancient Egypt and Persia. These, it is alleged, have both at different 
= actually modified the development of thought among the Hebrews; the 

st, during their long residence in Egypt; the second, during the Babylonish 
captivity. The Religions of Ancient Greece and Rome. With these the planters 
of Christianity were brought into immediate contact at the very opening of 
their work, and over these they won a triumph in the first five centuries of the 
present era. The Religions of the Saxon, Scandinavian, and Slavonic tribes. 
Among these tribes the principles of heathenism appear to have been strongest ; 
and some of them in fact were not converted to Christianity for a thousand 
years after its promulgation.” 





The Clergyman’s Instructor ; or, a Collection of Tracts on the Minis- 
terial duties. Sixth Edition. Oxford: at the University press. 
1855. 8vo. pp. 482. 


Some years ago the Delegates of the Oxford Press published the first 
edition of this volume, in pursuance of a plan adopted by them “of 
assisting the parochial clergy, either by reprinting some of the more 
scarce and eminent treatises of our English divines, or by editing in a 
more convenient form such documents as, though necessary to be re- 
ferred to by those in holy orders, were before accessible only in works 
of great magnitude and expense. The circulation of five editions of 
this collection gives a pleasing idea of the accomplishment of much 
good in a private unostentatious way. This sixth edition is somewhat 
altered from the former, and contains the following treatises :— 
Herbert’s Priest to the Temple, Jeremy Taylor’s Rules and Advices, 
Bishop Burnett’s Pastoral care, Dr. Sprat’s Discourse to the Clergy, 
Bishop Ball’s Companion for Candidates for Holy Orders, Bishop 
Gibson’s Directions to the Clergy, Archbishop Hort’s Instructions to 
the Clergy, Bishop Wilson’s Parochialia, Archbishop Howley’s Letter 
to the Clergy, and Bishop Kaye’s Charge. 





Te Ika a Maui; or, New Zealand and its Inhabitants, illustrating the 
Origin, Manners, Customs, Mythology, Religious Rites, Songs, Pro- 
verbs, Fables, and Language of the Natives. Together with the 
Geology, Natural History, Productions, and Climate of the Country ; 
its state as regards Christianity ; Sketches of the principal Chiefs, 
and their present position. With a Map and numerous Illustrations. 
By the Rev. Ricuarp Taytor, M.A., F.G.S., many years a Mis- 
sionary in New Zealand. London: Wertheim and Macintosh. 
1855. 8vo. pp. 504. 


New Zealand affords perhaps the most satisfactory instance, in modern 
times, of the power of Christianity over a whole people, and this alone 
renders any account of the place highly interesting. But, apart from 
this, the country has numerous attractions for the lover of nature and 
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the student of humanity, and has engaged the attention of philan- 
thropists from its discovery to the present day. Mr. Taylor gives the 
fullest account yet published of the whole island, and has provided a 
volume with all the attractions of romance heightened by truthfulness 
in every particular. The plates illustrative of the Fauna and Flora 
of New Zealand are very beautiful, and numerous wood engravings 
scattered through the work give vivid sketches of the arts, costumes, 
and manners of the people. 





Letters of John Calvin. Compiled from the original Manuscripts, and 
edited with historical notes by Dr. Jutes Bonnet. Translated 
from the French Language by Davip Constasie. Edinburgh : 
Constable and Co. 1855. Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 484. 


Tue character of Calvin, as a scholar and theologian, has long been 
freed from some thick mists which gathered round it when he was 
merely viewed as the head of a party; a justification attributable to 
the more extensive study of his published works. In the same way 
his personal excellencies will be developed by the extensive series of 
letters, now first presented to the public. Both the original editor 
and the translator have discharged their duties with an affectionate 
fidelity, and the English work is an important addition to our literature. 
The first letter of this volume is dated Noyon, 14th May, 1528; and 
the last, Geneva, 13th August, 1545. The collection is to occupy 
four volumes. Among Calvin’s correspondents in this volume are 
Bucer, Daniel, Bullinger, Farel, Viret, Myconius, Melancthon, and 
the Queen of Navarre. 





America. A Sketch of the Political, Social, and Religious Character 
of the United States of North America. In Two Lectures, delivered 
at Berlin by Dr. Pumre Scuarr. Translated from the German. 
New York: Scribner. London: Triibner. 1855. 12mo. pp. 316. 


Aut who have read Schaff’s history of the Apostolic Church will 
approach any of his productions with an eager curiosity, and the 
present volume will not disappoint their expectations. With a great 
power of discernment of character, and a keen view of the bearings 
and relations of religious parties and questions, he describes his adopted 
country in a candid and faithful manner ; indicating faults and excel- 
lencies as they severally come under his notice. 





The Rational Creation ; an Enquiry into the Nature and Classification 
of Rational Creatures, and the government which God exercises over 
them. By the Rev. J. Bropir, Monimail. Edinburgh: Constable. 
1855. 12mo. pp. 356. 


Tus is a well-written treatise, furnishing in every page abundant food 
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for thought. The author thus explains his design in the Introduction. 


“ An intelligent study of the philosophy of the human mind, and a sincere 
belief in the doctrines of revelation, have by many been looked upon as directly 
opposed to each other, and by many more have been regarded as distinct and 
dissimilar. On the one hand, those who have treated of the science of the 
human mind have seldom referred to the statements of Scripture in support or 
illustration of their views, and some of them seem to look on the Christian 
religion as a vain superstition ; on the other hand, the expounders of Holy Writ 
make but few appeals to the conclusions of philosophers, and some of them seem 
to shrink from the speculations of science, as if the taint of infidelity adhered to 
all who venture to intermeddle with them. 

“In tho following treatise we purpose to pursue a course equally distant 
from either extreme. We shall begin by inquiring into the nature and constitu- 
tion of man, the only member of the rational creation with which natural science 
is conversant, as they are made known to us by reason and observation; we 
shall, in the next place, examine the account which Revelation _— us not only 
of man, but of other classes of intelligent creatures, and shall then proceed to 
consider the nature and work of the Redeemer, who is man in union with God, 
and the influence which He exerts on the whole intelligent creation as the 
instructor and governor of all.” 





Tropologia ; a Key to open Scripture Metaphors, in Four Books. To 
which are prefixed Arguments to prove the Divine authority of the 
Holy Bible. Together with Types of the Old Testament. By the 
Rev. Bensamin Keacu. Ireland: The Industrial Printing School, 
Bonmahon. London: W. H. Collingridge. 1855. Large 8vo. 
pp- 1032. 


Tue writer of this ponderous volume was a Baptist divine of consider- 
able eminence in the seventeenth century. This is the most popular 
of his productions, and had become very scarce until the appearance 
of this edition, which enables the admirers of this species of writing 
to gratify themselves at a small cost. There is much information scat- 
tered through the work, such as was obtainable two hundred years ago, 
but not always truthful. For instance, in describing swine, the author 
states that they love dirt, and will often eat till they burst, neither of 
which positions is correct. From the size of the volume it will be 
readily believed that Scripture metaphors are illustrated very minutely, 
and the work, besides having some intrinsic value, is a curious example 
of the racy and diffuse theological writing of the age of the author. 
The book is well printed, and an interest attaches to it as having 
been executed by the inhabitants of a retired Irish village. 





The whole Evidence against the Claims of the Roman Church. By 
Sanperson Ronins, M.A., Rector of St. James’s, Dover. London: 
Longmans. 1855. 8vo. pp. 522. 


Some time back we briefly noticed a work of Mr. Robins somewhat 
similar to the present, which indeed is an enlarged and perfected form 
of the same argument. It is rightly stated by the author that the 
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controversy with Rome turns, at the present day, on the claim of 
papal supremacy, so that if the futility of that dogma can be proved, 
the whole superstructure of Romanism falls to the ground. The special 
errors of that system, such as purgatory, the mass, indulgences, and 
the worship of the dead, are all dependent on the great generic false- 
hood of the supremacy of the see of St. Peter; and although past 
experience does not promise much success to an exposure of that delu- 
sion, however complete, it is proper that Protestant theologians should 
still reiterate the arguments against it, and place them before the 
public in every possible variety of forms. Mr. Robins gives the first 
place, of course, to the Holy Scriptures, as the great storehouse of 
weapons in this controversy; but he is too wise to confine himself to 
that alone. Romanists do not allow that Scripture testimony is the 
only one, and therefore if we will still treat it as such, we never can 
overturn their assumptions. They appeal to antiquity, and so must 
we, if we wish to gain the respect of the candid Papist, or to avoid 
the sneers and triumphant sarcasms of the unscrupulous one. 

It is evident that to meet this question fully, the whole field tra- 
versed by the Romanist must be familiar to the Protestant; so that 
the former may not be allowed to entrench himself in any inaccessible 
position. We must give our adversaries credit for great learning and 
research, and qualify ourselves by the same acquisitions, before we 
can successfully grapple with them. The old writers of the Reforma- 
tion period were mighty in the recondite lore demanded for the proper 
discussion of Papal supremacy, and from the stores gathered by them 
modern controversialists have been too often content to draw. But 
this vicarious learning is not enough—we must have recourse to the 
fountain-heads whence our forefathers drew their information, and 
apply to any which they overlooked or neglected. On this subject the 
observations of Mr. Robins are very appropriate, and we gladly record 
them here :— 

“ It will not suffice to take down the weapons which have been hanging on 
the wall for centuries ; they will not fit our hands, nor suit the present warfare. 
And we shall gain little by using the authorities, from whatever sources they 
may be derived, which es descended as an heirloom from one generation of 
controversialists after another, unless we are prepared to answer some im- 
portant questions connected with them. Who were the writers? in what con- 
text are the passages to be found? on what occasions were they written? under 
what circumstances ? are they neutralized by any statement made by the same 
person elsewhere? Grievous damage has often been done to a good cause by 
the inaccuracy of second-hand quotations. Cardinal du Perron is said to have 
been first alienated from the reformed religion through the erroneous citations 
of the fathers by Philip de Mornay. We must go to the same sources of infor- 
mation, and much in the same spirit as our forefathers. ... Want of prepara- 
tion for the controversy has told fearfully for Rome. Its strength lies in the 
unlearnedness of the age, and has kept pace with the decline of ecclesiastical 
studies. It has always been the same. As long as the argument from Scrip- 
ture and antiquity was familiar, the papal cause seemed desperate: the intel- 
ligent people of Germany, the English, the Scotch, and other great nations of 
the North were lost irrecoverably; while the French Church paid but half 
allegiance, and was again and again on the verge of separation.” 
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It will be seen that Mr. Robins knows what is demanded for the 
successful treatment of his subject, and we think he has diligently 
qualified himself for the task proposed. His work is careful and 
learned, and, at the same time, characterized by much temper and 
moderation in its tone. We can only now indicate the general contents 
of the volume, assuring our readers that they will find here full and 
reliable information on the important topic treated of. There are eight 
chapters, with the following general headings:—The Evidence of 
Scripture ; the Testimony of the Ancient Church; the Origin and 
Progress of the Usurpation; Forgeries and Corruptions of Documents ; 
Failure of the Succession in the Roman Church; Want of Unity in 
Doctrine ; the Council of Trent ; the Claim of Infallibility. 





The Gospel in Ezekiel, Illustrated in a Series of Discourses. By the 
Rev. Tuomas Gururis, D.D, Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 1855. 
12mo. pp. 436. 


Tue Sermons here given are twenty-two in number, each having a 
text taken from the Book of the Prophet Ezekiel. Considered as pul- 
pit addresses, they have much eloquence and a bold slashing style of 
address which no doubt made them effective in delivery, and will ren- 
der the reading of them pleasant to many classes of devout persons. 
Beyond this, they have no pretensions, and it is therefore a pity that 
such a title should be chosen as seems to confer upon these Sermons 
the character of a treatise in divinity. To ascertain how far God’s 
purposes in his revelations to Ezekiel harmonize with the gospel dis- 
pensation would have been an excellent subject for discussion; but 
Dr. Guthrie does not undertake such a task. He merely takes texts 
from Ezekiel, and then from his own subjective ideas treats them as if 
they were the Gospel. There is room for fancy in this process, but it 
is not a truthful one: it leads astray the superficial reader, and confers 
no benefit on one who is thoughtful. 





An Exposition of the Epistle to the Hebrews, with Preliminary Exer- 
citations. By Joun Owen, D.D. Edited by W. H. Gootp, D.D. 
Vols. VI. and VII. Edinburgh: Johnstone and Hunter. 1855. 


TueEse two volumes complete the work, which is executed in every 
respect in a most satisfactory manner. We hope the publishers will 
now be able to proceed as successfully with their promised new edition 
of the works of John Howe. 





The Way of Salvation; a series of Discourses by the Rev. ALBERT 
Barnes. Edited by the Rev. E. Henpersoy, D.D. London: 
Knight and Son. 1855. 12mo. 


Turse sermons have all the good qualities and all the faults of the 
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Author’s other numerous productions. The volume is greatly praised, 
cum grano, by Dr. Henderson, and that must stand in the place of any 
lengthened critique on our part. 





The Family Commentary on the New Testament: with notes ; adapted 
to the use of Family Worship, and made into short readings By 
the Rev. J. Raven, M.A. London: James Blackwood. 1855. 
8vo. pp. 640. 


Wirnovr any pretensions to learning, these comments accomplish 
what they promise. There is a sound discretion pervading them; a 
healthy tone of piety, which adapts them well for use in the family 
circle. 





The Book of Genesis, according to the Version of the Septuagint. 
Translated into English, with notices of its omissions and insertions, 
and with notes on the passages in which it differs from the Authorized 
Translation. By the Hon. and very Rev. H. E. J. Howarp, D.D., 
Dean of Lichfield. Cambridge: Macmillan, 1855. 12mo. pp. 286. 


Ir appears that the University of Cambridge have appointed the Sep- 
tuagint Version of Genesis as a subject for examination for the can- 
didates for honours in Theology in the spring of the present year— 
1856 ; and that the Dean of Lichfield has been somewhat regulated by 
that fact in the publication of this very useful volume. The translation 
is very literal, and the notes are of a kind to suggest to a student what 
is to be done in the department of sacred learning before him, and what 
should be his aim and his qualifications. While there is much learn- 
ing, it is made subservient to the proposed object, and not ostenta- 
tiously displayed. We recommend to all who would enter successfully 
on the cultivation of the sacred literature of the Old Testament, to 
begin with this volume, and they will find their knowledge of both the 
Hebrew and Greek Scriptures greatly increased as they follow the 
guide thus prepared for them. 


The New Testament Quotations, collated with the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament, in the original Hebrew and the Version of the LXX., 
and with the other writings, Apocryphal, Talmudic, and Classical, 
cited or alleged so to be. With Notes and a complete Index. By 
Henry Goven. London: Walton and Maberley. 1855. 8vo. pp. 
346. 


Tris must become a classical work in sacred literature. The subject 
of which it treats has often been discussed with more or less precision : 
but the present writer leaves nothing to be wished for in the full and 
perspicuous exhibition of all the available materials. The quotations 
are displayed under the following heads :—I. Quotations from the Old 
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Testament; II. Alleged quotations from Apocryphal books; III. Sup- 
posed quotations from ancient Jewish writings, together with some 
examples of the use of Jewish proverbs and forms of speech; IV. 
Quotations from Greek poets, &e. The volume is one to which we 
hope to give a more full consideration, but which, in the meantime, 
we cordially bring before our readers. It is beautifully printed. 


Corporis Hereseologict Tomus Primus, continens Scriptores Hereseolo- 
gicos minores Latinos. Edidit Francis Ghler. Berolini: apud A. 
Asher et socios. 1855. London: Nutt. Large 8vo, pp. 434. 


Tue author proposes to embrace in eight volumes, of which this is the 
first, all the principal works which have been written on heresies, 
This portion furnishes,—I. Philastrii sive Philastri Liber de Heeresi- 
bus; II. Augustini Liber de Heresibus; III. Anonymi Seriptoris 
Liber, quo XC. enumerantur Hereses. This writer is called Predes- 
tinatus by J. Sirmondus in an edition printed at Paris in 1643; IV. 
Anonymi Scriptoris Libellum adversus omnes Hereses, quod vulgo 
Tertulliano adscribebatur ; V. Pseudo-Hieronymi Indiculus de Here- 
sibus ; VI. Isidori Hispalensis Catalogi; VII. Pauli Catalogus; VIII. 
Honorii Libellus; IX. Gennadii Liber. The whole of these are 
edited with prolegomena and notes of a very important character, and 
it will be at once seen by the student of Church history how very 
valuable and curious the whole collection must be. We hope the 
other parts will appear without any unnecessary delay. 





The Doctrine of the Greek Article, applied to the criticism and illus- 
tration of the New Testament. By the late Right Reverend Tuomas 
Fansuaw Minpteton, D.D., Lord Bishop of Caleutta. With Pre- 
fatory Observations and Notes by Hucn James Roser, B.D. New 
Edition. London: Rivingtons. 1855. 8vo. pp. 552. 


Ir will be sufficient to call attention to a new and very elegant edition 
of a work so well known to Biblical scholars. 


Devotional Verse for a month, and other brief pieces. By Tuomas 
Davis, M.A., Incumbent of Roundhay, Yorkshire. London: 
Hamilton and Co. 1855. 24mo. pp. 198. 


Mr. Davis knows well how to touch the poetic lyre with taste and 
judgment; and, which is more important, to make all its sweet music 
do honour to religion, to which music and poetry have always been 
handmaids. Let our readers judge for themselves.— 
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‘‘ T SHALL BE SATISFIED, WHEN I AWAKE, WITH THY LIKENESS.”—Psalm xvii. 15. 


I, 


“?Tis sweet to wake at early morn, 
Refreshed and glad, when faint and worn 
We laid us down at Even: 
How sweet when last we sink to rest, 
Pallid and spent—amid the blest 
To wake in Heaven ! 


II. 
“ On earth, at Morning’s dawn, once more 
Restored to strength, that strength is o’er 
When Evening comes again : 
In Heaven renewed, our Angel powers 
Shall yield not to a few brief hours ; 
But fresh remain. 


III. 
“ On Earth, though we may wake and smile 
With new-born joy, a little while, 
And tears may tell our woe: 
In Heaven, who once with joy awake, 
Shall still unceasing bliss partake, 
As ages flow. ’ 


IV. 
‘* Who then that knows Thy Power and Will, 
Atoning, Lord, from every ill 
To shield him and to save, 
Would shun the swift approaching close 
Of this frail being—and repose 
Within the grave? 


‘ ARE THEY NOT ALL MINISTERING SPIRITS SENT FORTH TO MINISTER FOR THEM WHO 
SHALL BE HEIRS OF SALVATION.””—Heb. i. 14. 


I. 
‘‘ How lonely seems above the mountain’s crest 
Yon single Star, towards which a heavy cloud 
Steadily floats, as it would soon invest 
Her twinkling lustre, and in darkness shroud ! 
But ah! sweet Star, that cloud to thee 
Is beauteous as a silver sea, 
On which the Empress of the night 
Sheds softly down her crystal light ; 
And, though to us thou seem alone, 
Not she upon her fulgent throne 
Did ever look around on starry Heavens more bright. 


II. 
‘So oft the chosen of the Lord appear 
To one who dwells afar beneath the skies ; 
Compassed with clouds they seem so dark and drear, 
The gazer’s heart can scarce but sympathize ; 
While they discern but in the blue 
Serene around each lovely hue, 
That in the Autumnal Even glows, 
Where sinks the bright Sun to repose ; 
And, while to other eyes they seem 
Lonely and sad, a golden gleam 
To them encircling hosts in radiant beauty shews. 
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The Church Psalter and Hymn Book, containing the Psalter, together 
with the Canticles,. pointed for chanting: four hundred Metrical 
Hymns, and six responses to the Commandments ; the whole united 
to appropriate chants and tunes, for the use of congregations and 
families, by the Rev. Wittiam Mercer, M.A., Incumbent of St. 
George’s, Sheffield, assisted by Joun Goss, Esq., Organist of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London. Second Edition. London: Nisbet. 1855. 
Small 4to. pp. 304. 


Tus is the most comprehensive book of the kind we have ever seen, 
and will be found of special use in families. In every case words 
accompany the music; a convenience which will be appreciated in 
social singing as well as in public worship. Another recommendation 
is the extreme cheapness of this well-printed and handsome volume. 





Parables of our Lord illustrated by John Franklin. London: John 
Mitchell, Bookseller to the Queen. 1855. Folio, 


Tus exquisite volume contains twelve plates, illustrating as many 
Parables. They are designed by Franklin, and, we presume, engraved 
by him; the text is executed in Old English, in red ink, and engraved 
by Becker’s patent process on steel. The entire work is printed by 
Mc Queen. We have seldom experienced so much pleasure from a 
work of art, professedly illustrating Biblical subjects, as this has 
afforded us, and our thanks are due to all the parties concerned in its 
production. Christmas, will have passed when this notice meets the 
eye of our readers, but it will still be the season for making presents, 
and we can conceive of none more appropriate than this. The artist 
has caught the spirit of the sacred narrative, and made all his draw- 
ings breathe the air of holiness and devotion in their principal cha- 
racters. The representations of our Lord appear to us highly beau- 
tiful; wrought up, we should think, by a hand which considers it an 
honour to consecrate its best power to the ‘“ Man of sorrows.” We 
may specify two of the engravings as of peculiar interest. “The 
Faithful Servant” is an illustration of St. Luke xii. 42—48, “ Who 
then is that faithful and wise steward,” Ke. It represents the celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper by two ministers, one in the beauty of 
youth, the other in a green old age. Around are groups of communi- 
cants, some partaking, others drawing near; and behind the assembly, 
just entering by a door, is our Lord, in the act of blessing the whole. 
“Dives and Lazarus” are portrayed in a manner faithful at once to 
Scripture and to Oriental manners. The portly rich sinner is eagerly 
carving the viands on his table, attended by many domestics and by a 
band of musicians. Lazarus and his canine friends are below. The 
countenances of all concerned are highly expressive, as is the case 
with all that are introduced into the work. 
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Robert's Sketches of the Holy Land, §c.; with historical and descriptive 
notes by Dr. Croly. Parts XIV. and XV. (a double number). 
London ; Day and Son. 


Tats fine work is regularly going on to completion, and we invite all 
our readers who have not seen it, to do so; as without such an inspec- 
tion they can have no idea of the value and cheapness of it. 


The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Part Il. of Vol. XV., 
(J. W. Parker and Son), is just published, and is of very peculiar 
interest. It contains the following articles: ‘“‘ Memoir on the Scythic 
version of the Behistun Inscription,” iby Edward Norris, Esq.; ‘‘ Notes 
on the Early History of Babylonia,” by Col. Rawlinson: ‘ Notes on 
the ruins of Mugeyer,” by J. E. Tay lor, Esq. ; “Chronology of the 
Reigns of Tiglath Pileser, Sargon, Shalmanezer, and Sennacherib, in 
connexion with the Phendmenon seen on the Dial of Ahaz,’’ by A A 
W. Bosanquet, Esq. ; “Topography of Nineveh, illustrative of the 
Maps of the chief Cities of Assyria,” &e., by "Felix Jones, Com- 
mander, Indian Navy; “On the Orthography of some of the later 
Royal Names of Assyrian and Babylonian History,” by Colonel 
Rawlinson ; and other valuable papers. The number is illustrated by 
three large maps, and many engravings. 


The Encyclopedia Britannica. Vol. IX. Edinburgh: A. & C. 
Black. 1855. 


Tuis volume bears evidence of the anxiety of the proprietors to give 
all the information down to the time of publication; by which the 
work takes its place at the head of its class, as well as on other 
grounds. Among the articles are Ephraem Syrus, by Rev. H. 
Burgess, LL.D. ; Episcopacy, by Dr. Gleig; and Foster, the Essayist, 
by J. E. Ryland, M.A. 


The Ferns of Great Britain ; illustrated by Joun E. Sowersy; the 
descriptions by Cuartes Jounson, Esq., Botanical Lecturer at 
Guy’s Hospital. London: Sowerby. 1855. Large 8vo. pp. 90, 
and 50 coloured portraits. 


No recreation from severer studies is more pleasant and invigorating 
than the cultivation of flowers, or the general practice of horticulture. 
We and very many of our readers know this from actual experience, 
and we need therefore make no excuse for bringing this interesting 
volume under their notice. It is intended as an aid to the less scien- 
tific observers and admirers of natural productions, and tells all that 
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is necessary to be known respecting the Fern tribes, equally curious 
in their habits and beautiful in their forms. They may be grown 
almost anywhere, by the possessor of a large domain who can give a 
tropical climate to the exotic varieties, or by the inhabitant of a 
crowded city in his garden of a few yards square. Every particular 
as to soil and treatment is here given; and the faithfully drawn por- 
traits will form a sure guide to anyone disposed to make a collection. 
“The Fern Allies,” a similar work, is in the course of publication. 
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INTELLIGENCE, 
BIBLICAL, EDUCATIONAL, LITERARY, AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Number of Jews in the known world.—It is a most difficult task to form 
a correct estimate of the number of Jews in the known world. Jost and Lew- 
isohn give some grounds upon which calculations can be formed; and a state- 
ment was published some twenty years ago, which has been much relied on by 
many; but all, whose special attention has been directed to the subject, concur 
in thinking the numbers given too small. Milman has also paid much attention 
to the subject; and to these various authorities I am indebted for the following 
statistics. The grand total of the various estimates differs from 3 to 6,000,000. 
At the present time there are from 5 to 6,000,000, in all probability ; but, even 
in Europe, a close approximation to the truth is most difficult : how much more 
so must it then be in Africa and Asia, where we have no statistical data to go 
upon, and where the habits of the people are essentially nomadic ? 

In Africa, but little is known of their numbers; they are found along the 
whole coast from Morocco to Egypt; they travel with the caravans into the far 
interior, and, as has been already stated, they exist in great numbers in Ethiopia 
and Abyssinia. 

In Egypt, 150 families alone inhabit that once magnificent city, Alexandria, 
which occupies so sanguinary a pre-eminence in Jewish history, where the 
blood of the devoted race has flowed like water, and where their wealth ever 
excited the rapacity of their Macedonian tyrants. In Cairo there are 2,500, 
inciuding several Karaite families. The Weimer statement gives the following 
numbers as those of the Jews of Africa: in Fez and Morocco, 300,000; Tunis, 
130,000; Algiers, 30,000; Habesh, 20,000; Tripoli, 12,000; Egypt, 12,000. 
Total, 504,000. 

It is impossible to assign a limit to the number of Jews in Asia. The total 
given by the Weimer authority is three quarters of a million ; but we can form 
no correct idea of the extent to which they are to be met with in China and the 
far interior, where undoubted traces of them are known to exist. In Malabar, 
there are about 1,000; Bokhara, 2,000 families; and Balkh, 150. In Persia, 
they number close upon 4,000 families; their chief communities are at Ispahan, 
Shiraz, Kashaan, ps Yezd; they groan under the most oppressive tyranny, and 
are subject to the heaviest exactions. 

In Palestine, of late years, they have much increased ; it is said that 10,000 
inhabit Safet and Jerusalem, and among them are many Karaites. In Arabia, 
the Bene-Khabir still maintain their Jewish descent and faith: in Yemen there 
are nearly 20,000. Damascus counts seven synagogues and four colleges; 
Mesopotamia and Assyria, the ancient seats of the Babylonian Jews, are still 
occupied by 5,300 families, exclusive of those in Bassora and Bagdad. 

In the Turkish dominions, irrespective of Barbary, their number is estimated 
at 800,000: in Asia Minor they are numerous and fanatical. There are 40,000 
in Constantinople; they are at perpetual variance with the Greeks, and sangui- 
nary tumults are of no unfrequent occurrence. Adrianople numbers 800 
families, with thirteen synagogues; Salonica 30,000, with thirty synagogues. 
This has ever been one of the great strongholds of Judaism. In the mountains 
of the Crimea there are 1,200 Karaites. In the Russo-Asiatic dominions of 
Georgia and Circassia they are numerous; but an exact estimate is wanting. 
In Georgia some of them are serfs attached to the soil; and some among the 
wild tribes of the Caucasus are bold and marauding horsemen, like their Tartar 
compatriots. 

But the great seat of modern Judaism is the ancient kingdom of Poland, 
including Moravia, Moldavia, and Wallachia. In Austria there are 68,000; in 
the Prussian territory 50,000; which is about the number in the rest of Ger- 
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many. There are many Jews in Denmark and Sweden: they enjoy freedom 
of commerce and the protection of Government. In Copenhagen, in the census 
of 1819, their number was 1,492; in the Netherlands there are 80,000; in 
France from 60,000 to 65,000. In Spain there are few or none; Gibraltar has 
3,000 or 4,000. In Italy their numbers are considerable ; Milman estimates 
them at 100,000, but this is exaggerated; in the Austrian possessions in Italy 
they are also numerous; and they abound in Mantua, Tuscany, and the States 
of the Church. In Great Britain there are from 30,000 to 40,000; they are 
entitled to every privilege of British subjects, except certain corporate offices 
and seats in Parliament, from which they are excluded by the act which requires 
an oath to be taken “on the faith of a Christian.” <A struggle is at the 
present time going on, with regard to this last remnant of exclusion ; and there 
can be no doubt, however acrimoniously it be supported, that its days are num- 
bered, and that, ere very long, the Jews will have the full and unrestricted 
rights that are enjoyed by every other class of British subjects. 

In America, which was the first to accord to them such privileges, there were 
about 6,000 twenty years ago; this number, it is known, is amazingly increased 
at the present day ; but correct statistics are wanting.—Latract from past Bible 
History of the Jews. 


The Codex Vaticanus.—A proposition by a correspondent of The Times, to 
perpetuate valuable Biblical MSS. by Photography, has led to some interesting 
information on the Codex Vaticanus, from which we extract the following :— 

“ Sir,—A bout a year and a half ago, when in Rome, I had the honour of an 
introduction to the celebrated scholar the Cardinal Angelo Mai. In the course 
of conversation, he asked some questions as to the state of the Codex Alexan- 
drinus in the British Museum ; and, on my remarking on my disappointment at 
not being able to see the Codex Vaticanus at the great library, he explained that 
it was in consequence of his being engaged in preparing an edition of it himself, 
and that it was, of course, obliged to be kept at his palace. The learned Cardi- 
nal proceeded to open a large strong chest, from which he took an elaborately- 
weibed iron coffer, containing this most precious manuscript. Observing that 
the greater part that had been published was unsatisfactory and contradictory, 
he said that he was occupying his leisure by editing it page by page, line by 
line, letter by letter; that he had entertained serious thoughts of having a fount 
of type cast in fac-simile,in the same manner as Dr. Woide had for the Codex 
Alexandrinus, but the difficulties were so great he had abandoned the idea. I 
then suggested the making a fac-simile of the whole in lithography, page by 
page, as Mr. Arden had done for the Orations of Hyperides he discovered at 
Thebes.” 

* # # * 

‘“ Besides Mr. Thoresby’s letter, which you have so kindly given, I have 
received several anxious inquiries from gentlemen who take an interest in this 
important matter, and in consequence 1 venture once more to trespass, as shortly 
as I can, upon your valuable columns. 

“In answer to Mr. Thoresby’s inquiry, I suppose the MS. has now most 
probably been returned to the Vatican since the cardinal’s decease. Every pre- 
caution there is taken against fire, and as the floors are all either of marble, or 
the composition called pavimento vineziano (a sort of marble mosaic), and as the 
little fire that is wanted there is generally supplied by portable bracieri (the an- 
cient foculus), there is not much fear of accident in this way. 

“IT cannot say whether or not the authorities are favourable to the publica- 
tion of the MS.; the cardinal evidently was at work upon it alone and 
unassisted ; he did not consider his exertions part of his public duties, but a 
labour of love of his own. 

‘“Could I have foreseen that that great man would have been so soon taken 
from us, I should have endeavoured to have noted down as full an account as pos- 
sible of the MS. It formerly had been, I was told, separated into two volumes ; 
when I saw it it formed one large thick octavo. It is incomplete at the begin- 
ning and end, having lost about half the book of Genesis and nearly all the 
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Apocalypse. This last is supplied by another hand, in cursive Greek, of the 
date pas oc of the 10th century. As I remember, it contains one or two of 
the smaller books of the Apocrypha, but not the books of the Maccabees. 

“The Gospels and Epistles seem, as nearly as I could judge, to be tolerably 
complete. The celebrated verse in the First Epistle of St. John, as is well 
known, is not in the text. I saw nothing of the Epistles of Barnabas, Poly- 
carp, Clemens Romanus, the Pastor of Herman, nor any of the writings of that 

yeriod, 

sii I asked particularly whether it was known that the MS. had come under 
the notice of the Complutensian editors, when Cardinal Mai said it was univer- 
sally believed at Rome that every MS. of any value whatever, through all Italy, 
had been carefully examined by Cardinal Ximenes or his assistants ; that know- 
ing, even as early as the time of Origen, the Greek text had been corrupted by 
the Gnostics, and later by the Arians, that scholar had made the most careful 
selection he could from these MSS., and he had borrowed and conveyed them to 
Alcala for the purpose of collation, and for correcting his celebrated Polyglott, 
and with the intention of afterwards returning the MSS. to their respective 
owners ; that it was generally stated, after the publication of the Polyglott, the 
most precious MSS., by the error of a servant, were sold, instead of a quantity 
of waste paper—some say to a maker of fireworks; and it is for this reason 
there is such a paucity of early codices of the sacred Scriptures. 

“With regard to the date, the cardinal pointed out a note at the end of one 
of the books—a sort of colophon—which states it was transcribed a.p. 70; but 
this, I venture to observe would prove that the Christian era was used as a 
means of computation even before the siege of Jerusalem. He considered, 
however, the MS. could not be later than the middle of the second century. 

“ In reply to questions as to the Orations of Hyperides—the notes and illus- 
trations were by the Rev. Churchill Babington, the fac-similes by Messrs. 
Netherelift and Durlaeher ; they shew the smallest mark and every flaw in the 
papyrus, and are equal, if not superior, to the best fac-similes of the French. 
The book was published by subscription, and I believe is now very scarce. Mr. 
Arden, no question, has the lithographic stones, and with his usual courtesy, 
would, no doubt, permit some copies to be taken off. 

‘‘ With many thanks for the kind communications of several photographers, 
I fear it would be necessary to reduce the page so much to get a clear image in 
the camera that the text would be aaa legible. A quarto page of uncial 
(ireek, reduced to three or four inches square, would, I fear, be of little practi- 
cal utility. It would, however, be very easy to try the experiment on some 
other MS. I fear, also, it would be necessary to strain the page and get it per- 
fectly flat, or the curl of the vellum would alter the focus and distort the image. 
Once more apologizing for taking up so much of your valuable columns, 

‘“T have the honour to be, sir, 
Your obliged and faithful servant, 
; “ Arruur ASHPITEL. 
* 2, Poet’s Corner, Westminster Abbey, Nov. 23rd.” 


“ Sir,—In common with many others, I feel a very deep interest in the 4 
position of Mr. Thoresby, that the New Testament portion of the Vatican MS. 
should be photographed. 

‘“‘T may, perhaps, be allowed to add some particulars to what has already 
appeared in your columns, partly in correction of what has been stated, and 
partly in reply to inquiries that have been made. 

‘“‘ The New Testament is not now a separate volume, but it and the Septuagint 
are all bound in one; and this is as it should be, for they are all one MS. 

“The Codex exhibits no trace of intentional mutilation. It is true that the 
Epistles of St. Paul to Timothy, Titus, and Philemon are wholly wanting, as 
well as the Apocalypse, so far as the ancient writing is concerned; but this 
arises from the MS. having been injured at both ends, so that in the beginning 
the greater part of Genesis is gone, and in the New Testament the old writing 
breaks off in Hebrews ix. As the pastoral epistles, in the arrangement of old 
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Greek MSS., stand after that to the Hebrews, they are thus of necessity want- 
ing. Not so, however, the Catholic Epistles, which occupy their usual Greek 
location, after the Acts and before Romans. 

‘“‘A later hand has remedied the defects in part, after a manner, by prefixing 
the missing part of Genesis, inserting a portion lost from the Psalms, and 
adding the latter part of the Hebrews, and the Book of Revelations. 

“If the testimony of one who has examined and collated personally almost 
every known Greek MS. of the New Testament, is needed to shew the import- 
ance of this proposed step, then let me add, that I believe that the carrying out 
of Mr. Thoresby’s proposition would be one of the greatest services that could 
be rendered to textual criticism; and no one could feel more deeply obliged to 
him than myself. In my Account of the Printed Text of the Greek New Testament 
(page 156) I have mentioned the pains and trouble which I took in the hope of 
obtaining the readings accurately of this most important MS. 

“The MS. ought to be examined as well as photographed ; because the man- 
ner in which the letters have been traced over again by a later hand is such 
that here and there implicit dependence on the photographed copy might lead 
to inattention as to the faint, pale, origina! reading. 

“Tf any one who used the photographed copy were properly on his guard, 
by such places having been noticed, then the work proposed by Mr. Thoresby 
would be satisfactory in the extreme. 

“T saw at Cambridge, about a month ago, a beautiful photograph of one 
page of the Codex Angiensis lying in the MS. itself, in the library of Trinity 
College. 

“ Your obedient servant, 
“S. P. Trecerxes, 
‘6, Portland Square, Plymouth, Nov. 23rd.” 


{In reference to Mr. Ashpitel’s communication, our readers need scarcely be 
informed, that the story of the rocket-maker of Alcala is now pretty well known 
to be a fable.—Eb. J. S. L.| 


Assyrian Antiquities—At a meeting of the Asiatic Society, Nov. 17, the 
Assistant Secretary read a paper by Capt. Ormsby, of the Indian Navy, upon 
the ‘‘ Epigraphs of the Nimrfid Obelisk.” It will be in the remembrance of 
those who have followed the course of Assyrian discovery, that Col. Rawlinson, 
six years ago, read at a meeting of the Society a translation of the inscription 
upon this obelisk, which was printed in the early part of the year 1850, detailing 
the expeditions undertaken by the king who erected the monument, during 
thirty-one years of his reign. Around the obelisk there were five series of 
sculptured figures, all representing processions of objects presented to the king 
by conquered potentates, as tributes of their submission to his power. In the 
the translation above mentioned, Col. Rawlinson merely gave general notices of 
the articles thus presented, which consisted, as he said, of ‘* gold and silver, 
pearls and gems, ebony and ivory; perhaps also of rare woods, or aromatic gums, 
or metals; and of horses and camels, the latter being described as beasts of the 
desert with double backs.” The object of Capt. Ormsby’s paper was to parti- 
cularize the articles of tribute thereon represented; in doing which he availed 
himself of all that had been — when the translation of Col. Rawlinson 
appeared, and shewed that he was an independent worker in the field of Assy- 
rian research, with the laudable ambition to which we should be glad to see 
more learned men making a claim. The date of the obelisk is placed by Capt. 
Ormsby about the year 868 B.c. ; the king having defeated Benhadad of Syria in 
his eleventh year, and Hazael in his sixteenth year, and having reigned sixteen 
years of that campaign, as recorded on the monument. He then proceeds to 
analyze the words contained in the epigraphs over each row of figures by philo- 
logical arguments which need not be given here. The results of his reading 
give, as the translation of the first epigraph, the following words :—‘ The tribute 
received from Shena, King of Gozan, silver, gold, precious stones, bright copper 
vessels, horses for the king, camels, ivory.” The second epigraph he reads :— 
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“Tribute of Jehu, the son of Beth-Omri; silver and gold, gold vases for the 
ceremony of the Solstice, gold rings or seals, gold and pearls, brilliants, ointment, 
and oil of Sheba.” Capt. Ormsby pronounces the features of the tribute-bearers 
on this row to be “ graphically Jewish,” thus corroborating the reading which 
ascribes the tribute to one of the kings of Israel. The third is, a “‘ Tribute 
received from the foreign country—camels, ivory, elephants, apes, white bulls, 
rhinoceroses.”” The fourth:—‘* Tribute of Sutadan of Shekai—silver, gold, 
pearls, gold ingots, oil of Sheba: all choice articles of * * * .” The fifth, 
which closes Capt. Ormsby’s paper, he reads :—“ Tribute of Barhagrada of the 
Shetni (the Cherethiti of the Bible)—silver, gold, precious stones, copper ingots, 
copper cups, wood of Sheba.” 


Syro-Egyptian.—Nov. 13.—Dr. J. Lee in the chair.—The chairman exhibited 
some Papyri, which had been arranged by Mr. Bonomi and Mr. Heath. Mr. 
Sharpe read on them the name of Rameses II., and believed that they merely 
contained religious formule of that epoch.—The chairman also exhibited photo- 
graphs of monuments and other subjects, taken in Egypt by Miss Selina Harris. 
Mr. Ainsworth gave some details of the discovery of a Sarcophagus with Phee- 
nician inscription on it at Sidon, as also descriptive details concerning the same. 
Dr. Benisch read a translation of the inscription by the Rabbi Isidor Kelisch, 
with remarks upon the mode of decipherment. This translation was compared 
with others made by Dr. Dietrich, of Marbug, by the Duc de Luynes in Paris, 
and by Mr. W. Turner and E, E. 8. in the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society. Archdeacon Raymond observed upon the slight discrepancies exhibited 
by three different translations, that we had succeeded in deciphering in the 
— day that which had already, in the time of Homer, been given up as a 
ost language. Mr. Hogg gave an account of the efforts which he had made, as 
Foreign Secretary to the Royal Society of Literature, to secure this valuable 
monument to the British Museum, but which had not been attended with suc- 
cess. Mr. Sharpe made a communication respecting the important discovery 
made by Zumpt, of Pagan evidence to the effect that Cyrenius was Governor of 
Syria (only employed in Cilicia) at the time of our Saviour’s birth, as stated by 
St. Luke the Evangelist. 


Druidical Remains.—Having learnt, on a recent tour through the Highlands 
that there were some ‘‘ Curious Stones” to be seen at Castle Leys, about three 
miles south-west from Inverness, I proceeded thither, and with the assistance of 
the residents on the spot soon found the object of my search. The “ Druids’ 
Temple,” as it is styled, stands on a woody knoll, within a corn-field, at some 
distance from the high road, so as to elude the observation of the passing 
stranger. Itis, besides, so overgrown with copse and furze, as to shew that it 
is not often visited, and also to render its thorough exploration a matter of no 
small trouble. It consists of two concentric circles of boulders; within the 
inner of which there is another assemblage of stones, arranged in no regular 
order; and, without the exterior circle, a hugh pillow towards the west. The 
outer circle is seventy yards in circumference, and contains (exclusive of the 
pillar) fifteen stones of different sizes,—those on the north side being blocks of, 
1 should think, from twelve to fifteen tons in weight, placed at equal distances; 
those on the other sides being mostly smaller, and placed more irregularly, so 
as to convey the impression that many of them are fragments, and that the 
original number was much less than it now is—probably not exceeding ten. 
Some are erect, others prostrate. The cnner lowe contains thirty boulders, 
nearly equal in dimensions, (although those to the south and west are somewhat 
larger than the others,) and about one quarter of the size of those in the outer 
ring, placed in close juxtaposition, like a string of beads, except at three points, 
—two towards the east, and one on the west side, the opening at which pro- 
bably constituted the entrance ; and most of them erect and entire, apparently 
in the same position as when first set up. Within this inner circle, as I have 
said, and somewhat nearer its western edge, there is a confused collection of 
ten stones, of the same size as those immediately around them, (or perhaps I 
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should say twelve, as two of the thirty composing the ring are lying behind 
their neighbours at the entrance). It is just possible that they may have formed 
the supports of a “cromlech,” of which the two stones lying near the west 
opening may have formed the table; but appearances favour their having formed 
an interior screen behind the entrance, as four of them are still lying close 
together in aline. The great “ Dallan” (as the Irish call them) or pillar is (8 
feet 7 inches) nearly three yards high, and five yards in girth, having nearl 
the form of a prism, with one of the edges turned towards the east. Suc 
pillars, as is well known, frequently occur in the vicinity of cromlechs, and in 
the centre of circles, such as that described. I forbear to speculate on the 
origin and design of such monuments. The late Dr. Kitto appended valuable 
remarks on the subject to successive chapters in ‘The Pictorial History of 
Palestine,’ In which the reader will find a very extensive collection of facts ; 
while his theory has at least the merit of reconciling all the other hypotheses 
deserving of attention.— Atheneum. 


THE SCOTCH UNIVERSITIES. 

‘“* To the Editor of the Times. Sir,—Observing in an article of The Times of 
the 22d of November that you state “the fact is that the salaries of the pro- 
fessors being absurdly small, it is a matter of much importance to increase the 
number of their students, each paying a fee; hence, there is no limit to the 
admission of freshmen ; there is no entrance examination ; in the Greek classes 
the professor has to begin with the alphabet, and he actually ‘ poaches on the 
schools,’” I beg leave to enclose a list of the salaries now received by the pro- 



























































fessors, fully proving your statement. Yours, &c., Sratisr. 
“ Sararres or Proressors at Scorcu UNIVERSITIES. 
5 Aberdeen. 
Sb P 
z g St. Sal- 
a 3 | St. Mary. bag on King’s. |Marischal. 
a S nard. 
&. £. 42 e418. 46142 42621.3. 8:6 
Principal ..ccccccccccccccssese ove eee 93 0 0/5511 0} 20 0 0/60 0 0 
Prof. of Eccle 
History 100 » |8 1 8 eee os 50 0 0 
» Hebrew 30 - |8 18 tee eee ove 
» Divinity 30 8 1 8 eee 12 0 0/53 0 0 
9p GTORK ccccee “ 30 one 8 1 8|5511 0/)10 8 8/4316 8 
» Mathematics ......... 30 62 ose 55 11 0 ove 4316 8 
» Rhetoric and Belles 
Lettres.....cccccccees 100 ose 
» Civil History ove °° 5511 0 43 16 0 
9p EMIS cocece 75 ° ove 
» Medicine... eoce 75 5511 0/}10 8 8 |100 0 0 
» Materia Medica.. coe 100 ee eee 
» Humanity 30 25 55 11 0/10 8 8 }200 0 0 
99 CORRS  ccacccee 30 11 55 11 ooo 
» Moral Philosophy ... 30 ll 5511 0/10 8 8/143 16 8 
» Natural Philosophy 30 21 5511 0/}10 8 8/4316 8 
» Civil Engineering... eve 275 eco ove eve on 
gp Civil LAW  ....ccccccce ose eco eee eee 10 8 8 eee 
, Medical Jurispru- 
ee 100 eve 
* dss 50 
Fs ‘ia 20 33 0 «0 
Ps size 200 210 0 
» Botany... 100 100 
» Anatomy oe $30 150 0 0 
» Patholog 100 } 
» Surgery 100 75 | 100 0 0 
» Astronomy .. ws 300 AO 
», Natural History...... 100 150 | 
* £150 additional. + And Logic. ¢ And Botany. 
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“ King’s College has an additional allowance of £700 per annum to the Prin- 
cipal and Professors.” 


Archbishop Tenison’s Library.— Sir,—While the question of public libraries 
is being mooted, may I ask you to direct the attention of the public to that fine 
old library, founded by Archbishop Tenison about 1695, to supply what he then 
considered a deficiency of ‘any one shop of a stationer fully furnished with 
books of various learning within the precinct of the city and liberty of 
Westminster.’ 

“T stepped into this library yesterday by accident, and on inquiry of the 
curator, the Rev. Philip Hale, what formalities were necessary to be admitted 
there, he informed me that all who resided within the precincts of the liberty of 
Westminster had a right, and all strangers like myself were welcome to come 
at any time. But when I exercised this right what a spectacle presented itself. 
I stood in a room, well-proportioned, built by Sir Christopher Wren, surrounded 
by books of the fathers of the English church, 5,000 in number, rotting and 
mouldering like their authors in their graves. I was told that for the last two 
years the heat of summer and the damp of winter had done their worst upon 
these ancient and valuable relics of a past age—works which in some hands 
would be considered priceless. There lies Bacon’s Note-book, and various other 
MSS. of his, buried amid a heap of dust. Can nothing be done to rescue these 
noble works from their present sepulchre? The trustees cannot even afford 
money to pay for firing and light, so I left my dusty friends to their fate for a 
while with a sad heart. On leaving the house | stepped accidentally into the 
school-room, which forms the basement floor. That, too, was untenanted, and I 
was informed that, although there were a few scholars still on the foundation, 
the trustees had refused to elect more, and the school would be closed at the 
end of the year. What are the Charity Commissioners about in St. James's 
Square? <A reply to this question may be elicited if you will favour me by 
inserting this letter from 

“ Your obliged, N. H. R. 
“ To the Editor of the Times.” 


A New Map of the Holy Land, constructed by C. W. M. Van de Velde, late 
Lieut., Dutch R.N., Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, from his own surveys 
in 1851 and 52; from those made in 1841, by Majors Robe and Rochfort Scott, 
Lieut. J. F. A. Symonds and other Officers of Her Majesty’s Corps of Royal 
Engineers; and from the results of the researches made by Lynch, Robinson, 
Wilson, Burckhardt, Seetzen, &c., is on the eve of publication. 

Lieut. Van de Velde has made known to the public, in the narrative of his 
travels,¢ that he went in 1851 to the /7Zoly Land, with the design of making as 
accurate a Map of that most interesting country as the means of a private 
individual, and the present condition of the land and its inhabitants, would 

yermit. 

: As the construction of such a Map would of necessity take a long time, the 
author thought it expedient to publish first the incidents and experiences of his 
journey, along with the discoveries of ancient sites, enlarging somewhat on the 
geographical and topographical details of those places which were as yet little 
or not at all known, so far as his simple narrative would admit. He has, in his 
narrative, also expressed his intention of collecting his geographical information 
into a separate memoir, which will accompany his map. 

Lieut. Van de Velde is happy to announce that his geographical labours on 
Palestine are now completed, and that the Map is already in the engraver’s 
hands. At the same time, he would observe, that all the difficulties which pre- 
sent themselves in the execution of such a work, are not yet overcome. The 
publication of so large a Map requires the outlay of a very large capital; and he 
therefore owes it to himself to ascertain the extent of such a risk, by inviting 
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contributions towards it. Particulars can be obtained of Messrs. Williams and 
Norgate, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Shortly will be published an “ Essay upon the State of the Metallurgical 
Arts in Ancient Times, from the allusions to these Arts in the Old Testament, 


compared with our present knowledge of the same arts,” by James Napier, Esq., 
F.C.S., &e., &e. 


The new number of Zeitschrift fiir die bisterische Theologi (dated 1856), con- 
tains a valuable and interesting paper (160 pp.) on the Ignatian Epistles, by 
R. A. Lipsius; he confirms greatly Mr. Cureton’s conclusions. 





*,* It will be seen that important Intelligence has been anticipated in the 
department of Correspondence. 
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NEW WORKS PUBLISHED DURING THE LAST QUARTER. 





FOREIGN. 


Arnoldi (M.)—Commentar zur Evangelium der heil. Matthius. (Com- 
mentary on St. Matthew's Gospel.) Trier, 8vo. 


Renan (Ernest).—Uistoire générale et Systéme comparé des Langues 
Semitiques. Ouvrage couronne par l'Institut. Premiére partie. Histoire générale des Lan- 
gues Sémitiques. Paris: Imprimé, par autorisation de l’Empereur, 4 I’ Imprimerie impériale. 
8vo, pp. viii, 500. 


Bressauvido (Ildefonse de).—Instructions morales sur la doctrine chré- 
tienne. Five vols. Lyons, Paris, 12mo. 


Breviarum Romanum ex decreto SS. concilii Tridentini restitum, &c. 
Paris, 12mo. 


Bunsen (Von Christian Carl Josias)—Die Zeichen der Zeit. Briefe an 
Freunde tiber die Gewissensfreiheit und das Recht der Christlichen Gemeinde. (“Signs of 
the Times. Letters to friends concerning Freedom of Conscience and the Right of Christian 
Congregations.” By Christian Charles Josias Bunsen.) Part II. Leipzig, F. A. Brockhaus. 


Christenfreude in Lied und Bild (A Collection of Hymns and Spiritual 
Songs, with woodcuts). Leipzig, 8vo. 

Commentar zu Koheleth und dem hohen Liede von R. Samuel ben Meir, 
&c. Leipsic, 8vo, pp. xii. 68. (“Commentary upon Ecclesiastes and the Song of Solomon.”) 


Coquerel (Athanase).—Cours de religion chrétienne. Third edition. 
Paris, 12mo. 


Cornelius (C. A.)—Geschichte der Miinsterichen Aufruhrs, &e. (The 
Insurrection of the Anabaptists in Munster, in Three Books.) Leipzig, 8vo. 


Elster (E.)—Commentar iiber der Prediger Salomo. (Commentary on the 
Book of Ecclesiastes.) Gittingen, 8vo. 


Glossaire, Dictionnaire des locutions obscures et des mots vieillis qui se 
rencontrent dans les GEuvres de Jean Calvin. Paris, 8vo. 


Hecht (Em.)—Israels Geschichte, &c. (History of the Jews from the 
close of the Bible to the present day.) Leipzig, 8vo. 


Hoffmann (Dr. W.)—Ueber den rechten Gebrauch der Bibel in Kirche, 


Schule und. (“On the proper use of the Bible in the Church, the Household, and the School- 
room.”) 12mo. 


Huther (Dr. J. E.)—Kritisch-exegetisches Handbuch iiber die drei Briefe 


des Johannes. Auch unter dem Titel. Kritisch-exegetischer Commentar iiber das Neue 
Testament. Dr. A.H. W. Meyer. Fourteenth Part. Gittingen, 8vo, 


Hymni Latini medii evi. EF codd. MSS. edidit, et adnotationibus illus- 
travit, Franc. Jos. Mone, archivii Carlsruhensis preefectus. Tomus tertius. 
Sanctos. Friburgi Brisgovie (Freyberg). Svo, pp. iv. 580. 


Krummacher (F. W.)—Predigtweisen, &c. (Manner in Preaching: a 


Lecture on the subject, How far the Clergy should study the taste of their hearers in their 
Sermons.) Berlin, 8vo. 


Hymni ad 
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Leonhardi Hutteri compendium locorum theologicorum. Addita sunt 
excerpta ex Jo. Wollebii et Ben. Picteti compendiis ed. A. Twesten. Berlin, 8vo. 


Lepsius (Dr. Von R.)—Das Allgemeine Linguistische Alphabet, Grund- 
siitze des Uebertragung fremder Schriftsysteme, und bisher noch ungeschriebener Sprachen, 
in Europiiische Buchstaben (“ Universal Linguistic Aiphabet, or principles for the reduction 


of strange systems of writing, and hitherto unwritten languages into European Characters.”) 
Berlin, 8vo, pp. 64. 


Lhomond (M.)—Doctrine chrétienne, in forme de lectures de piété, ot l’on 
expose les preuves de la religion, &c. New edition. Paris, 12mo. 


Liebner (Dr. T. A.)—Introductio in Dogmaticam Christianam. Part. 1, 2. 
Berlin, 4to. 


Lippner (G. F. W.)—Sulamite, oder das Lied der Lieder.. (The Song of 
Songs. Translated for the first time for the last eighteen centuries from figurative into intel- 
ligible language.) Nirnberg, 8vo. 

Marche (J. P.)—La Croix du Pasteur. Paris, 8vo. 


8. Caroli Borromei instructionum fabricie ecclesiastice et supellectitis 
ecclesiastice libri duo. New edition. Paris, 12mo. 


Schliephake (Dr. F. W. Th.)—Die Grundlagen des sittlichen Lebens. 


Wiesbaden, 8vo. 


Seyffarth (Von Dr. Gust.)—Grammatica Agyptiaca. Erste Anleitung 
zum iibersetzen Altiigyptischer Literaturwerke; nebst der Geschichte des Hieroglyphen- 
schliissels. Mit. 92 Seiten lithographien. Gotha: G. A. Perthes. London: Williams and 
Norgate. 8vo, pp. xlvi. 120 & 92. (“Egyptian Grammar. First Introduction to the Tran- 
slation of Ancient Egyptian Literature; with a History of the Interpretation of Hieroglyphics, 
and 92 pages of Lithographs.”) 


Tapeéciov tiv tis Kavis EiaOnKkns déEewr; sive, Concordantiz omnium 
vocum Novi Testamenti Greci. Primum ab Erasmo Schmidio edite, nunc, secundum critices 
et hermeneutices nostre etatis rationes, emendate, aucte, meliori ordine disposite, cura 
Caroli Hermanni Bruder, Ph.D., A.A., LL.M. Lipsie: sumptibus et typis Caroli Tauchnitii. 
Editio stereotypa altera. 4to, London, Nutt. 


. P P - . 

Theologische Schriften der Alten Agypten, nach dem Turiner Papyrus, 
zum ersten male tibersetzt von Dr. Gustav Seyffarth. Gotha. London: Williams and Nor- 
gate. 8vo, pp. viii. 120. (“ Theological Writings of the Ancient Egyptians, after the Turin 
Papyrus,” translated for the first time by Dr. G. Seyffarth.) 


Uhlemann (Auctore M. A.)—Lingua Copticee Grammatica, in usum 
Scholarum Academicarum scripta, cum Chrestomathia et Glossario. Inserte sunt observa- 
tiones quedam de veterum Aigyptiorum Grammaticé. Lipsie, T.O. Weigel. 8vo, pp. viii. 
168. 


Une vie de Chanoine au XVIlIe siécle. Chalons, 8vo. 


Zwilling (Louis).—Doctrine Biblique de la mort du Christ. Strasbourg, 
8vo. 


ENGLISH. 
A Plain Commentary on the Four Holy Gospels, intended chiefly for 


devotional reading. In 7 vols. feap. 8vo. 


Barnes (Rev. Albert).—The Way of Salvation, illustrated in a series of 
Discourses. Revised by the Rev. E. Henderson, DD. 12mo, pp, 486. 


Bloomfield (Rev. S. J., D.D.)}—The Greek Testament, with English 
Notes, Critical, Philological, and Exegetical, especially adapted to the Use of Theological 
Students or Ministers. Two vols., 8vo, pp. 900, 908. 
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Buchanan (James, D.D., LL.D.)—Faith in God and Modern Atheism 


compared, in their Essential Nature, Theoretic Grounds, and Practical Influence. Two vols. 
8vo, pp. 924. 
Craig (Rev. R., A.M.)—The Man Christ Jesus. Small 8vo, pp. 378. 


Davidson (S8., D.D., LL.D.) —Hebrew Text of the Old Testament, revised 
from Critical Sources; being an Attempt to present a Purer and more Correct Text than the 
received one of Van der Hooght, by the aid of the best existing Materials; with the principal 
Various Readings found in MSS., Ancient Versions, Jewish Books and Writers, Parallels, 
Quotations, &c. &c. 8vo, pp. 238. 


Freeman (Rev. Philip, M.A.)—The Principles of Divine Service; an 
Inquiry concerning the true manner of understanding and using the order for Morning and 


Evening Prayer, and for the administration of the Holy Communion in the English Church. 
8vo, pp. 436. 


Gill (John, D.D.)—An Exposition of the Book of Solomon’s Song. Im- 
perial 8vo, pp. 324. 


Gough (Henry).—New Testament Quotations, collated with the Scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament in the original Hebrew and the version of the LX X.; and with 
the other writings, Apocryphal, Talmudic, and Classical, cited or alleged so to be. With 
Notes, and a complete Index. 8vo, pp. 346. 


Guthrie (Rev. Thomas, D.D.)—The Gospel in Ezekiel, illustrated in a 
Series of Discourses. Crown 8vo, pp. 436. 


Hardwick (C., M.A.)—Christ and other Masters: an Historical Inquiry 
into some of the Chief Parallelisms and Contrasts between Christianity and the Religious 


Systems of the Ancient World; with Special Reference to Prevailing Difficulties and Objec- 
tions. PartI. 8vo, pp. 168. 


Harrington (KE, C., M.A.)—Rome’s Pretensions Tested: a Sermon 
preached at the Cathedral Church of St. Peter, Exeter, Nov. 5, 1855. With Notes and copious 


References. 8vo, pp. 48. 


Harvey (Richard, M.A.)—The Sabbath, or Rest the Right of every Man. 
A Sermon preached in the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, on Sunday, July 1, 1855. 12mo, pp. 22. 


Howard (Hon. and Very Rev. Henry E. J., D.D.)—The Book of Genesis, 
according to the Version of the LX X., translated into English, with Notices of its Omissions 
and Insertions, and with Notes on the Passages in which it differs from our Authorized 
Translation. Crown 8vo, pp. 228. 


Jackson (John, D.D., Bishop of Lincoln).—A Charge delivered to the 


Clergy of the Diocese of Lincoln at his Primary Visitation, in October, 1855. 8vo, pp. 46. 


Jeremie (J. A., D.D.)—A Sermon preached before the University of Cam- 


bridge, on Sunday, July 1st, on the occasion of the death of the Rev. J. J. Blunt, late Margaret 
Professor of Divinity. 8vo, pp. 24. 


Jowett (Benjamin, M.A.)—The Epistles of St. Paul to the Thessalonians, 


Galatians, Romans: with Critical Notes and Dissertations. In 2 vols. 
Kay (W., D.D.)}—The Promises of Christianity: an Essay. 8vo, pp. 132. 
Krummacher (Rev. F., D.D.)—The Suffering Saviour: a Mediation on 


the last days of Christ upon Earth. Translated, under the express sanction of the Author, 
by Samuel Jackson. 8vo, pp. 490. 


Milner (Rev. Joseph, M.A.)—The Essentials of Christianity theoretically 
and practically considered. Edited by Mary Milner. 18mo, pp. 316. 


Mueller (Max).—Proposals for a Missionary Alphabet, submitted to the 
— Conferences held at the Residence of Chevalier Bunsen, in January, 1854. 8vo, 
pp. dv. 


Oakley (Rev. C.E., B.A.)—The English Bible and its History: a Lecture 


delivered in the School-room at Tortmouth-court, Gloucestershire, Jan. 23, 1854. A new 
edition, published by request. 24mo, pp. 68. 
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Pagani (Very Rev. John Baptist).—The End of the World, or, the Second 


Coming of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 12mo, pp. 372. 


Raven (Rev. T., M.A.)—The Family Commentary on the New Testament ; 
bar Fea adapted to the Use of Family Worship, and made into Short Readings. 8vo, 
pp. . 


Samuel (Lord Bishop of Oxford, &., &c.)—The Principles of the English 
Reformation. A Sermon preached on Monday, Nov. 5, 1855, before the University of Oxford, 
at St. Mary’s Church. Published by request. 8vo, pp. 28. 


Schnorr’s Bible Pictures.—English edition, printed from the original 
wood blocks. Parts I. and II. 


Scudamore (W. E., M.A.)}—England and Rome. A Discussion of the 


Principal Doctrines and Passages of History in Common Debate between the Members of the 
Two Communions. 8vo, pp. 508. 


Scudamore (W. E., M.A.)—The Communion of the Laity. An Essay, 


chiefly Historical, on the Rule and Practice of the Church with respect to the Reception of the 
Consecrated Elements at the Celebration of the Holy Eucharist. 8vo, pp. 136. 


Sinclair (Ven. Archdeacon).—British Eloquence of the Nineteenth Century. 
Sacred Oratory, First Series.—Sermons of Eminent Living Divines of the Church of England, 
contributed by the Authors. With an Introductory Charge on Preaching. 12mo, pp. 360. 


Stewart (Dugald).—Outlines of Moral Philosophy. With a Memoir of 


. the Author, Explanatory Notes, and an Appendix of Questions, by the Rev. John Jordan, 
* M.A, 18mo, pp. 286. 


Taylor (Rev. Richard, M.A., F.G.S.)—Te Ika a Maui; or, New Zealand 
and its Inhabitants, illustrating the Origin, Manners, Customs, Mythology, Religion, Rites, 
Songs, Proverbs, Fables, and Language of the Natives. 


Waldegrave (Hon. and Rev. Samuel, M.A.)—New Testament Millenna- 
rianism : or, the Kingdom and Coming of Christ as taught by himself and his Apostles: set 
forth in Eight Sermons, preached before the University of Oxford, in the year, 1854, at the 
Lecture founded by the late Rev. John Bampton, Canon of Salisbury. S8vo, pp. 702. 


Westcott (Brooke Foss, M.A.)—A General Survey of the History of the 


Canon of the New Testament during the First Four Centuries. Crown 8vo, pp. 618. 
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Adam, not the name of a race, 58. 

Adam, a proper name, 405. 

Age of David, 443. 
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axares, 401. 

Ahaz, Dial of, its relation to Chrono- 
logy, 163. 

Ambrose, his Hypomnemata, trans- 
lated by Rev. W. Cureton, 259. 

America, political, social, and religious, 
by Dr. Schaaf, 474. 

American Bible Union, rules of, 218. 

Ancient Libraries, 231. 
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of, 226. 

Antediluvial Remains of Art consi- 
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Apocalypse Fulfilled, by Rev. P. 8. 
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Butler’s Analogy, by Dr. Angus, 470 
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Calendar of Julius Cesar, 266; of 
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Calvin’s Letters, translation of, 474. 

Canon, rules for studying the, 9. 

Canon of the New Testament, general 
survey of its history, by Rev. B. F. 
Westcott, 241; not formed at once, 
its need not felt in apostolic times, 
245. 

Capernaum, description of, 39. 

Catholicity of Interpretation contrasted 
with Conventionalism, 5. 

Charity necessary for Biblical exege- 


sis, 12. 

China? Who is God in, by Rev. 8. C. 
Malan, 203. 

Christ, death ef, voluntary, 50. 

Christ and other Masters, by Rev. C. 
Hardwick, 472. 

Christian ce agg by Gardner, 218. 

Christian Epochs, verification of, 261. 

Christian Era, date of, considered, 266. 

Christian Theism, by Rev. R. A. 
Thompson, 221. 

Chronicon Paschale, its value, 271. 
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of, by early Church, 265. 
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Church Psalter and Hymn Book, by 
Rev. W. Mercer, 481. 

Clergyman’s Instructor, the, 473. 
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Consanguinity of Mankind, 407. 

Consulates, correct date of, 266. 

Consuls, list of, 287. 

Conventionalism, an obstacle to Bib- 
lical Interpretation, 3. 

Coptic Papyrus in British Museum, 
234 


Corporis Hereseologici Tomus Primus, 
by CEhler, 479. 

‘ Create’ and ‘ make,’ uses of the verbs 
in Hebrew, 68. 

Cumming, Rev. Dr., his objectionable 
comments on Scripture, 11. 

Cuneiform Writing, origin of, 233; 
present state of the knowledge of, 
191, 193. 

Cureton, Rev. W., his labours in Syriac 
Literature, 259; his harsh treatment 
of B. H. C., 259; errors of, pointed 
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Dalmanutha, description of, 38. 
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David and Jonathan, friendship of, 194. 

Days of Creation, remarks on, 69. 

Death of our Lord, year of, 265. 

Devotional Verse for a Month, by Rev. 
T. Davis, 479. 

Dial of Ahaz, its relation to Chrono- 
logy, 163. 

Discrepancies of Holy Scripture and 
Geology Reconciled, 77. 
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